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IS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HONEST ? 
‘What is justice? To give every man his due.”—AnRIsToTLE. 


While the anniversary of our nation’s birth is being celebrated 
(July 4th) with Chinese and oratorical pyrotechnics, it may 
seem an ungracious thing for a loyal citizen to say anything 
to dampen the powder or chill the rhetoric of the day. But 
while this is justly a day of exultation, it should also be a day of 
investigation and of reflection. The patriotism which sees and 
endeavors to correct evils in the national Government may be as 
sincere and intense as that which closes its eyes in a rapture of 
emotion and vents itself in extravagant panegyric. One may 
adore a maiden of beautiful features and figure, with all the graces 
of manner and of mind, although he sees an ugly wart growing 
on the end of the maiden’s nose. And the fervency of the young 
man’s passion would not be questioned because he sought to have 
the excrescence removed from the face of his fair inamorata. 
Nor should there be a doubt of the patriotism of one who, while 
proud of the wealth and power,the splendid institutions and won- 
derful achievements, and still more glorious prospects of his coun- 
try, strives to remove whatever blemishes he may see in the na- 
tional life, so that her character and conduct may be entirely sym- 
metrical and beautiful, defying reproachful criticism; invulner- 
able to alien sneers; radiant in its purity; majestic in its power; 
serene in its invincible and unwavering justice. 

To affirm that the United States Government is not honest is to 
make a serious accusation against the Government we all love. If 
it be true, it may humble our pride, and curb our vainglorying 
propensity. But if the exposure of the fact shall lead to the 
correction of the dereliction, the humiliation may give place to a 


\ 
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loftier pride, and our national boastfulness may be indulged with 
more propriety, if not with better taste. 

A man who is able to pay his debts, and does not perform his 
obligations, is universally stigmatized as dishonost; and he de- 
serves the increased odium he inevitably draws upon himself if he 
locks his strong-box, and insolently flaunts the key in the face of 
his creditor. If he admits the liability, yet makes no provision to 
satisfy it, knowing that his creditor, for any cause, is powerless to 
enforce his demand, he is cowardly as well as dishonest; for he relies 
upon the adventitious strength of his position to defy the creditor 
whose circumstances render him unable to contend with a wealthy 
and powerful adversary, and with one upon whom, perchance, he 
is in many ways dependent. 

A nation which, by reason of its insolvency, is unable to pay 
its debts, is tabooed by its sister commonwealths. Should 
any greater leniency beshown to the nation with a redundant 
treasury and ample resources, which wilfully or even negligently 
refuses to meet its just liabilities? Governments have a means 
of enforcing obligations between themselves, and obligations of 
foreign governments to their respective subjects. But a citizen, 
although he may discharge every duty which loyalty or patriotism 
may impose, is at the mercy of his government when, in any way, 
he becomes its creditor. And that government is the noblest and 
best, and commands the most hearty allegiance and zealous sup- 
port of its citizens, which most faithfully and most promptly dis- 
penses justice to its weakest subjects as readily as it does to the 
most powerful nation. 

Although ours has been said to be “a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” the history of its financial rela- 
tions to “the people ” exhibits it in unfavorable comparison with 
governments which make no pretension to a scrupulous regard for 
popular right. In Brown vs. The United States a Federal judge 
was constrained to say that “the legal redress given toa citizen 
of the United States against the United States is less than he can 
have against almost any government in Christendom ; and the 
mortifying fact is judicially established that the Government of 
the United States holds itself, of nearly all governments, the least 
amenable to the law.” This damaging statement may be easily 
verified by an examination of a few of very many cases. 

Without going into a general review of the Government’s treat- 
ment of the Indians, which is so graphically set forth in the 
scathing philippic, “A Century of Dishonor,” let us take two spe- 
cific instances of downright dishonesty. 

In 1830 the Chocktaw Indians ceded certain lands to the United 
States. They were recognized as a foreign and independent 
nation, and the purchase was consummated by a solemn treaty. 
But having treated with them in that exalted character, having 
secured the title to their property, they were transformed into 
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“the wards of the nation,” and the purchase money, upon some 
pretext, remained in the hands of the guardian. In either capac- 
ity—as a nation or as a ward—there was no legal redress. They 
could not demand and enforce the payment of what was justly due 
them; they could only petition and plead. This they continued 
to do. 

In 1855 another treaty was concluded, in which it was stated 
that the United States, “jnstly appreciating the sacrifices, faithful 
services, and general good conduct of the Chocktaw people, and 
desirous that their rights and claims against the United States 
shall receive fair, just, and liberal consideration, it is therefore 
stipulated that it be submitted to the Senate of the United States 
to determine the amount due.” 

It is a homely proverb that “kind words butter no parsnips.” 
But the simple-minded savage was fed with honied phrases, and 
confidently accepted the arbitrator chosen by his debtor. This 
trustful submission ought to have secured a prompt as well as a 
generous response; but four years more of delay ensued. How- 
ever, at last, in 1859, an award was made. The Senate resolved 
that the Choctaws were entitled to the proceeds of the sale of the 
lands already disposed of by the United States, less the costs of 
survey, sale, etc., and also that they should be allowed twelve and a 
half cents per acre for the lands remaining unsold. Pausing only 
to remark that the payment of one-tenth of the market value, as 
fixed by the Government itself in selling to its own citizens, and 
that after a delay of nearly thirty years, was but a feeble response 
to the magnanimous assurance of “fair, just, and liberal consid- 
eration,” let us follow the history of the transaction. 

After the lapse of another year and more, the Secretary of the 
Interior—who was instructed to state the amount—reported that 
the amount due the Chocktaws was $2,981,247.30. But still, “the 
sacrifices, faithful services, and general good conduct of the Chock- 
taw people” did not secure the payment of the amount which had 
been due them for a third of a century, and that, too, upon a 
bargain of which they certainly had the worst end. 

At last, in 1861, Congress appropriated, not the full amount due, 
which justice and honesty demanded, but about one-sixth of that 
sum, or $500,000. But even then only one-half of the amount 
appropriated was paid. Such tenacious clutching of another's 
money by an individual would be called mean and miserly, perhaps 
the indignant creditor might be excused if he called it rascally. 

Besides the $250,000 paid, bonds of the Government for a like 
amount were prepared; but the weak spasm of virtue had spent 
itself in the payment of the driblet in 1861, and the bonds, instead 
of being delivered, were quietly and complacently retained in the 
national Treasury. Again and again these wronged Indians made 
the tiresome journey to, and endured uncongenial sojourns at, 
Washington, to plead and patiently wait for justice. 
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In 1874 but $250,000 of the $2,981,247.30 had been paid. In that 
year a committee of the House of Representatives reported a review 
of the facts, and said that “the United States cannot in equity, jus- 
tice, nor without national dishonor refuse to pay.” Yea, verily! The 
load of “national dishonor” had been carried for forty-four years, 
and it was high time to think of “equity and justice.” The lands 
of the Chocktaws had been acquired in 1830; the proceeds of their 
sale had for many years been used and enjoyed by the United 
States; payment was guaranteed by the most solemn and binding 
contract which a government can make. Webster said a treaty 
“stands on the ground of national contract, and is declared by the 
Constitution to be the supreme law of the land, and this gives it a 
character higher than any act of ordinary legislation.” And yet 
we see this great Government virtually repudiating, by failing to 
perform its most sacred contract. And the shame is intensified by 
the fact that the injured party to the agreement could be so 
treated with impunity. 

In the purchase of Florida from Spain, Louisiana from France, 
or Alaska from Russia, would the United States have acted as she 
did in the purchase from the Chocktaws? Yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Worcester vs. the State of Georgia, has _ 
decided that the obligation of treaties with Indians are equally 
sacred with those made with foreign nations. Must we confess, 
then, that the conscience of our Government, and its readiness to 
comply with its contracts, is regulated by the position and power 
of the nation with which it deals? Is the moral force of a fleet of 
ironclads stronger than an innate sense of justice? Will an 
honest demand only be recognized when supported by a threaten- 
ing array of force? Have we one code of morals for the weak, 
and a different one for the strong? Is the United States Govern- 
ment honest ? 

The story of bad faith and dishonest conduct toward the Chock- 
taws is not ended. In 1881 a law was passed by which the Court 
of Claims was authorized “to try all questions of difference arising 
out of treaty stipulations with the Chocktaws; to review the entire 
question de nove; and not to be estopped by any action had or 
award made by the Senate of the United States in pursuance of the 
treaty of 1855;” with the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Fhat words of sufficient force, having Eee respect to our 
Government, can be used to designate this conduct? After a 
default of thirty years the claim was recognized and an umpire of 
the Government's own selection was chosen to determine the basis 
of adjustment. The amount due was ascertained; a small pay 
ment on account was made; twenty years more of delay; and then 
treaty, settlement, and debt ave virtually repudiated, and the 
tucians ave turned over to a Federal Court, subject to more conte 


and more delay. A jucicial decision has been rendered in their 
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favor; but even now, in this year of grace 1891, the Chocktaw 
debt, sixty years old, has not been paid. 

The treatment of the Cherokee Indians by the United States has 
been scarcely more creditable. In 1835 that tribe—or nation, as 
they were graciously called when bargained with—ceded valuable 
lands to this Government.. As usual, payment was delayed; and 
as a legal result of that delay, interest accumulated. Interest, 
amongst all people, civilized or savage, is part of a debt which has 
matured and has not been paid. It has been defined to be satis- 
faction for damage done for snh-Slarne money which is due. 
“Interest,” says Pothier, “includes the loss which one has suffered, 
and the gain which he has failed to make.” He might have added, 
and the gain which the debtor has made out of money belonging 
to his creditor, and wrongfully withheld from him. 

After many years of default on the part of the United States, 
another treaty became necessary, or at least was found to be con- 
venient to preserve the appearance of an honest purpose. No 
reason in law, or equity, or honor, could be suggested against the 
liability of the Government. But the helpless Indians agreed thai 
the Senate of the United States should act as arbitrator of their 
claim. In 1850 the Senate decided the simple question, which 
needed no arbitration to determine, that there was due to the 
Cherokees $189,422.76. 

In connection with this subject of interest as an incident to and 
part of the debt, and of the manner in which our Government has 
denied or evaded its liability, we may refer to the loans made by 
the several States to the United States during the war of 1812. 
Notwithstanding the universally recognized law of commerce, as 
well as the law of nations, that interest on borrowed money is as 
honest a claim and as just a liability as the principal sum bor- 
rowed, the United States haggled over the question for years. In 
the case of Massachusetts twenty-two years elapsed, and the inter- 
est exceeded the original debt before Congress ceased to quibble, 
and paid the claim. 

Congress, being the conscience-keeper of the Government in so 
far as its financial transactions are concerned, having at last recog- 
nized the liability for interest on borrowed money, it remained for 
an astute accounting officer, by a juggling in bookkeeping, to 
wipe out the claim of Virginia. Instead of following the estab- 
lished and undisputed rule that payments on account must be 
first credited on the interest due, and then the surplus, if any, 
shall be credited on the principal, the Auditor of the Treasury 
eredited all the money paid to Virginia on the principal, and 
exultingly held up the balance-sheet showing the debt all paid 
and the account closed; and “the Old Dominion” to this day has 
been denied every dollar of the many thousands of interest due her. 

A man who is severe and harsh and unjust towards those of his 
own, oF appruaumately of his own, position and influence aud power, 
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THE DIFFERENCE. .; 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across 
the room, and gives the correct temperature, 
IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 


Three: Sizes : 4, inch Dials. 
Standard Thermometer Co., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 413, 18 Cortlandt st. “Gaiam 
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UNION - SCHOOL FURNITURE - 


Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, COURT HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


™ Counters, Desks, Tables, eic., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE. 
Address : 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Not too late!!! 


FOR A COMFORTABLY [ff 
HEATED HOUSE ff 


ducing WINTER 1891 and 1892. 


Get Estimates immediately; we will Zia 
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For further particulars see our pamphlet book 
How Best to Heat Our Homes.”” 163 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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BRANCHES: 


3 6 FREE ON APPLICATION. 71 John Street, New York. 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Company, 47 So. Canal Street, Chicaga. 
a Mention this publication. 246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE LEADING ENGLISH PERFUME. 


Over 300,000 Bottles Sold in England the past Year 
By THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON. 


‘* Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume Of the 
highest quality and fragrance.” —Court. Journal (London). 

* It would not be possible to conceive of a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blossom 
which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, an 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.”—New York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the 
boudoirs of the grandes dimes of London, Paris, and New York.’’—The Argonaut. 

The unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more 
economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffice. Ag 

**Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Com- a 
pany, should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender 
Salts. No more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.”’— 
Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple 
| Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts. 
i They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought ff 
AS in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily bringing pleasure. 
\\ comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold 
Fi4 by all druggists as follows : 

; Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 0z., 75c. ; 2 0z., $1.25 ; 3 0z., 
@ $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated ets, 
ce 50c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume} 
and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the new and delightful Karilpa Toilet-Water, now so popular, 

Beware of fraudulent imitations put up b mapeiwelaied dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the 
Yottles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper. one others are genuine. : 

Send stamps or P. ©. Order, with full address plainly written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or 
Melvin A. Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address. : 

At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro 
& Baldwin, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 
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The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT: MANIFOLDER. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


No. 3 Convent Co’ Manhattanville, 
Send for illustrated pam- New ork, May 18, 180 
TYPE RITER CO., 
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‘i’ Good machines at half first cost. Get our prices before buying. 
f Everything Guaranteed. Machines rented anywhere. Largest 
-@stock in America. Ribbons, carbo 
linen papers, etc. New and | 
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cluding new makes, now ready. Only 
complete catalogue of the kind pub- 
General Western — for lished. 
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NOTICE, 


ALL letters, manuscripts and pay- 
ments for BELFORD 'S should 
be addressed to 


BELFORD AND CO, 
834 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If vour stationer does not keep them, mention BELForD’s 


MONTHLY, and send I6c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the 
money. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 
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The Leading Daily Newspaper 
of Indiana. 


>i BSTA 1821. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel is the oldest and 
best established daily newspaper in Indiana. It is a 
: handsomely printed 8-page newspaper, with metropolitan 
facilities for the collection of news. The low price at 
which it is furnished—ten cents per week for the Daily, 
“and fifteen cents for the Daily and Sunday—together 
with its superiority as a political, commercial, and general 
newspaper, give it an extensive circulation throughout the 
State, and render it a specially valuable advertising 
medium. Most of the readers of The Sentinel see no 
other daily paper. | 

We guarantee to advertisers the largest circulation of 
any morning newspaper in Indiana; the largest circulation 
outside of Indianapolis of any daily paper in the State ; 
and the largest aggregate circulation—local and general— 
of any daily paper in the State, with a single exception. 


For terms, etc., address 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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OVERMAN’S SPECIFIC OXYGEN. 


Not o Patent Medicine, but a Home Treatment for Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis an« al 
diseases of the Head, Throat and Lungs. 


HAS NEVER FAILED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Send a postal card with your address, and a Manual, explaining the treatment, with testimonials, etc., wil! 
be sent you free. Try this. Depositories:—Louisville, Ky., and Omaha, Neb. 


SPECIFIC OXYGEN CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


West Shore Rail Road. 
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IS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HONEST ? 


‘‘ What is justice? To give every man his due.”—ARISTOTLE. 


While the anniversary of our nation’s birth is being celebrated 
(July 4th) with Chinese and oratorical pyrotechnics, it may 
seem an ungracious thing for a loyal citizen to say anything 
to dampen the powder or chill the rhetoric of the day. But 
while this is justly a day of exultation, it should also be a day of 
investigation and of reflection. The patriotism which sees and 
endeavors to correct evilsin the national Government may be as 
sincere and intense as that which closes its eyes in a rapture of 
emotion and vents itself in extravagant panegyric. One may 
adore a maiden of beautiful features and figure, with all the graces 
of manner and of mind, although he sees an ugly wart growing 
on the end of the maiden’s nose. And the fervency of the young 
man’s passion would not be questioned because he sought to have 
the excrescence removed from the face of his fair inamorata. 
Nor should there be a doubt of the patriotism of one who, while . 
proud of the wealth and power,the splendid institutions and won- 
derful achievements, and still more glorious prospects of his coun- 
try, strives to remove whatever blemishes he may see in the na- 
tional life, so that her character and conduct may be entirely sym- 
metrical and beautiful, defying reproachful criticism; invulner- 
able to alien sneers; radiant in its purity; majestic in its power; 
serene in its invincible and unwavering justice. 

To affirm that the United States Government is not honest is to 
make a serious accusation against the Government we all love. If 
it be true, it may humble our pride, and curb our vainglorying 
propensity. But if the exposure of the fact shall lead to the 
correction of the dereliction, the humiliation may give place to a 
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loftier pride, and our national boastfulness may be indulged with 
more propriety, if not with better taste. 

A man who is able to pay his debts, and does not perform his 
obligations, is universally stigmatized as dishonost; and he de- 
serves the increased odium he inevitably draws upon himself if he 
locks his strong-box, and insolently flaunts the key in the face of 
his creditor. If he admits the liability, yet makes no provision to 
satisfy it, knowing that his creditor, for any cause, is powerless to 
enforce his demand, he is cowardly as well as dishonest; for he relies 
upon the adventitious strength of his position to defy the creditor 
whose circumstances render him unable to contend with a wealthy 
and powerful adversary, and with one upon whom, perchance, he 
is in many ways dependent. . 

A nation which, by reason of its insolvency, is unable to pay 
its debts, is tabooed by its sister commonwealths., Should 
any greater leniency be shown to the nation with a redundant 
treasury and ample resources, which wilfully or even negligently 
refuses to meet its just liabilities? Governments have a means 
of enforcing obligations between themselves, and obligations of 
foreign governments to their respective subjects. But a citizen, 
although he may discharge every duty which loyalty or patriotism 
may impose, is at the mercy of his government when, in any way, 
he becomes its creditor. And that government is the noblest and 
best, and commands the most hearty allegiance and zealous sup- 
port of its citizens, which most faithfully and most promptly dis- 
penses justice to its weakest subjects as readily as it does to the 
most powerful nation. 

Although ours has been said to be “a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” the history of its financial rela- 
tions to “ the people ” exhibits it in unfavorable comparison with 
governments which make no pretension to a scrupulous regard for 
popular right. In Brown vs. The United States a Federal judge 
was constrained to say that “the legal redress given toa citizen 
of the United States against the United States is less than he can 
have against almost any government in Christendom ; and the 
mortifying fact is judicially established that the Government of 
the United States holds itself, of nearly all governments, the least 
amenable to the law.” This damaging statement may be easily 
verified by an examination of a few of very many cases. 

Without going into a general review of the Government’s treat- 
ment of the Indians, which is so graphically set forth in the 
scathing philippic, “A Century of Dishonor,” let us take two spe- 
cific instances of downright dishonesty. 

In 1830 the Chocktaw Indians ceded certain lands to the United 
States. They were recognized as a foreign and independent 
nation, and the purchase was consummated by a solemn treaty. 
But having treated with them in that exalted character, having 
secured the title to their property, they were transformed into 
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“the wards of the nation,” and the purchase money, upon some 
pretext, remained in the hands of the guardian. In either capac- 
ity—as a nation or as a ward—there was no legal redress. They 
could not demand and enforce the payment of what was justly due 
pegs they could only petition and plead. This they continued 
to do. 

In 1855 another treaty was concluded, in which it was stated 
that the United States, “jnstly appreciating the sacrifices, faithful - 
services, and general good conduct of the Chocktaw people, and 
desirous that their rights and claims against the United States 
shall receive fair, just, and liberal consideration, it is therefore 
stipulated that it be submitted to the Senate of the United States 
to determine the amount due.” 

It is a homely proverb that “kind words butter no parsnips.” 
But the simple-minded savage was fed with honied phrases, and 
confidently accepted the arbitrator chosen by his debtor. This 
trustful submission ought to have secured a prompt as well as a 
generous response; but four years more of delay ensued. How- 
ever, at last, in 1859, an award was made. The Senate resolved 
that the Choctaws were entitled to the proceeds of the sale of the 
lands already disposed of by the United States, less the costs of 
survey, sale, etc., and also that they should be allowed twelve and a 
half cents per acre for the lands remaining unsold. Pausing only 
to remark that the payment of one-tenth of the market value, as 
fixed by the Government itself in selling to its own citizens, and 
that after a delay of nearly thirty years, was but a feeble response 
to the magnanimous assurance of “fair, just, and liberal consid- 
eration,” let us follow the history of the transaction. 

After the lapse of another year and more, the Secretary of the 
Interior—who was instructed to state the amount—reported that 
the amount due the Chocktaws was $2,981,247.30. But still, “the 
sacrifices, faithful services, and general good conduct of the Chock- 
taw people” did not secure the payment of the amount which had 
been due them for a third of a century, and that, too, upon a 
bargain of which they certainly had the worst end. 

At last, in 1861, Congress appropriated, not the full amount due, 
which justice and honesty demanded, but about one-sixth of that 
sum, or $500,000. But even then only one-half of the amount 
appropriated was paid. Such tenacious clutching of another's 
money by an individual would be called mean and miserly, perhaps 
the indignant creditor might be excused if he called it rascally. 

Besides the $250,000 paid, bonds of the Government for a like 
amount were prepared; but the weak spasm of virtue had spent 
itself in the payment of the driblet in 1861, and the bonds, instead 
of being delivered, were quietly and complacently retained in the 
national Treasury. Again and again these wronged Indians made 
the tiresome journey to, and endured uncongenial sojourns at, 
Washington, to plead and patiently wait for justice. 
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In 1874 but $250,000 of the $2,981,247.30 had been paid. In that 
year a committee of the House of Representatives reported a review 
of the facts, and said that “the United States cannot in equity, jus- 
tice, nor without national dishonor refuse to pay.” Yea, verily! The 
load of “national dishonor” had been carried for forty-four years, 
and it was high time to think of -“ equity and justice.” The lands 
of the Chocktaws had been acquired in 1830; the proceeds of their 
sale had for many years been used and enjoyed by the United 
States; payment was guaranteed by the most solemn and binding 
contract which a government can make. Webster said a treat 
“stands on the ground of national contract, and is declared by the 
Constitution to be the supreme law of the land, and this gives it a 
character higher than any act of ordinary legislation.” And yet 
we see this great Government virtually repudiating, by failing to 
perform its most sacred contract. And the shame is intensified by 
the fact that the injured party to the agreement could be so 
treated with impunity. 

In the purchase of Florida from Spain, Louisiana from France, 
or Alaska from Russia, would the United States have acted as she 
did in the purchase from the Chocktaws? Yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Worcester vs. the State of Georgia, has 
decided that the obligation of treaties with Indians are equally 
sacred with those made with foreign nations. Must we confess, 
then, that the conscience of our Government, and its readiness to 
comply with its contracts, is regulated by the position and power 


of the nation with which it deals? Is the mora] force of a fleet of 
ironclads stronger than an innate sense of justice? Will an 
honest demand only be recognized when supported by a threaten- 
ing array of force? Have we one code of morals for the weak, 
and a different one for the strong? Is the United States Govern- 
ment honest? 

The story of bad faith and dishonest conduct toward the Chock- 
taws is not ended. In 1881 a law was passed by which the Court 
of Claims was authorized “to try all questions of difference arising 
out of treaty stipulations with the Chocktaws; to review the entire 
question de novo; and not to be estopped by any-action had or 
award made by the Senate of the United States in pursuance of the 
treaty of 1855;” with the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

What words of sufficient force, having proper respect to our 
Government, can be used to designate this conduct? After a 
default of thirty years the claim was recognized and an umpire of 
the Government’s own selection was chosen to determine the basis 
of adjustment. The amount due was ascertained; a small pay- 
ment on account was made; twenty years more of delay; and then 
treaty, settlement, and debt are virtually repudiated, and the 
Indians are turned over to a Federal Court, subject to more costs 
and more delay. A judicial decision has been rendered in their 
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favor; but even now, in this year of grace 1891, the Chocktaw 
debt, sixty years old, has not been paid. 

The treatment of the Cherokee Indians by the United States has 
been scarcely more creditable. In 1835 that tribe—or nation, as 
they were graciously called when bargained with—ceded valuable 
lands to this Government... As usual, payment was delayed; and 
as a legal result of that delay, interest accumulated. Interest, 
amongst all people, civilized or savage, is part of a debt which has 
matured and has not been paid. It has been defined to be satis- 
faction for damage done for not paying money which is due. 
* Interest,” says Pothier, “includes the loss which one has suffered, 
and the gain which he has failed to make.” He might have added, 
and the gain which the debtor has made out of money belonging 
to his creditor, and wrongfully withheld from him. 

After many years of default on the part of the United States, 
another treaty became necessary, or at least was found to be con- 
venient to preserve the appearance of an honest purpose. No 
reason in law, or equity, or honor, could be suggested against the 
liability of the Government. But the helpless Indians agreed that 
the Senate-of the United States should act as arbitrator of their 
claim. In 1850 the Senate decided the simple question, which 
needed no arbitration to determine, that there was due to the 
Cherokees $189,422.76. 

In connection with this subject of interest as an incident to and 
part of the debt, and of the manner in which our Government has 
denied or evaded its liability, we may refer to the loans made by 
the several States to the United States during the war of 1812. 
Notwithstanding the universally recognized law of commerce, as 
well as the law of nations, that interest on borrowed money is as 
. honest a claim and as just a liability as the principal sum bor- 
rowed, the United States haggled over the question for years. In 
the case of Massachusetts twenty-two years elapsed, and the inter- 
est exceeded the original debt before Congress ceased to quibble, 
and paid the claim. 

Congress, being the conscience-keeper of the Government in so . 
far as its financial transactions are concerned, having at last recog- 
nized the liability for interest on borrowed money, it remained for 
an astute accounting officer, by a juggling in bookkeeping, to 
wipe out the claim of Virginia. Instead of following the estab- 
lished and undisputed rule that payments on account must be 
first credited on the interest due, and then the surplus, if any, 
shall be credited on the principal, the Auditor of the Treasury 
credited all the money paid to Virginia on the principal, and 
exultingly held up the balance-sheet showing the debt all paid 
and the account closed; and “the Old Dominion” to this day has 
been denied every dollar of the many thousands of interest due her. 

A man who is severe and harsh and unjust towards those of his 
own, or approximately of his own, position and influence and power, 
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is not prone to be generous or even fair in his treatment of those 
subordinate and in any measure dependent upon him. Nor can 
we expect a nation, which ignores or reluctantly recognizes the 
rights of an independent power, to show a proper consideration 
for the claim of its own citizens against itself. Nor can it escape 
the charge of dishonesty by bravely and resolutely enforcing the 
demands of its own citizens against foreign powers, if at the same 
time it studiously evades its own obligations to those citizens. 
That is a very common and cheap form of virtue: which insists that 
others shall be just and honest, without setting the example or 
following the rule which we commend to others and require them 
to observe. 

It may stagger the credulity, but it is an inexorable and shame- 
ful fact, that the aggregate amount of indebtednesss of the 
United States Government to different citizens mounts up to tens 
of millions of dollars. These sums are not open to dispute. The 
accounts are not open and unsettled; but the books of the Treas- 
ury Department show the auditing and adjustment by the account- 
ing officers of the Government. In many, perhaps in most, cases 
the creditor has had no hearing. The officers chosen by the 
debtor have stated the accounts and struck the balance in accord- 
_—_ with their own whims and arrogant assumption of infalli- 

ility. 

i not be the legal duty, but it unquestionably is the moral 
duty, of an individual who finds himself indebted to one who is 
ignorant of the fact, to notify him, and to pay him the amount 
found to be due. The one who retains the money of another under 
such circumstances is palpably dishonest. The conversion of 
such money by the debtor to his own use might not be indictable 
as constructive larceny or embezzlement, but there would be an — 
easy conviction in the court of conscience. Yet there has been for 
years a rule in the Treasury Department which prohibits any 
employee from giving information to a citizen of the Republic that 
there is a balance standing to his credit on the books of the Depart- 
ment. . The settlement of public accounts is almost always 
protracted, tedious, and often exasperating. Those whose financial 
transactions with the Government are being adjusted, in most 
instances live away from the seat of Government, many of them at 
remote distances; they cannot supervise the settlement; the amount 
may be too small to justify the expense of employing an agent at 
Washington; months and years run by, and they cease to expect 
any award in their favor. They may be in straitened circum- 
stances, not knowing where to look for relief, dispirited, hopeless. 
And through all their dire need and sore distress this rich Govern- 
ment has been their debtor. 

The case of General Fremont is but one of hundreds of similar 
character. But his distinguished services and prominent position 
give it an impressivness which others less illustrious would fail to 
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create. Many years ago the Auditor who stated his account 
reported the General as a defaulter. He bore this humiliation 
through his old age and poverty; his proud spirit quietly chafed 
at what he felt was a gross injustice by the Government for which 
he had made many sacrifices and endured much suffering. Finally, 
but only a short time before his death, he was appointed a Major- 
General on the retired list of the Army. Then, with the impulse 
of an honest man, he went to the Treasury to pay the amount 
charged against him, which hitherto he had no means of 
satisfying. He then learned that, years before, his accounts had 
been re-examined, and that instead of being a defaulter, a con- 
siderable sum had been long standing to his credit. The new 
honor es senge conferred by his Government may have caused him 
to condone the wrong which had been done him, but it was none 
the less grievous and scandalons. How many hundreds there are 
equally outraged, and without any subsequent palliative, the secret 
history of the Treasury Department alone can disclose. 

A peep into this history was obtained by a resolution, of the 
House of Representatives in 1885, demanding a statement of “all 
balances due to and from the United States as shown by the books 
of the Register of the Treasury and the Sixth Auditor.” In reply 
to this call it was stated it would take twenty-five clerks four years 
_ to make such a statement. It needs no elaboration of this declar- 
ation to show the enormous number of unliquidated accounts in 
the two offices specified. It is true that many of them showed 
balances due to the United States. Although we are not now con- 
sidering the case of the debtors to the Government, it may be 
remarked that the negligence of the officers in permitting such 
debts to accumulate wrought a great injustice to the honest citi- 
zens who were compelled to bear the burden of the delinquents. 

From the report responsive to the resolution referred to, we 
learn that by the accounts settled by the Fourth Auditor there was 
found to be due by the Government during the period between 
1866 and 1885, remaining unpaid, the sum of $619,489.45, The 
account settled by the Second Auditor, relating to the Judiciary, 
showed that $382,104.50 was due to different citizens in 1865. The 
accounts relating to customs dues carried balances to the credit 
of citizens aggregating $41,178.95. 

A further answer to the question, “Is the United States Govern- 
ment honest?” may be found in the history of captured and aban- 
doned property. During “the War of the Rebellion,” in 1863, the 
Government officers were authorized and directed to take charge 
of all property which might be found to have been abandoned, or 
which might be captured by the United States army; the property 
was sold, and the proceeds were turned into the United States 
Treasury. Under this law a vast amount of cotton was seized and 
sold. Deducting over twenty-five per cent for expenses, the 
sum remaining in the Treasury amounted to $24,724,022.37. The 
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Supreme Court in several cases (Padelford vs. United States, 9th 
Wallace; Klein vs. United States, 13th Wallace; Armstrong vs. 
United States, 13th Wallace) declared that it never was the inten- 
tion of the United States to confiscate this property, or to divest 
the owners of any of their rights. As to those owners who had not 
been loyal, the Court said that the Act of December 8, 1863, 
authorizing their pardon,and the ensuing proclamation of am- 
nesty, relieved all those who accepted its terms from disabilities, 
and entitled them to recover the proceeds of the sale of their 
cotton; and that the Government had constituted itself as trustee 
for those entitled to this money. But the unjust steward has 
rigorously held on to the money of his cestuis que trust, loyal as 
well as disloyal, releasing only such as favoritism or influence 
could wrest from it. And to-day a large proportion of the enor- 
mous sum remains in the Treasury, or rather has been used by the 
Government as if the money belonged to it. 

Look also at the backing and filling, the subterfuges and evasions, 
the utter absence of fair and frank conduct which has character- 
ized the accounting officers with reference to the longevity pay 
voted by Congress for long and faithful service in the army. The 
Act of 1838 provided that every officer (the law was subsequently 
enlarged to include enlisted men) should be entitled, in addition 
to his regular pay, to a certain percentage thereof for every five 
years he may have served or should serve in the Army of the United 
States. To the reproach of the Treasury Department it became 
necessary to take several test cases to the Supreme Court to have 
a judicial determination of a plain statute. Instead of promptly 
obeying the judgment of that tribunal of the highest and last 
resort, the ingenuity of the Treasury officials has been exercised 
to find a method to evade the law. A bold and startling one was 
discovered by the Second Comptroller. He announced that the 
Supreme Court did not have jurisdiction. Neither the Attorney- 
General’s corps of trained lawyers nor the august Court discov- 
ered this; but it is set up as an actual bar to several thousand 
claimants who stood before the Treasury to receive the amounts 
voted to them by Congress, and which it was decided they were 
entitled to have. 

The statute of limitations, not inappropriately, has been de- 
signated as “the rogue’s plea.” But the United States Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to take advantage of this plea to escape the 
payment of obligations to its citizens, which it has been compelled 
by public sentiment to acknowledge, and which it could find no 
other means of evading. 

The modern notion of certain so-called reformers is that 
manufacturers of and dealers in whiskey have no rights which 
any person is bound to respect. And to some extent the Govern- 
ment has adopted this idea, although professing to administer 
equal and exact justice to all men. Whether to give a job to the 
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inventor, or to protect the Internal Revenue Department against 
fraud—the purpose does not affect the question—every distiller 
was required by law to buy and use a TKice metre. @ price, 
$200, was in each case paid into the Treasury for the benefit of 
Mr. Tice. The contrivance was absolutely worthless, and was 
soon pronounced so, and its use was discontinued by order of the 
Department. But the money which the distillers were arbitrarily 
compelled to pay has not been refunded. ‘ 

This paper, incomplete as it must necessarily be, would be no- 
ticeably defective if it omitted an allusion to the French spolia- 
tion claims. For almost a hundred years this class of creditors 
has been crowding the classic porticoes of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, waiting with the heart-sickness which accompanies hope 
deferred. The original claimants and two succeeding generations 
of their heirs went to their graves with the painful conviction that 
their Government was unjust and dishonest. Again and again 
these claims were presented to Congress, were examined by com- 
mittees, were reported as perfectly valid; but still payment was 
withheld. Probably no other question in the history of this coun- 
try has been the subject of so many able and elaborate reports. 
They come down to us from the earlier days of the republic sare- 
tioned by such immortal names as Livingston, Webster, Everett, 
Cushing, Charles J. Ingersoll, Clayton, Choate, and Sumner. 
And of living statesmen and lawyers none stand higher than those 
who have maintained the obligation of the Government to pay 
these claims. Tardy and partial justice—most tardy and most 
meagre—has finally been rendered; but the many who lived in 
want end died in despair left as the only heritage to their chil- 
dren a keen and bitter sense of the dishonesty of the Govern- 
ment. 

Without discussing the question of the legal liability of the 
United States for damages suffered by loyal citizens from the ac- 
tion of the Federal as well as of the Confederate forces in the late 
war, it is relevent and interesting to refer to the course pursued 
by France after her conflict with Germany. Although defeated 
and crushed; stripped of two rich provinces; her treasury empty; 
with an enormous indemnity to be paid to her conqueror; under- 
going the experiment and ordeal of a change in the form of gov- 
ernment—under all these adverse circumstances the nation rec- 
ognized its duty to reimburse its citizens for the losses whici they 
had sustained. Something over $42,000,000 was appropriated by the 
National Assembly for the purpose indicated. is large sum was 
applied to the reparation of losses by individuals, by cities, by 
communes, and * departments ; and it also covered enforced 
levies made by the Germans in different places. 

The marked contrast between the action of France and the 
course pursued by the United States is not creditable to our 
Government. During the civil war property of all kinds and of 
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enormous value belonging to individuals was destroyed or used 
by the armies of the opposing forces. Leaving out of consider- 
ation the losses sustained by those actually engaged in war against 
the United States, and those who were supporting and sustaining 
those so engaged, there remain hundreds, even thousands, whose 
property was swept from them without any compensation or 
redress. The compulsory levies upon Frederick, York, and other 
towns; the destruction of Chambersburg; the devastation caused 
by different raids of the Confederates; and the still greater and. 
more wide-spread devastation by the Union forces, in which friends 
suffered indiscriminately with enemies, present an array of such 
losses as the French Government made haste to grant indemnity 
for, but which our far richer Government looks on with indiffer- 
ence or coldness. 

True, we required Great Britain to pay for losses suffered by 
our citizens, not by any act of hers, but by her failure to prevent. 
these losses from becoming possible. If we can hold a foreign 
power liable for damages inflicted by the Confederates, and to 
which that foreign power only indirectly contributed, how can we 
refuse to acknowledge and atone for injuries done by our own 
authorities directly, and for other injuries not prevented? Is it 
because of a difference of paymasters? Is the rule of justice and 
honesty which we enforce upon others to be waived when a com- 
pliance with it will cost us something? Is the United States 
Government honest ? 

Under the civil law a citizen could bring suit against his own 
Government, to enforce ordinary obligations. And this right has 
been preserved by the codes of most European nations. Provision 
for the maintenance of such actions has been made by France, 
Belgium, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and 
several of the German States. 

The United States passed through more than half a century of 
existence before it recognized the justice of this principle of the 
civil law. In 1855 the Court of Claims was established, with limited 
jurisdiction. The scope of its authority has from time to time 
been considerably enlarged. Until the passage of these laws—and 
since, as will presently appear—the citizen could only secure the 
payment of what was due him and withheld by the wrongful 
action, or no less wrongful want of action, of any of the depart- 
ments, by means ofan ActofCongress. Day after day, session after 
session, year after year, worn and anxious men thronged the corri- 
dors of the Capitol, until they became as familiar as the variegated 
columns in Statuary Hall. They learned to know that “the law's 
delay” was reckless haste in comparison with the snail’s pace of 
Congressional action. One by one hundreds of them, foot-sore 
and heart-sore, have dropped by the wayside; their.debts unpaid; 
their money helping to swell the surplus in the national treasury. 

The Senate has a standing committee on claims. The House of 
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Representatives has a similar committee, and also one on war 
claims. One day in each week is, by the Rules of the House, 
designated for the consideration of private claims. But this ap- 
pearance of a desire to investigate is to a great extent a delu- 
sion and a mockery. The private calendar—except Pension bills 
—is far oftener laid aside than considered; meritorious claims, by 
reason of their frequent introduction, become stale and are looked 
upon with suspicion; an unjust fate brought upon them by the 
negligence of some, who make the result of their own supineness 
an excuse for the odium they attach to an honest demand upon 
the Government. 

To be a “ watch-dog of the Treasury ” from honest and patriotic 
motives, without any petty demagoguery or narrow ideas of jus- 
tice, is to be one of the most valuable of public officers. But the 
role becomes ridiculous, and worse, when played by “mongrel, 
whelp, and cur of low degree.” It is beyond. question that many 
fraudulent claims against the Government have been boldly, per- 
sistently, and, more’s the pity, successfully prosecuted. But that 
is a most lame and illogical reason for resisting the payment of 
honest claims. There should be the most rigid scrutiny by an 
impartial tribunal; and a claim judicially \etermined to be honest, 
should be honestly and promptly paid. Congress should have no 
power to appropriate money for any claim which has not been 
reduced to a judgment, after a full and fair trial in a court of 
law. The creation of a new tribunal, or the enlargement of the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, and an increase in the number 
of its judges would be an incalculable relief to members of Con- 
gress, and a safe and satisfactory way of reaching a just settle- 
ment of all disputes between the Government and its citizens. 

To give confidence and character to the suggested tribunal, 
there should be no right to review its proceedings by the national 
‘legislature. It has already been stated that, ever since the Court of 
Claims was established, creditors of the Government who have 
recovered judgment in that tribunal must still go through the 
ordeal of securing an appropriation from Congress. And this 
is more than a mere form. It is verily an ordeal. In some 
cases there is but little difficulty. But in most of them the 
judgment of the judiciary, based upon a full’ and patient 
investigation, is reviewed by Congress with less informa- 
tion, less opportunity, and often with less desire to reach 
a fair conclusion. A startling array of cases could be pre- 
sented in which the indebtedness of the United States has been 
determined by one of its own courts, and yet the guardians of its 
honor have for years refused to give effect to the judgments by 
appropriating money to pay them. When Congress shows dis- 
respect to judicial decisions, the people having claims against the 
Government should be given some more certain redress than a 
discredited Court. A ready acceptance of the judgment of the 
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Court, and a prompt and ungrudging et of its decrees, 


would give assurance of a purpose to be honest, would restore a 
confidence that has been fearfully shattered, and revive a hope 
that has almost died, that the contention of a citizen against his 
Government will meet with a fair show of justice. But her full 
measure of duty will be done only when the United States shall 
have provided opportunities, processes, and Courts whereby the 
rights of the humblest of her citizens can be as easily and effectu- 
ally adjudicated, and the amount due to him as speedily collected 
as if the account were between individuals. 

Bacon, who, like many modern statesmen, was better at pre- 
scribing than at following rules of virtue and morality, said: “When 
any of the four pillars of government are mainly shaken or weak- 
ened (which are religion, justice, counsel, and treasure), men had 
need to pray for fair weather.” If we have showed that the pillar 
of justice has been “mainly shaken or weakened,” so that the roof 
of the Temple has become leaky, it becomes all good citizens not 
only “to pray for fair weather,” but to see that the damage is re- 
paired without delay. 

James H. Hopxins. 

Pirrspure, Pa. 


CRISIS. 


As when some watcher of the skies, 
Whom many sleepless nights have worn, 
Falls prone upon his bench, and lies 
Outstretched, by slumber overborne; 


Meanwhile some splendid argent mass, 
_ For ages out of mortal ken, 
Moves slowly o’er his object-ghnas, 
And fades away in space again: 


So come the crises of our lives 
When least foreseen. In sleep we lie 
What time the pregnant star arrives 
That makes, or mars, our destiny. 


JAMES BuckH 1M. 
Buruineron, Vr. 
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THE RECORD REVIEWED. 


II. 


GENERAL LEE started to Cashtown, not dreaming of a collision 
with the enemy so soon. Buford’s cavalry were holding Gettysburg 
simply as an outpost. Meade had never seen, knew nothing about 
the topographic features of the place, and had no idea of fighting 
a battle there. Colonel Taylor,* of General Lee’s staff, says that 
“General Heth was ordered to ascertain what force was at Gettys- 
burg, and if he found infantry there to report the fact, but not to 
force an engagement.” He does not say who gave the order, but it 
is very clear that General Lee did not. General Hill says that he 
went there to discover what was in his front ; he does not say that 
he was ordered. The enemy had not approached our lines except 
at Fairfield the day before by accident. Union pickets were on the 
Cashtown pike, several miles from Hill’s. The impatient and im- 
pulsive Virginian resolved to drive them away in pretty much the 
same spirit of chivalric adventure that Lord Percy vowed to hunt the 
deer on the Cheviot Hills without the leave of Douglas. It is clear 
that when Ewell got the dispatch from Hill saying that he was going 
to Gettysburg he did not understand that a battle was impending; 
for General Rodes says that when within four miles of the town, to 
his surprise, the presence of the enemy there in force was announced 
by the cannonade. Heth’s division had started down the Gettysbur 
pike early that morning and encountered Buford’s pickets, which 
were driven in. At that time there was no infantry force at Gettys- 
burg, but Buford fought his men dismounted and checked Heth’s 
advance until the arrival of Reynolds with the first corps, that had 
camped some six miles back. General Heth says: ‘‘ Archer and 
Davis were now directed. to advance, the object being to feel the 
enemy; to make a forced reconnaissance and to determine in what 
force the enemy were—whether or not he was massing his forces on 
Gettysburg. eavy columns of the enemy were soon encountered. 
General Davis was unable to hold the position he had gained. The 
enemy concentrated on his front and flanks in overwhelming force. 
. . . Archer encountered heavy masses in his front, and his gallant 
little brigade, after being almost surrounded. by overwhelming 
forces in front and on both flanks, was forced back.” Archer anda 
good many of his men were made prisoners. . . . “ Zhe enemy,” 
says General Heth, “had now been felt, and fownd to be in heavy 
force.” Heth further says that, ‘‘at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
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July 1st, I [he] was ignorant what force was at or near Gettysburg, 
and supposed it consisted of cavalry, most probably supported by a 
brigade or two of infantry.” To justify an attack on an unknown 
force it must ordinarily appear that it was necessary in order to 
avert a certain imminent danger. Milroy, when surrounded at 
Winchester, was right in taking the chances of a night attack for the 
purpose of getting away, because he knew that if he stayed until 
daylight they would all be prisoners. It would be difficult to show 
that any such necessity existed in our army at that time. Now 
General Heth says that he only went there to make a reconnaissance. 
A reconnaissance is a demonstration or attack for the purpose of 
discovering the strength and position of an euemy. After the 
enemy has been forced to develop himself, the attacking force re- 
tires. It looks like General Heth and General Hill had now got 
the information they wanted, and ought to have been satisfied; 
especially as they had lost a brigadier-general, and got two of their 
brigades shattered. Up to this time only two brigades on our side 
had been engaged. General Hill says that Heth drove the enemy 
back until he came upon the first and eleventh corps that were 
disposed to dispute his further advance. As General Hill went 
there to discover what was in his front, it appears that he had now 
found it. As Heth had got worsted in the combat, Hill now brought 
up Heth’s two reserve brigades and Pender’s division, and made . 
another onset. He would probably have suffered a severe repulse 
had not. Ewell, marching, like Desaix at Marengo, to the sound of 
the cannon, conie up just in the nick of time. The enemy were 
routed and driven in confusion from the field. Yet even with the 
reinforcement of Rodes the fight was critical until Early came in 
on the flank and rear and gave the finishing stroke. Hill says that 
his two divisions were too much exhausted by the six hours’ fighting 
to pursue. This was the most remarkable reconnaissance that ever 
was made. It is perfectly clear from General Heth’s report that the 
battle was precipitated without orders from General Lee. Ewell 
was simply drawn into the fight to save Hill. He says that he noti- 
fied General Lee by a courier when he turned his column towards 
Gettysburg, and received in reply a message that he did not want 
to engage the enemy then if they were in force. They were about 
25,000 strong. But when Ewell got this message he had gone too 
far to fall back. General Lee arrived just as the rout began. The 
fact that a man of his aggressive temper did not order a pursuit 
shows that he even then had misgivings, and did not look on the 
victory with unalloyed pleasure. Still, on the field of victory he 
could not condemn the lieutenant who was responsible for provoking 
the fight. It would have been like judging Manlius in sight of the 
Capitol. 

tt has been the common opinion that General Lee took his army 
to Gettysburg in pursuance of a matured plan, and that being 
without cavalry he was surprised at finding the enemy there. The 
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truth is he had no idea of going there before he heard the sound of 
battle, and he knew that the enemy held the place. Hill of course, 
in his report, speaks of feeling the want of cavalry in the fight. 
He felt the want of infantry a great deal more than of cavalry. 
Having no cavalry would have been a good reason for his not going 
there ; it was a very poor one for going. If the enemy’s cavalry 
had been aggressive and annoying, and he had had no cavalry to 
drive them off, there might have been some pretext for complaining. 
He ought to have expected to find Meade’s whole army instead of a 
fragment in position to meet him. If he needed cavalry to make a 
reconnaissance he might have asked Ewell tosend his. General Lee 
would certainly have never ordered a reconnaissance before his army 
had been concentrated and was ready for battle. As General Lee 
has been supposed to be responsible for the fight, it has always been a 
mystery why he halted on the field and allowed the enemy to re-form 
upon the heights beyond the town. The reason is plain. The fight 
had been brought on against his judgment and without his knowl- 
edge; the enemy’s reserve held the ridge, and the wreck of the two 
corps were forming around them, It was improbable that 25,000 
men should not be in supporting distance of the whole army. The 
battle had lasted six hours, and there was every reason to believe 
that fresh troops were on the ground or were near at hand. With 
the light then before him I think that his decision was right. It 
must be kept in mind that the position of the enemy on Cemetery 
Ridge was almost inaccessible even to infantry; and no force of 
cavalry could have discovered what was beyond. Besides, if Stuart 
had been present with his cavalry, Meade’s whole army would have 
been there with his cavalry to guard his flanks. It was Stuart’s 
movement around Meade’s rear that had drawn off his éavalry and 
dispersed hisarmy. In judging General Lee we must put ourselves 
in his place. Every man who ever commanded an army must be 
regarded as a failure if judged in any other way. If the battle had 
been brought on by General Lee’s orders, then he certainly would be 
subject to criticism if he had halted and not pushed his success. 
There were a thousand reasons for continuing the fight where there 
had been one for beginning it. General Longstreet says that if 
Napoleon had been in command of the Confederates on the after- 
noon of July 1st with two-thirds of his army, and knowing that his 
enemy had only two-sevenths of his, he would have seized Cemetery 
Heights. And so would General Lee if he had known then what 
General Longstreet knows now. General Longstreet was personally 
on the field; he did not advise General Lee to attack. Yet even 
Napoleon did not always gather the fruits of a victory: The delay 
on the morning after Ligny gave time for the armies of the allies 
to unite: the result—a sea-girt island—a weeping willow—and the 
lonely tomb. General Lee, having condoned on the field the error 
that precipitated the battle, was forever estopped from complaining 
of it. He says that he had not intended to fight a general battle so 
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far from his base unless attacked; but finding himself unexpectedly 
confronted by the Northern army, “‘a battle thus became, ‘in a meas- 
ure, unavoidable.” Now General Lee could not have meant that the 
enemy’s being at Gettysburg had not been expected by himself or 
Hill and Heth when they went there. Hill says that he had informed 
General Lee of it the night before ; besides, as he knew that they 
were advancing north he must have been expecting them. General 
Lee meant that the collision between Hill’s corps and the enemy at 
Gettysburg had been unexpected, and that the army had been so 
compromised that a battle was unavoidable. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the statement of General Long that ‘‘ this battle 
was precipitated by the absence of information which could only 
be obtained by an active cavalry force.” 

It is proper then to inquire why General Hill and General Heth 
did not wait for the cavalry. They certainly knew that Ewell’s was 
within ten miles of them when they shasted to Gettysburg : on the 
night of the 30th, in a note to Pleasonton, Buford complains that 
the roads in his front “are terribly infested with cavalry.” It has 
often been said that the battle was an accident. Itisnottrue. As 
the final result was disastrous to us that idea has been propagated 
for the purpose of ne the responsibility for it upon Stuart, by 
creating the impression that the Confederates were surprised for 
want of cavalry. There was no surprise. Hill and Heth knew 
when they left their camp as much about the force at Gettysburg 
as a body of cavalry could have told them. They went there to 
have a fight—and had it. Before any blame can attach to Stuart in 
connection with the battle it must be shown (1) that he was im- 
properly away; (2) that his absence caused a necessity for the 
infantry tomake the attack. I have shown that Stuart was then 
doing his duty under orders; it was due to his operations on Meade’s 
right that he was surprised by the attack on his left, when two of 
his army corps were caught in delictoand crushed. As we intended 
to fight a defensive battle about Cashtown all we had to do was to 
be ready when the enemy came. It was not at all necessary for us 
to know what force was at Gettysburg unless we intended to attack 
it. As long as they were quiet we could afford to be. If it were 
so necessary, though, to have cavalry, then it was wrong to attack 
without it. If the enemy behind a cloud of cavalry had approached 
our lines, and surprised the army, then there might have been some 
reason for the complaint. But they did nothing of the kind; we 
surprised them. General Long says, that while General Lee and 
his staff were ascending the western slope of South Mountain they 
heard firing in the direction of Gettysburg, which at first caused 
a little uneasiness; but he concluded it was only a cavalry affair; 
on reaching Cashtown the sound indicated a severe engagement. 
General Long, although trying to place the blame on the cavalry, here 
unwittingly shows where the responsibility lies. If General Lee had 
ordered the attack he would have been on the field to direct it, and 
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would not have been surprised when he heard the firing. That 
General Lee did not intend to go to Gettysburg, and did not under- 
stand what the firing meant, is shown by the report of his chief of 
artillery, General Pendleton, who was with him. General Pendle- 
ton says that, as they were crossing the mountain before noon, can- 
non-shots were heard in the direction of Gettysburg: ‘‘ Jts signi- 
ficance, however, was not then fully understood. It might be only a 
passing skirmish; it might be more serious. After a brief pause 
near Cashtown, to see how it would prove, the commanding general, 
finding the cannonade to continue and increase, moved rapidly for- 
ward.’ 

General Long gives adramatic turn to his narrative, and intro- 
duces a dialogue which he says occurred between himself and 
General Lee on the night after the battle: 

General Lee—*“ Colonel Long, do you think we had better at- 
tack without the cavalry? If we do so we will not, if successful, be 
able to reap the fruits of victory.” 

Colonel Long—‘‘In my opinion it would be best not to wait 
for Stuart. It is uncertain where he is, or when he will arrive. 
At present only two or three corps of the enemy’s army are up, and 
it seems best to attack them before they can be greatly strengthened 
by reinforcements. The cavalry had better be Jeft to take care of 
itself.” 

Now it is plain that this reported conversation is as purel 
imaginary as if he had said that he had had it at a symposium with 
Plato. 1. General Lee states in his report that during the after- 
noon he had received intelligence that Stuart was near; he knew 
that night that he would arrive the next day.- 2. In the fight which 
had just closed, there had been taken over 5,000 prisoners and a 
number of cannon, as General Long says, without the aid of cavalry. 
3. General Lee knew that if two or three corps of the enemy were 
now in his front, either they would leave during the night, or their 
whole army would be there next morning. 4. denseit Lee knew 
that the absence of his own cavalry was compensated for by the ab- 
sence of that of the enemy. : 

General Longstreet says that he opposed the attack on the second 
day because we had no cavalry. He forgets that Stuart was on the 
field before he deployed a single brigade for action. McLaw’s divi- 
sion did not get within four miles of the battlefield until after dark 
on July lst, and Hood’s arrive¢c. at the same distance after mid- 
night. As they had marched only ten or twelve miles they could 
not have started from Greenwood before the afternoon. If General 
Lee had intended to fight a battle that day he would have had 
every division on the field that morning. In that event there 
would have been no second day’s battle. 

And now to return to Stuart. When he received his final in- 
structions, dated 5 p.m. June 23d, he was in Loudon. General 
Lee gave him discretion to cross the Potomac either west or east of 
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the Ridge. He was ordered to go immediately and report to Ewell 
on the Susquehanna. He determined to take the shortest and 
most direct route, and cross the Potomac at Seneca, in the enemy’s 
rear; he expected in going this way to be able to seriously cripple 
Hooker by destroying his transportation he would find on the roads 
and along the canal. Hooker was resting quietly, waiting for our 
army to move. ‘The Northern army was scattered over three coun- 
ties, and its corps were so far apart that there would be no diffi- 
culty in passing between them. Pleasonton’s cavalry corps was 
between Middleburg and Aldie. He would of course send at least 
a division in pursuit; that was the very thing General Lee wanted. 
They could not molest the march of our army into Pennsylvania while 
they were looking after the rear of their own. The two brigades that 
he would leave behind would detain the enemy’s other cavalry division 
and perform the duty of watching them as long as they stayed in 
Virginia. When the enemy moved on North the commander, 
General Beverly H. Robertson, was instructed to ‘‘ cross the Poto- 
mac, follow the army, keeping on its right and rear... and 
report anything of importance to Lieutenant-General Longstreet, 
with whose position you will communicate by relays through 
Charlestown.” This disposes of the charge that Stuart took all the 
cavalry with him. Robertson had about 3,000 men and two bat- 
teries. Early on the morning of June 26th the enemy marched 
across his front to the Potomac. His instructions required him in 
that event to report this movement to General Longstreet, and to 
follow the army om its right flank. He retired to the gaps in the 
Blue Ridge, where he remained until the afternoon of the 29th, 
when the courier arrived from General Lee with the order to come on 
to Chambersburg. General Lee says that nothing of the movement 
was reported to him. Robertson crossed the Potomac at Williamsport 
on July 1st, and reached Cashtown on July 3d, which was as near as 
he got to Gettysburg. One of his brigades (Jones’) went down to 
Fairfield, and had a skirmish with a regiment of cavalry. On the 
morning of June 25th Stuart debouched through a gap of the Bull 
Run and moved toward the Potomac. Near Haymarket he found ° 
the road blocked by Hancock’s corps. On the day before, Long- 
street and Hill had moved toward the river in view of Maryland 
Heights, and the news was immediately telegraphed to Hooker. 
This set his whole army in motion the next morning. Hooker’s 
army was marching that day on all the roads leading to the Poto- 
mac. If Stuart had started a day earlier, or if our army had de- 
layed a day longer, Stuart would have had no difficulty in reaching 
the north bank of the Potomac on the 25th ahead of Hooker. 
There would then have been nothing in front to oppose him. 
Stahel’s division of cavalry had been added to the army of the 
Potomac, and had crossed on the morning of the 25th, and moved 
on through Frederick toward Boonesboro. No doubt, if Stuart 
had got over on that day, Stahel would have been recalled, and 
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sent toward Baltimore to protect the railroad. He would have 
come along just in time to see the wrecks and ruin on the line of 
Stuart’s march. Before Hooker could have done a thing to 
prevent it, all communication between Washington and the North 
would have been broken. He would have forgotten that Lee 
was in his front, in his anxiety for his rear and the safety of the 
capital. ‘here was nothing foolhardy about the enterprise; there 
were fewer obstacles in the way when Stuart started than there 
were when he rodearound McClelland on the Chickahominy. That 
was a mere brilliant exploit—a raid; this movement was in codp- 
eration aud in harmony with the other operations of the army. 
Although all was not gained that had been expected, on account 
of the » ie in crossing the river, yet the success achieved justified 
the undertaking. Stuart had a short artillery duel with Hancock, 
and then turned off to make a detour through Fairfax to get to 
the river. He sent a dispatch to General Lee informing him that 
the enemy were marching North. It was then too late to turn 
back and go the other route. Hancock informed Hooker that a 
body of about 6,000 cavalry was in his rear. A brigade of cavalry 
was ordered to report immediately to him.* 

As the Southern army was now on Northern soil, and Hooker 
was marching to expel the invader, it would be supposed that his 
cavalry would be in the advance, harassing the flank or rear of the 
enemy. But not so. His cavalry corps did not cross until late on 
the night of the 27th; the last of the army. + 

While Pleasonton was crossing at Edward’s Ferry, Stuart was 
crossing about ten miles below. Pleasonton knew nothing of Stu- 
art’s being near. That night Hooker was at Frederick City; Gen- 
eral Lee at Chambersburg; Ewell at Carlisle; Early near York. 
Gordon camped at Gettysburg the night before, and left that morn- 


ing. 

The artillery duel with Hancock kept Pleasonton with his cavalry 
behind, when according to all the rules of war he should have been 
in advance of the army. Buford marched directly on toward Mid- 
dletown Valley; Gregg went toward Frederick City. Stuart camped 
at Seneca on the night of the 27th. Early the next morning he 
started on north in accordance with General Lee’s order “to do 


* Williams, A.A.G., to Pleasonton : 

‘* General Hancock reports that the enemy have appeared in the direction of 
New Baltimore, with a force estimated at from four regiments to 6,000 men, 
with one battery. The commanding general directs that you at once send a 
brigade of cavalry to report toGeneral Hancock. Heis marching to-day from 
Thoroughfare to Gum Springs.” 

Lexssure, VA., June 26th. 
Pleasonton to Stanton : 

. . . The telegraph operator of Hancock’s corps reported last night a bod 
of several thousand cavalry at Gainesville, from the direction of New Balti. 
more, My dispositions cover that, 
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them all the damage you can,” and “ to feel the right of Ewell’s 
troops,” etc. It would have been better had Stuart been given 
more freedom. If he could then have turned east toward Baltimore, 
breaking railroads and telegraphs on his route, and isolating the 
Northern army and the government at Washington, it would have 
been as disastrous as Napoleon’s descent from the Alps on the rear 
of the Austrians in the valley of the Po. Stuart soon met and 
routed a body of cavalry; the fugitives carried the astounding 
news to Meade, at Frederick City, where he had that morning 
superseded Hooker in command of the army. Moving on, the Con- 
federates came upon a train of 150 wagons going to Meade. Some 
of the drivers tried to get away, and were chased to the suburbs of 
Washington.* 

In passing through Fairfax, Stuart had a number of skirmishes, 
and his presence there created great uneasiness in Washington. It 
was still imagined after he had crossed the Potomac that a large 
force was behind to follow him. ‘The spectre of a heavy body of 
cavalry south of the river, and threatening their communications, 
haunted Meade and Halleck as long as we were in Pennsylvania. It 
was worth many thousands of cavalry to us. Meade kept his com- 
munications as strongly guarded when he was in his own country 
as when he was in Virginia.t A man must read the records of the 


* WaAskFINGTON, June 28, 1863. 12.380 p.m. 
Halleck to Meade : 


A brigade of Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry has crossed the Potomac near Seneca 
Falls, and is making for the railroad to cut off your supplies. There is an- 
other brigade of rebel cavalry south of the Potomac, which may follow. 


June 28th. 3 P.M. 
Halleck to Meade : 

It is just reported that your train of 150 wagons has been captured by Fitz- 
hugh Lee, near Rockville. Unless cavalry is sent to guard your communica- 
tions with Washington, they will be cut off. It is reported here that there is 
still a considerable rebel force south of the Potomac. 


June 28th: 
Meade to Halleck: 
Your dispatch concerning capture of 150 wagons received. Two brigades 
of cavalry, with artillery, had already been sent in pursuit of Lee... . 


June 28th. 
Halleck to Meade : 
I doubt if there is any large force south of the Potomac; probably a few 
thousand cavalry, enough to render it necessary to have a strong rear guard 
to protect the trains and picket the river. 


+ June 29th, 8 p.m. 
Pleasonton to Gregg : 


It is decided that you leave a brigade at Westminster, until further orders, 
to scout toward Neisterstown and Middlebury, to cover our rear, and give 
timely notice of the approach of an enemy. 


Schenck to Taylor, Chief of Staff: 
Where are Pleasonton and Stahel? Is any force of ours attempting to drive 


BALTIMORE, June 29th. 
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Army of the Potomac if he wishes to know what a powerful factor 
the imagination is in war. It seems strange that while Meade was 
all the time looking to his rear, General Lee never manifested the 
slightest uneasiness about his. Meade kept more cavalry behind 
than in front. Hooker had massed his army west of the Monocacy, 
in Frederick County, with his left wing under Reynolds, consisting 
of three corps and two cavalry divisions, resting on South Mount- 

ain, with the intention of moving north directly against Lee’s 
army. On the 28th, when Meade took command, the army was 
facing to the northwest; on the 29th it faced northeast. After a 
day’s march his corps were scattered, and a large portion of his 
army ‘was farther away from ours than before it left Frederick. 
It had done a great deal of hard marching to no purpose. 
T'wo divisions of cavalry and two corps (fifth and sixth) were on a 
wild-goose chase on Stuart’s track. ‘Two corps (11th and Ist) had 
been drawn back from Middletown, and sent due north to Emmetts- 
burg. This was now the extreme left of the army; all the other 
corps were to the east. Headquarters were at Taneytown. One of 
Buford’s brigades (Merritt’s) had been taken from him to guard the 
trains on the road to Emmettsburg. The only cavalry on the flank 
near us was Buford’s two brigades. Buford seemed to be willing to 
let us alone if we waquld let him alone. He never fired a shot: until 
Hill and Heth stirred him up. French, with the garrison (11,000) 
at Harper’s Ferry, was ordered to Frederick to guard the rear of the 
army. Of these, 4000 were sent to guard the line of the Potomac. 
Stuart had destroyed a great quantity of stores and transportation 
on the canal. If Meade had intended going to Gettysburg he would 
have marched there by the straight road north leading through 
Emmettsburg. “The general idea of our advance,” says General 
Doubleday, “ was to interpose between the enemy and Philadelphia 
if he went north, or between him and Baltimore and Washing- 
ton in case he turned back. ... On the 30th, Meade advanced 
his army still nearer the Susquehanna.” His right wing (Gregg’s 
cavalry and 6th corps,) were away off to the east about Man- 
chester. Marching all night of the 28th, about daylight the next 
morning Stuart reached the railroad, and broke Meade’s communi- 
cations with Washington and the North. This was very embarrass- 


the rebel cavalry from between Washington and Baltimore and the Army of 
the Potomac? 


‘Patten to Schenck : 

It is not known at these headquarters where General Pleasonton or General 
Stahel is. All the knowledge we have is, that they are attempting to inter- 
cept the enemy at some point. 


June 30th. 
Halleck to Schenck : 
I have had no communication with the Army of the Potomac since the line 
to Frederick was broken. A gunboat has been sent to Wilmington, and others 
to Havre de Grace and the gunpowder works. . . . 


WASHINGTON, June 29th. 4.40 p.m. 


/ 


‘ 
2 
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ing to him, as he relied mostly on Couch, at Harrisburg, to keep 
him informed of the position and movements of our army. For 
two or three days preceding the battle, his cavalry were able to 
render but very little service in this respect. Meade was like a 
ship drifting in a fog. Gregg and Kilpatrick were looking for 
Stuart, and Buford Sieot close on Meade’s flank. Stuart did 
some hard marching, and his men and horses were much ex- 
hausted. But those in pursuit suffered just as much.* At West- 
minster a body of cavalry was routed that never stopped running 
until they got to Baltimore. .They got up a terrible panic there. 
A gunboat was sent to Havre de Grace. The night of the 30th 
Stuart camped near Westminster, which was Meade’s depot of 
supplies afterward, and moved on north the next morning toward 
York. The Sixth Corps and Gregg’s cavalry got to Westminster 
after he had gone, and kept on east to Manchester, and Hanover 
Junction. Moving along just north of him, and hoping to get 
ahead of him, were Kilpatrick’s cavalry and the 5th corps. Han- 
cock was moving along in the same direction. The 5th corps, on 
the night of the 30th, occupied the ground on which Stuart camped 
the night before. + 


*In the Century Captain W. E. Miller describes the hardship of the march 
of Gregg’s cavalry in pursuit of Stuart: 

‘‘Our march to Westminster was one of unusual severity, for the night was 
very dark and both men and horses were worn out. The men fell asleep in 
their saddles, and whenever the column halted the horses would fall asleep 
too. As the officers were responsible for keeping the column closed up, they 
had to resort to all sorts of expedients to keep awake, such as pinching them- 
selves, pounding their heads, and pricking themselves with pins. When 
within about five miles of Westminster it was discovered that the left of the 
line was not up. A halt was ordered, and on sending back, the fact was dis- 
closed that the artillery men and battery horses were sound asleep, and that 
whilst the portion of the colnmn in front of them had been moving on, that 
in the rear was standing still. At Manchester a halt of a few hours was made, 
during which the men consumed what was left of the rations procured at 
Mount Airy, gave their horses the last grain of feed they had with them, and 
obtained a little sleep. Mounting again we moved north along the Carlisle 
pike for half a mile, and then by the Grove Mill road to Hanover Junction 
(Pa.), on the Northern Central Railroad, where we arrived during the forenoon 
of July 1. Our movements at this place illustrate to some extent the uncer- 
tanties of the campaign. After a short delay General Gregg received an order 
to proceed south toward Baltimore. Scarcely was the division drawn out on 
the road, when a second order came directing him to turn about and move - 
north as rapidly as possible toward York. Just as we were starting in the 
latter direction the final order came to send Huey’s brigade back to Manchester 
(Md.), and to march with McIntosh’s and Irvin Gregg’s brigades westward to 
Gettysburg.” 


t HEADQUARTERS 5TH CoRPs, 
Union June 30th. 6.30 P.m. 


Sykes to Williams, A.A.J.: 
Stuart, Fitz Lee, and Hampton staid last night at the house of a Mr. Shriver, 


who owns the mills at this place. 


j 
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Meade had borne off to the east toward Baltimore because he was 
persuaded, from Early’s being at York, and Stuart’s marching in 
that direction (especially as he took a wagon-train along), that our 
army would march down the right bank of the Susquehanna. At Han- 
over, Stuart ran into, or rather over, Kilpatrick’s rear-guard ; after 
a skirmish, which it was his policy then to avoid, he moved on in 
the direction of York. When he reached the vicinity of that place 
he learned that Early had gone west; supposing Ewell to be still at 
Carlisle, he marched on, and reached there the next evening (July 
Ist) to find that Ewell had marched south the day before. He had 
sent a staff officer on Early’s trail to find General Lee. He firs» 
heard at Carlisle that the army was at Gettysburg, and received a 
dispatch from General Lee to move there. It turned out to be 
fortunate that he went to Carlisle. General Couch, who was com- 
manding at Harrisburg, had been directed to coéperate with Meade, 
and to move up the Cumberland Valley, on the rear and flank of 
the Confederate army. His advance division under General Smith 
had just entered the town when. Stuart appeared, and opened his 
artillery on him. The troops who were marching in the rear turned 
back toward Harrisburg, as they thought the Confederate army 
had returned. The troops that were there came without rations, 
expecting to get them at Carlisle.* But the artillery firing stam- 
peded the trains bringing provisions, and the troops could not march 
without them. So they did not get away until July 4th, after the 
battle was over, and never got a sight of the Confederate army 
although they followed to the Potomac. Stuart arrived on the field 
at Gettysburg the next day, just in time to meet Gregg and Kilpatrick 
as theycame up. Meade had not recovered from the effects of los- 


June 30th. 1 p.m. 
Williams to Hancock : 
General Sykes has been informed that you would support him at Union 
Mills in case of the presence of a superior force of the enemy. 


June 30th. 11.30 p.m. 
Pleasonton to Gregg: 

After arriving at Hanover Junction and finding no enemy, push a force to 
York, and in case that place has been evacuated, let it proceed toward Colum- 
bia on the Susquehanna River and communicate with General Couch. Take 
the brigade from Westminster with you, but have a regiment at Manchester, 
with General Sedgwick, to picket in that vicinity. 


* July 1st, 9.15 p.m. 
Halleck to Couch, Harrisburg. 
There seems to be a strong probability of a battle not far from Emmetts- 
burg. It is hoped that you will assist Meade by operating on the enemy’s left 
flank, or left-rear, toward Gettysburg. 


July 1st. 
Couch to Halleck. 
Dispatch received. I have sent out a force in the direction of Carlisle. It 
peor attacked by a body of cavalry, at least, and just now things do not 
well, 


‘ 
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ing his wagon-train. So on the second day of the battle he 
detached Buford’s division to go back thirty miles to Westminster, 
to guard his depot of supplies. This withdrawal of Buford left 
Sickles’ flank uncovered, and Longstreet took advantage of it and 
knocked his corps all to pieces. On the day before, Gregg had 
detached one of his brigades, and sent it back to Westminster to 
picket the road toward Baltimore and guard the trains. This was 
about the same as if, when General Lee was on the Rapidan, he 
had sent Hampton to picket and guard his rear toward Richmond. » 
There was no hostile force behind Meade, but he thought so. 
*Buford was so far off toward Baltimore that he never overtook the 
Confederate army on the retreat until it reached the Potomac. He 
got to Williamsport, he says, on the evening of July 6th, but found 
the trains all parked and the Confederates ready for him; so he 
went back. 

I have said that Meade had no intention of fighting a battle at 
Gettysburg; if he had, he would have marched directly there from 
Frederick, and had his whole army concentrated at that point on 
the 30th. At Taneytown, at 10.45 a.m., on June 30th, he writes to 
Couch: “The enemy (A. P. Hill) holds Cashtown Pass, between 
Gettysburg and Chambersburg. Their cavalry, three to five brigades, 
are on my right, between me and the Northern Central. I am with- 
out definite and positive information as to the whereabouts of Long- 
street and Ewell... . If youare in telegraphic communication or other- 
wise with Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, I should like 
supplies and shoes accumulated to be thrown to me on the line of 
the Northern Central or the Susquehanna, as circumstances may 
require or my movements may make most available. Please com- 
municate my dispatch to the General-in-Chief; my communications 
with him are intercepted by the cavalry of the enemy on my right.” 

One thing is remarkable in all of General Meade’s dispatches: he 
always speaks of Lee’s army as being his objective point, but nearly 
every move he makes takes him farther from it. hen the battle 
began his left and right wings were thirty-five miles apart. At 4.30 
P.M., on the 30th, when all of‘ our divisions were converging on 
Cashtown, he tells Halleck that: ‘“‘'The cavalry that crossed at 
Seneca have passed on up through Westminster and Hanover, some 
6000 to 8000 strong. The people are all so frightened that accurate 
information is not to be obtained. J shall push on to-morrow in the 
direction of Hanover and Hanover Junction, when I hope by July 
2d to open communication with Baltimore by telegraph and rail, to 
renew supplies. The information seems to place Longstreet at 
Chambersburg, and A. P. Hill moving between Chambersburg and 
York. Our cavalry drove a regiment out of Gettysburg this a.m. 
Our cavalry engaged Stuart at Hanover this a.m.” The Count of 
Paris says that the affair at Hanover induced Meade to believe that 
our concentration would take place somewhere in the section on the 
Susquehanna occupied by Ewell’s troops. Meade had not heard 
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that the Confederates were marching west away toward the Cumber- 
land Valley. He was farther misled by a dispatch from Buford tell- 
ing him that one of A. P. Hill’s divisions was marching east toward 
York, through Mummasburg (a few miles north of Gettysburg), 
and another from Kilpatrick, oo General Lee was at Berlin, 
near York. Meade, on the 30th, had ordered Reynolds to go to 
Gettysburg with the first corps the next morning, not for the pur- 
ose of holding the position, but as a support to Buford. He and 
uford-were directed simply “to hold the enemy in check and fall 
slowly back. If he is able to do this, the line indicated in the cir- 
cular of to-day will be occupied to-night.” Meade had received 
during the night of the 30th, by a courier, a message from General 
Haupt, at Harrisburg, telling him of the evacuation of Carlisle and 
York, which indicated that we had abandoned the line of the 
Susquehanna. He thought that our point of concentration would 
be Chambersburg, or somewhere north of Gettysburg. Meade knew 
nothing about Gettysburg as a defensive position. On the morning ~ 
of July lst he wrote to Reynolds, “the movement of your corps to 
Gettysburg was ordered before the positive knowledge of the enemy’s 
withdrawal from Harrisburg and concentration was received.” 

After getting the news from Harrisburg, Meade, on the morning 
July 1st, issued a circular, informing his corps’ commanders that 
“it is no longer his intention to assume the offensive,” etc., but if 
the enemy attack, to withdraw to the line of Pipe Creek, which was 
some distance in rear of that then held by his army. Reynolds had 
started early in the morning to Gettysburg and never received the 
circular. On the morning of July 1st Pleasonton ordered Buford, 
Kilpatrick, and Gregg, if the enemy advanced, to fall back grad- 
ually. Later in the day he ordered Gregg to draw back to Man- 
chester immediately. Buford was then fighting at Gettysburg. At 
12 m., July 1st, in the agony of the battle, Meade knew nothing of 
what was going on at es 3% He says to Halleck: ‘‘ Ewell is 
massing at Heidlersburg. A. P. Hill is massed behind the moun- 
tains at Cashtown [he was then fighting at Gettysburg], Longstreet 
somewhere between Chambersburg and the mountains. The news 
proves my advance has answered its purpose. J shall not advance 
any, but propose to receive an attack in case Lee makes one. <A 
battle-field is being selected to the rear, on which the army can be 
rapidly concentrated, between a and Manchester, covering 
my depot at Westminster.” General Hill and General Heth had 
already selected another battle-ground for him. At one o’clock he 
heard of the death of Reynolds. It was midnight when General 
Meade left his headquarters at ‘Taneytown; he reached the battle- 
field before daybreak on July 2d. Howard, who took command 
after the death of Reynolds, asked Sickles to come up to his sup- 
port, but Meade was still so sensitive about his rear that he 
ordered Sickles to leave a division behind, as he did “not wish 
the approaches through Emmettsburg left unguarded, as they cover 
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our left and rear.” The two divisions of cavalry, and the fifth 
and sixth corps, which had been led off so far to the east by Stuart, 
after a night’s march reached the battle-field on July 2d. The latter, 
after marching thirty-six miles, got up in the afternoon about two 
o’clock. This shows how mistaken General Long, in his memoir, 
is in stating that General Lee was taken unawares, on account of 
the celerity of Meade’s pursuit and the failure of his cavalry to 
report it. Gettysburg is not much over a day’s march north of Fred- 
erick City. Yet on the fourth day after Meade took command in 
a battle that lasted six hours, only two army corps and two brigades 
of cavalry took part, and these came up and were beaten in-detail. 
I have only discussed the strategic operations of the campaign, and 
said nothing about the tactical manceuvres on the field, about 
which I am not capable of forming an opinion. The facts I have 
stated, which are all verified by the record, explode the idea of our 
army having been in any way compromised by the management of 
the cavalry. On the other hand, they show that the operations of 
the cavalry prepared the way to victory by leading the et 
astray, and scattering his forces. From the hour when he first too 
command of a regiment, until he received the fatal wound, Stuart 
always, in advance or in retreat, exhibited the resources, and never 
failed to perform the duties, of a chief of cavalry. No doubt 
General Lee had a feeling of helplessness when for a few days they 
were separated. He was so much accustomed to lean upon Stuart, 
that when he was away he felt like a bird with a broken wing. 

I once said to General Joe Johnston, that if- Napoleon had had 
such a cavalry leader as Stuart, he would not have lost Waterloo. 
My reason was, that he made a mistake in sending Grouchy’s 
column in the direction of Wavre, through want of proper informa- 
tion as to the line of the Prussian retreat, which his cavalry 
ought to have given him. I added: “If Stuart had been there he 
would have known before daybreak which way Blucher had gone.” 
General Johnston answered quickly, “ He would have known before 
midnight.” It may be true, as General oe charges, that 
I am biassed by ss for my chief; and I must say, too, that 
no one has imputed such a weakness to General Longstreet. In 
proving that Stuart acted in accordance with the instructions of 
General Lee and General Longstreet, it is only my purpose to show 
that the charge of disobedience of orders is without a shadow of 
truth to support it ; not to shift on them the responsibility for his 
conduct. He was one of the chief actors, and played the most 
brilliant part in the great drama. It will add to the fame of Lee 
and of Longstreet for the world to know that they share with Stuart 
the credit of the greatest of all his achievements. 

It has, of course, been criticised by martinets, who think that 
every operation in war is wrong that does not conform to the form- 
ulas taught by the schools. ‘To them the ways of a man of genius are 
a mystery, as Napoleon was to Melas and Mack. And so pedants have 
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said that the results gained by Hannibal in crossing the Alps were 
not the equivalent of the loss of one-half of his infantry, and a large 
portion of his elephants, and his cavalry. Yet men have ever 
dwelt with greater admiration on the passage of the little St. 
Bernard than on the battle by the Thrasimene lake or the plain 


ef Canne. 
Jno. S. Mossy, 
Colonel. 
Sax FRANcIsco, CAL. : 


IN THE FALL. 


My soul is like a bird in Autumn woods, _ 

Where gold-brown leaves are dropping crisp and sere, 
And o’er the tree-tops dank mist sullen broods, 

As ’twere a shroud to wrap the dying year. 


The fruit has ripened, fallen, and rotting lies; 
The nuts are scattered, cankered at the core ; 
The berries sickly sweet; the hushed wind sighs 

In lingering murmurs—Summer days are o’er. 


Once in the sweet Springtide, so fresh and fair, 
Among the boughs it fluttered light and free, 
And carolled in the bright, elastic air 
With bursts of joy and native minstrelsy. 


No thought of nipping winds or chilling frost 
Checked its gay flight or hushed its carol gay; 
It wantoned with its mates, a giddy host, 
And the free greenwood echoed with its lay. 


But now the fair Springtime is gone and past, 
And the lush Summer’s golden joys are o’er, 

E’en Autumn’s graver hours are fleeting fast, 
And naught is left save gloom of Winter hoar. 


And thus my soul in youth’s bright Spring has joyed, 
In manhood’s Summer revelled with the best, 
And now, with Autumn’s over-ripeness cloyed, 
Sees Winter beckoning to its ice-bound rest. 
Frep 
New ‘ 
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IN THE STUDIO OF EDWARD VALENTINE, SCULPTOR. 


In one of the shadiest and most retired streets in the beautiful 
city of Richmond, glossy-leaved magnolia trees stand sentinel at 
the door of an old-fashioned though large and aristocratic-looking 
white building, which, as the residence of one of our old “F. F. 
Vs.,” was for years one of the landmarks of the place. This build- 
ing is now the exhibition studio, or gallery, of Sndward Valentine, 
sculptor, and here the results of a life of labor and devotion to his 
art, added to genius, rare and lofty-toned, are displayed for the 
benefit of his friends and the public. His studio in the truest 
sense of the word—his workshop ‘is a smaller, less pretentious- 
looking building, less than a block away. Unfortunately, the only 
time when Mr. Valentine finds it convenient to open his gallery is 
from ten to eleven o’clock on Saturday mornings, the busiest hour 
in the busiest day of the week, an hour at which in this matter- 
of-fact age the public is somewhat loth to turn aside from its 
ardent wooing of “Dame Fortune’s golden smile,” and devote 
itself to obtaining, gratis, sixty minutes’ worth of what is edu- 
cating, recreating, elevating, but not remunerative. Hence, right 
here in our midst, are hundreds of people neither maimed, halt, 
nor blind, who have but the vaguest idea of the interest of a place 
within a stone’s-throw of their doors worth going miles to see. 
Let us extricate ourselves from this throng on business bent, and 
adjusting our steps to a calmer, more dignified measure, enter the 
ranks of those who are willing to despoil the money-god of a 
brief quota of the sacrifice of hours weekly offered up at his shrine, 
and consecrate the same to this noble art. 

Our first impression upon entering the spacious hall is a sense 
of rest and quiet, and of that subtle and indescribable refining influ- 
ence which invariably pervades the temples of the Muses, where- 
soever they be reared. From the hall we enter a large room to 
our left, where are tastefully and artistically arranged, against 
walls hung with old blue, the fruits of Mr. Valentine’s labors in 
bronze. Here we find a life-sized’ model of the colossal bronze 
statue of General John C. Breckenridge, which was erected in 
_ front of the Court House in Lexington, Ky., and unveiled Novem- . 
ber, 1887. Here is a statuette of Judas, representing the remorse- 
ful traitor casting down the price of his disgrace in the temple, and 
illustrating the text: ‘And he cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple, and departed and hanged himself.” 

Here are fine busts of Commodore Maury, General Beauregard, 
and Colonel John Mosby. Here is a beautiful bust of Burns; here 
one of Beethoven, whose melancholy, poetic face seems to be a 
favorite theme with our sculptor; and here a very lifelike one of 
of Edwin Booth, whose warm personal friendship Mr. Valentine 
enjoys. The distinguished artist has but recently received a letter 
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from the distinguished actor, expressing the pleasure of the latter 
upon hearing that the “superb group, Andromache and Astyanax, 
is being put into marble,” and hoping that he may live to see it. 

The second room is devoted to white work. In the centre of 
this apartment stands revealed the masterpiece which has won 
for the sculptor the love of the entire Southern people, and which 
must inspire the admiration of every beholder of whatever tribe or 
kindred. It is the recumbent statue of General Robert E. Lee. 
This work, in marble, is placed over the remains of Lee in the 
mausoleum at Lexington, Va., to which pretty mountain town the 
soldier retired when the din and the harrowing scenes and experi- 
ences of the war were over. The repose of the figure and perfect 
naturalness of every detail are both wonderful and beautiful, and 
though I have frequently been to the gallery when it was crowded 
with visitors, I have yet to see the lightest, most flippant individ- 
ual enter the presence of this lifelike representation of the dead 
soldier without involuntarily lowering the voice to a whisper; 
for there is something awe-inspiring about the prostrate form 
and the features upon which the seal of genius is so firmly set— 
something akin to the feeling of which one is conscious when 
entering a death chamber. The statue is placed in the middle of 
the room, which is hung with dark red, and just opposite to a great 
mirror, which enables us to get two views of it at once. No 
detail of the work is more pathetically expressive than the 
strong, manly hands, one of which rests upon the hilt of the 
sheathed sword lying by his side. It has been beautifully said of 
this beautiful art: “Clay is life, plaster death, and marble immor- 
tality;” and methinks that with this pure white marble master- 

iece will be immortalized the names of Robert E. Lee and Edward 
alentine, henceforth inseparable. 

Among other works in this room we find busts of a number of 
prominent men, which afford us an excellent opportunity for the 
study of physiognomy, and teach us how true it is that the charac- 
teristics of the mind and heart find expression in the brow, eyes, 
mouth, and indeed in every line and feature of the face. 

Amidst the examples of ideal work in this apartment the “ Statu- 
ette of a Blind Girl” enchants us. It is full of truly artistic beauty 
and exquisite feeling, and has elicited so much praise from all 
who have seen it that Mr. Valentine has dotintinad to reproduce 
it in a life-sized statue. It represents a lovely girl standing with 
hands clasped and blind eyes uplifted in an attitude of prayer, and 
was suggested to the artist by hearing her sing the following lines 
at the in Staunton, Va.: 


‘“‘ For Thee, my God, the living God, 
My thirsty soul doth pine, 
Ob! when shall I behold Thy face, 
Thou Majesty divine?” 


The third room alone is more than worth our visit to the gallery. 
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It would seem that our sculptor has succeeded not only in finding 
the hatter for whom Carlyle sighed, who could supply him with 
the magic Time-annihilating and Space-annihilating hats, which 
had the power of witching the wearer to any place or any age he 
wished to be in, but the influence of those wonderful hats fall upon 
whoever enter this charmed portal, for within it we find, in addi- 
tion to some fine specimens of Mr. Valentine’s own work, quite a mu- 
seum of antiquities and curiosities which seem to represent“ every- 
when” of the world’s history, and everywhere” upon its surface. 

Here are some ancient implements of war; here some old musical 
instruments, drinking horns, and canteens; a curious old “night 
clock” from Berlin; a magnificent lion’s skin (the same that figures 
in the group, Andromache and Astyanax); an ancient mirror; an 
Egyptian mummy; some skulls picked up on the Desert of Sahara; 
some quaint figures of the Apostles (history unknown); a Latin 
bible bearing the date 1544; odd bits of earthenware and china, 
bric-a-brac from here, there, and everywhere. Here is a ver 
interesting piece of Flemish tapestry which covers the entire Bio 
wall of this spacious and high-pitched apartment. It is from the 
collection of Baron Minatoli, and is the largest and probably the 
oldest piece of tapestry ever brought to the New World. Upon it 
is portrayed, in colors which the hundreds of years which have 

assed over it have not succeeded in fading, a Jewish sacrifice. 

he gorgeously apparelled high-priests, the altar, the slain lamb, 
the torches to light the sacrifice, and the vessels in which to catch 
the blood, are all there, while near by stand the Levites bearing 
aloft the Ark of God, surmounted and overshadowed by the 
winged cherubim. We cannot suppress a sigh for the sake of the 
maidens whose poor little fingers wrought all of these wonderful 
stitches. But let us return to sculpture. 

Here is the head of an Amazon, done by Professor Kiss, of Berlin, 
under whom Mr. Valentine studied, and by whom he was presented 
with this fine work. The head, with its masculine features and 
wild hair, is the size of the head in the original work, which stands 
in front of the old museum in Berlin. The group represents an 
Amazon on horseback attacked by a tiger; it was exhibited at the 
World’s fair in London, in 1851, and brought the artist great fame. 
Among Mr. Valentine’s own works in this apartment are three 
inimitable character studies, “ Knowledge is Power,” “The Nation’s 
Ward,” and “Uncle Henry.” They are all from negro subjects, and 
are just such types of the race as one meets every day in the streets 
of any of our Southern eities. They are portrayed with a degree 
of truth to nature to which only a man born and reared in the South, 
and daily brought into contact with the typical “darkey,” could 
have attained. What one Richmond man has done in the way of 
preserving the picturesque lingo of the “darkey” against the time 
when he shall have been superseded by the “colored gentleman,” 
another has accomplished for his equally picturesque appearance. 
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It would be hard to find a Virginian some one of whose old family 
servants aged, smiling “Uncle Henry” will not recall. “The 
Nation’s Ward” is a happy, laughing, independent-looking little 
chap, and a perfect type of young Afro-America, “Knowledge is 
Power,” is an equally lifelike specimen, in a half-sitting, half-reclin- 
ing posture, his head thrown back, mouth wide open, and sleeping 
so naturally that you can almost hear him snore, while upon his 
tattered knee lies an open book. This work is perfect, from the 
crown of the “kinky” head down to the bare brown toes that 
protrude from the ragged shoe. 

The modest little gate swings open to admit us into a gar- 
den spot filled with flowers, and wreathed and bewreathed with 
ivy, and here we are at the studio (or studios rather—for there 
are two of them), and here is the sculptor himself making us 
welcome with a courteous and chivalrous grace that wins our 
hearts at once. 

In the first of the two studios the clay modeling is done, a fact 
which invests the place with especial interest, as here it is that 
the thought of the artist first takes upon itself visibleform. The 
walls are adorned with models of many of our sculptor’s own 
works, and with casts from the works of the old. masters. The 
modeling of a life-sized statue from the “Statuette of a Blind 
Girl,” which won our hearts in the gallery, is the work in progress 
here now, and when that is completed Mr. Valentine has an idea 
for a grand ideal work; but the subject is a secret which we are not 
free to divulge for the present. The confusion for which studios 
are proverbial prevails, and in one corner stands a qnaint old desk 
upon which lie heaps of papers in what would appear to the 
casual observer a state of hopeless disorder, but I dare say that 
our sculptor has the key to the puzzle. 

The rear studio presents a busy scene. Beneath the sure hand 
of her creator, the beautiful Andromache gradually flings aside 
the fetters that bound her in her white marble sepulchre, and 
rises to her immortality, for as yet she has only been given to the 
world in the warm clay and in the death-like plaster; and (to 
carry out the idea of the three stages) that now vacant shrine 
was but as the tomb, where slept the fair corse of Andromache of 
Ilion, awaiting her resurrection day. The group represents the 
lovely wife of Hector just after her warrior husband, having bidden 
farewell to her and the child, has set out for the Trojan battle- 
field, and when, in Mr. Valentine’s own words, “her mind is oc- 
cupied with thoughts foreboding the inexorable decree of the 
Fates, which culminated in Hector’s death, the fall of Troy, an 
her own bondage.” 

Utter hopelessness is writ upon every line and curve of the chaste 
figure, upon her beautiful head, which is slightly bowed, and even 
upon the arm, which hangs listlessly at her side. Upon her lap 
lies the distaff and thread, symbolic-of human life, Her left arm 
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clasps the babe Astyanax, who is surpassingly lovely. He is seated 
at his mother’s side, on a lion’s skin, ore of his dimpled little feet 
planted upon the head of the lion. The boy leans against his 
mother, gazing up into her face with an expression of innocent 
happiness and confidence, and seems to be trying in vain to pro- 
voke a responsive smile upon her lovely, clouded brow. The 
contrast between the exquisite expression of anguish and despair 
on the face of the mother, and joy and hope on that of the babe, is 
strikingly beautiful. The subject was suggested to our sculptor 
by the following lines from Hector’s farewell address to Andro- 
mache, in Homer’s [iad: 


‘« But now, returning home, thy works attend— 
The loom, the distaff; and direct thy maids 
‘In household duties; while the war shall be 
Of men the care; of all indeed, but most 
The care of me, of all of Ilion born.” 


The sawing of the marble is a most interesting work. Itis done 
with a long iron blade, two inches wide, which is drawn back and 
forth, while, in the grooves, and—a very little at a time—and water 
drop by drop, are constantly fed, thus producing the necessary 
friction. Not only is it a rare chance to find so large a block of 
flawless marble as this from which Andromache is being cut, but 
probably so large a block was never before brought to this coun- 
try. It weighed sixteen and one-half tons, and was of sufficient 
size to make several other groups besides the one for which it was 
expressly imported from Italy. 

There is something very conducive to reflection in this initiation 
into the mysteries of the sculptor’s workshop. I fancy that my 
thought as I look upon that huge, rugged blockof marble, from 
which Art is to call into being her chaste creation, is not far 
removed from the reverence with which the scientist gazes upon 
the rough chrysalis whence, at Nature’s bidding, the butterfly is 
to come forth in its iridescent glory. 

Here stand casts of two colossal bronze statues, which our 
sculptor has just finished, one of General Wyckham, which is to 
find a home in the Capitol Square at Richmond, and a superb one 
of Stonewall Jackson, which 1s to be reared above the spot where 
all that is mortal of that soldier sleeps at Lexington, Va. ° 

Among the various tools and implements used in the art—bits - 
of marble and clay, which lie about the studio, and busts and! 
statues in every stage of development—room has been reserved 
for a few potted plants, which testify to the fact that the artist’s 
love for the beautiful does not end with his art. Doubtless the 
rare flower of the south, the sweet olive, finds a most congenial 
atmosphere in the place which its exquisitely delicate fragrance 
pervades. Mary Mann-Pace Newron. 


Ricumonp, Va, 
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ARTIST AND NUN. 


I cannot vouch for the truth of this story. I am inclined to be- 
lieve it myself, but I could not insist upon the credulity of the 
reader, who must accept it at. second hand from me, and may not 
hear it told, as I did, under Italian skies, and amid surroundings 
that would lend an air of romantic truth to a love tale of any sort 
whatever. 

About sixty miles from Florence, and midway between Pienza 
and Montalcino, there is a point where, on one side, a rather 
precipitous hill rises somewhat abruptly, and on the other is a view 
of undulating Italian landscape that terminates with the horizon. 

It was during a predestrian tour that I came one day upon this 
really remarkable spot; and being warm, and not a little footsore, 
I was glad to avail myself of a place in the shade where I could 
rest my limbs and, withal, enjoy the natural panorama of vine- 
yards and white cottages that stretched away at my feet. 

Turning at last toward the more limited prospect behind me, 
I noticed for the first time that, at a point perhaps two-thirds 
of the way up the hillside, there was what appeared to be an an- 
cient ruin of considerable size. There was little or no path ap- 

. proaching, and I made my way up to it with some difficulty. The 
ruin was that of a medieval structure which I concluded, upon 
closer examination, to have been at one time a nobleman’s castle, 
afterwards remodeled into a palace, or villa, probably in the ear- 
lier period of the Renaissance; while from the richness and pro- 
fusion of the carvings (a number of which were still lying among 
the tangled briars, disfigured by the ravages of time, and gradu- 
ally crumbling to dust) I judged the owner to have been a person 
of no slight importance. 

After making a few hasty sketches I retraced my steps and was 
continuing my journey, when I became aware of the figure of an 
old and miserably clad man lying asleep by the roadside a little 
way ahead—an Italian beggar sunning himself. Being in no 
great haste, and wishing to air my knowledge of the language, I 
paused again, and awakened my discovery by dropping a coin into 
his outstretched hand. He was sitting upright in an instant, his 
hat off, and his lips emitting voluble thanks and apologies. 

“Yes,” he knew about the old ruin; it had once been the castle 
of the Count Delsardo, dead now three hundred years and more. 
He had heard the story often when a child, and since; he could 
tell it, but it was very long, “signore.” 

I put another coin into hishand. As he proceeded, I discovered 
that my beggar was something of a poet as well—a combination 
not uncommon anywhere, and plentiful in Italy. I shall not at- 
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tempt to reproduce his words, but he began somewhat as follows: 

This, signore, is a tale of two young hearts, once glowing with 
the fires of love and sorrow, now melted into ashes and nothing- 
ness for more than three centuries. 

The roofs that sheltered them have long since followed, and the 
walls have tumbled into ruin. Generation after generation have 
repeated their story, handing it down from one to another, and 
they, too, have passed into forgetfulness and dust. The heap of 
stones that you see yonder is all that is left of a once magnificent 
home and a noble and honored family. 

The last representative of that family was Count Raphael Del- 
sardo, a man of scrupulous honor and unbending will. His lady 
Countess had given her life in exchange for an infant daughter's, 
and the Count, following her example as nearly as was possible 
for one living, had withdrawn from the pleasures of the world, and 
devoted his life and fortune to his daughter’s happiness and edu- 
cation. Surrounded by luxury and tutors, and instructed by 
skilled masters in every known accomplishment, she became at 
once refined and accomplished, and possessed, as well, rare health 
and personal beauty. : 

Early in life she had discovered a taste for art, which had been 
encouraged and developed, until it was said she had no equal 
among her sex in all Italy. At that time there was a rumor from 
Florence of an artist, of whom little was known save that he was 
called Muriel, and his touch was said to rival that of the old mas- 
ters. Count Delsardo learned of him and his work, and resolved 
to give his daughter the benefit of such instruction at any price. 

A friend in Florence, with whom he communicated, finally ob- 
tuined the artist’s consent to go to Delsardo Castle at stated inter- 
vals, and impart his skill to the Countess Madeline, for so she 
was called. 

When Muriel came he proved to be young, soft-voiced, and 
beautiful. That the Countess Madeline, reared almost in entire 
seclusion, should love him from the first moment of their meeting 
was but natural ; and that Muriel’s heart should go out to mate 
with one so innocent, and so kindred to his own, no less so. 

No suspicion of this came to the haughty Count. That his 
daughter should look with favor upon her painting-master never 
occurred to him, however remotely. 

The lessons were like a dream; there was no concealment of 
their love from each other, even from the first; it was as if each 
had found the one true mate which they say is created for every 
soul. She drank in the divine principles of art from his genius, 
and the outpourings of love from his heart. 

For a time he returned to Florence after each lesson; then he 
made an excuse to remain in the neighborhood, and the lessons 
became more frequent. Count Delsardo, pleased with the arrange- 
ment and his daughter’s rapid paogress, still had no sucpicion of 
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the truth. Muriel would gladly have declared it to him, had the 
Countess not restrained him, knowing as she did the pride and 
haughtiness of her father’s nature. 

But the summer was drawing to a close, and Madelines’s dream 
could not go on forever ; Muriel must return to Florence, where 
work awaited him, and the time was drawing near. It was agreed 
between them that he should resume his work with renewed vigor, 
and win a name and fortune for himself that even the haughty 
Count would be glad to honor. 

Still the day of parting was postponed until, at last, it could be 
deferred no longer. A maid of the Countess Madeline, who had 
long since discovered her secret, and who, though faithful to her 
mistress, could not forbear the gratification of curiosity afforded 
by the keyhole, has left to us a faithful record of their last meet- 
ing in the studio. She had barely retired to her post in the adjoin- 
ing room when Muriel entered. Her own heart quickened as she 
marked his fine beauty. He approached an easel upon which a 
painting, apparently finished, was resting, and murmured a few 
words in a tender voice, gazing lovingly at the work of his pupil. 
Then a light step was heard in the hall, and in another moment she 
was in his arms. 

“Madeline !” 

“Muriel!” 

“My own love! I have been looking at your picture; it is nearly 
finished. A little more sunshine here and there, a few more lights, 
a little deepening of the shadows, and you are done. Your touch 
is perfect; you no longer need a master.” 

—— do not speak of that. Oh, Muriel, it has been such a long 
week.” 

The smile of courage which he had assumed died away. 

“My darling,” he said tenderly, “it has been an age to me. 
At a snail’s pace those empty days have dragged along. I have 
counted the hours, aye, even the moments, that divided us, and it 
seemed to me that those spaces of tinie, though brief, were well- 
nigh innumerable. Twenty times a day have I passed by yonder 
road, pausing each time as long as I dared, to gaze up to the castle, 
and saying to my heart, beneath yonder roof is Madeline. Once I 
saw something pass the window, something white and fluttering, and 
then my bounding heart said to me, that was Madeline. When 
evening came, I have watched with gladness the sunset that told 
the close of another day, and welcomed the night that brought 
oblivion to the dragging hours and sweet dreams of Madeline. 
Each morning when I wakened I have given a glad welcome to the 
sunrise, saying to my heart, we are one day nearer to Madeline; 
and this morning when I awoke and went out to meet the glorious 
sun, whose first faint rays I knew were tinting to new loveliness 
thy fair cheek, my heart was mad with rapture, for I had said to it, 
to-day we shall see Madeline.” 
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Closer she nestled to him and laid her head against his breast. 

“Dear Muriel, when you are near, and I can feel the pressure of 
your strong arm about me, I am so happy and all seems well: 
but oh, my love, when you are gone, and I am working here alone, 
our happiness seems like a dream, as beautiful and as transitory; 
and there is something in me that seems to whisper that the awak- 
ening is not far off; something that sings into my troubled breast 
a sad refrain; something that repeats over and over that mournful 
word, nevermore, nevermore, nevermore, until it becomes like fu- 
neral music. Oh, Muriel! that is a sad word, and it fills me with 
forebodings.” 

He took her closer to him and pressed a kiss upon each of her 
eyes, his own dripping with love. 

“Sweetheart, these are but fancies; nothing shall divide us but 
death; and with youth and health dancing through our veins, 
even that conquerer becomes a coward. Fora time we 
must part, but it is only tomeet again, when I have achieved a fame 
and fortune that even Count Delsardo himself may not despise. 
Madeline, the way is brightening: my latest work has been 
praised by the severest critics of Rome. The worst, the longest 
part of the journey is past. We are both so young, and the years 
will be so few until I return to claim you that they will slip away 
as so many weeks; we shall still be in the freshness and fullness of 
youth, with the best of.our life to come.” 

She looked up at him with overflowing eyes. 

“Your words make me very happy,” she whispered, “and when I 
listen to them my fears seem blown away like thistle seed. If only 
my father knew and sanctioned our love.” 

“Say but the word and I will declare it to him this very hour, 
and brave the storm of wrath which you so dread, and which I 
deem dwells less within his heart than in your own fantasy.” 

“You do not know him: his pride is as measureless as his paternal 
love, and his will surpasses both. I who have been the only idol 
of his heart since my sainted mother died, his only living blood, 
dare not oppose his purpose or do aught that he might deem as 
reflecting upon our family dignity. He must not know, and yet I 
should be so happy if he knew. Then how willingly I would 
wait for you to win fame an fortune! I dare not tell him, I dare 
not tell him ; but, oh! I wish he knew.” 

Out in the hallway a slippered footstep had approached unnoticed 
by the lovers, and as she ceased speaking, Count Delsardo was 
standing in the half-open door, his face like a dark cloud, from 
which his eyes flashed lightnings. His voice cut the air like a 
knife, hissing out from his pent-up passion. 

“My daughter, your wish is gratified.” 

“Count Delsardo! ” 

“Father!” 

The startled lovers turned quickly, the Countess pale and trem- 
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bling, Muriel with one arm lingering about her waist,and with 
head erect, ready to face and dare all. 

“Yes, it is your father! Are you not glad to see your father in a 
time of such danger ?” 

Muriel’s eyes flashed. 

“Count Delsado, that I love your daughter I acknowledge; that 
she loves me I believe; but that she is in danger, I deny !” 

“And what are you pleased to call danger? Is the daughter of 
Count Raphael Delsardo not in danger when she allows herself to be 
contaminated by the touch of a vagabond painting-master ?” Then 
turning to Madeline he hissed : “So this is the kind of instruction 
you have been receiving ; and from what I have seen, I judge that 


- your education is complete, and that we may now dispense with 


the services of your efficient master.” 

I need not recall here, in detail, what followed during that inter- 
view. The Count was furious, and would. hear of nothing but 
Muriel’s immediate departure, threatening to slay him should he 
subsequently be found within a league of the castle. The Countess, 
in agony, entreated her lover not to augment her father’s wrath by 
remaining. 

That night, through the assistance of her servants, they obtained 
a brief interview, during which an elopement was planned for the 
night following ; but when, at the hour agreed upon, he came to 
the place appointed, he was met by the maid, who informed him, 
with many lamentations and tears, that the Count with her young 
mistress had suddenly disappeared, none knew whither. They had 
taken horses from the stable at an early hour, taking no servants 
with them, and no one had dared to watch their course. 

Muriel was in despair. He felt that the knowledge would have 
availed him nothing had he possessed it, and he returned to Flor- 
ence with a heavy heart. Hope whispered to him that her father 
would relent, and return to the castle. But there was an unspoken 
and nameless fear in his bosom. Three nights he dreamed of her 
surrounded by black-robed shadows that were closing in upon her 
like a dark sea. He kept his servant going constantly to and from 
the castle, and finally his heart turned cold with the sickness of 
death, when word was brought to him that Count Delsardo had 
returned alone. 


He knew how useless it would be to demand of him her where- 


abouts. 


He must seek her. That the Count had taken her to some dis- 
tant estate and left her carefully guarded he did not doubt. Could 
he but learn where, he did not fear the rest. He would seek her 
inch by inch through Italy. He would search every habitation 
but he would find her. 

He set out at once, taking with him only his colors and brushes, 
with the aid of which he felt that he could traverse the whole 
world. He first sought the castle ; but the servants, who looked 
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upon him with favor, and worshipped their young mistress, could 
tell him nothing. Then, assuming a strange name, his own being 
too well known, he plunged into lower Italy. He had heard the 
Countess say that her father possessed other estates there, and he cen- 
sured himself now for not having learned from her their location. 

Rome, Naples, Taranto, and the vast scope of country lying be- 
tween, inquiring always cautiously and minutely. Led away on 
long and toilsome journeys by a name similar in sound, or the rumor 
of a face seen at a lonely castle, _ to be bitterly disappointed 
again and again as the weeks slipped into months, and the months 
crowded themselves into a rosary of years. 

Still he did not despair. Backward and forward through Italy 
he wandered, east and west, north and south. He achieved a new 
reputation under his new name. He decorated the altar of a great 
church in Rome and another in Naples. Twice he returned to the 
north in disguise, but the servants at the castle, of whom there 
were now but two, could tell him nothing. Their mistress had 
never returned, and the old Count had never left the castle. 

Then another long period of wandering until, at last, ten bitter 
years had laid their weight upon his heart. ; 

One day in the far south he was commissioned by an abbess to 
paint a madonna in a convent chapel. Located far from any city 
on the bank of a placid river, the quiet and calm repose of the 
place were soothing to his restless and grief-stricken spirit. He 
lodged with a peasant not far away, and rowed up the stream each 
day to the chapel. 

Now and then he saw pious nuns with hooded faces passing to 
and fro in the convent grounds, and he thought how sweet and 
holy must be their peaceful lives. 

He lingered over his work, he knew not why. A new inspira- 
tion had come to him in this tranquil spot. He breathed the 
spirit of his sorrow into the work, and the eyes of his love looked 
out at him from the canvas. It was the masterpiece of his life, 
and, knowing it, he was loth to part with it. A part of his old love 
had melted insensibly into his affection for the pictured virgin. 

At length it was finished and left reluctantly behind. He had 
taken leave of the blessed abbess, and was drifting down the river 
just as the sun was making ready to slip behind the purple hills. 

Behind him in the chapel a nun had stolen in to look at his 
work. Young she was and beautiful; her face pale and appearing 
paler because of her black robe and the dim light of the caapel. 

A ray of dying sunlight fell in at one of the windows and ath- 
wart the painting above the altar. She stood in rapt contempla- 
tion before it and murmured to herself in a sweet, low voice: 

“TI did not come to see it before,” she whispered. “I hardl 
know why. Perhaps I was afraid that seeing the artist at wor 
with his brushes might bring back too strongly old associations 
of which it is a sin now even to think. How beautiful it is! I 
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can almost fancy in it the touch of him whose touch I once 
knew so well. ow like his master handling! and in that holy 
face there seems to me a grace and sadness such as he ever 
breathed into the faces of his angels. Oh, Virgin Mother, give me 
strength to bear up against these unrighteous thoughts. Touch 
with thy divine peace my poor troubled heart, and give me power 
to overcome temptation in the hour of trial.” —_. 

She kneeled before the glorious figure and bowed reverently in 
silent prayer. The ray of light, slowly fading, crept higher and 
higher until the face was in the shadow, and it was almost dark. 
Suddenly a light step near by startled her; Muriel, returning for 
some article overlooked in leaving, had not noticed her upon en- 
tering, and they were face to face. 

She staggered as if touched by the hand of death. 

“Muriel,” she whispered, “ Muriel.” 

He caught her to him. 

“Madeline, thank God!” 

Only for an instant did she forget herself, then she drew away 
from him and covered her face with her hands. 

“For God’s sake, Madeline, do not shrink from me now, when I 
have found you at last. Oh, when I think of those years of separ- 
ation it almost drives me mad. How I have wandered from place 
to place, always with but one quest, always to meet with disap- 

ointment, until I had almost begun to believe that Madeline 
elsardo was dead!” 

Faintly and brokenly she answered him: 

“Madeline Delsardo is dead. I am Sister Teresa, and it is 
against the rules of our order that I should even speak to any 
male person not a priest. I entreat you to depart.” 

He held out his arms to her. 

“My darling, my darling, surely you do not mean that. Surely 
you will not send me back into the world alone after my whole life 
has been given to the search which is now ended at last. Surely 
you would not, could not, send me back to that living death.” 

“Tt is a sin for me even to listen to your words; but a moment 
hence I was seeking grace from that heavenly face above us, the 
work of your own skilful hand. Oh, I beg of you, do not now 
seek to destroy that holy influence of your own handiwork. I be- 
seech you to remember my sacred vows.” 

“Vows, Madeline? remember our vows ten years ago, beneath 
the silent stars.” His words poured forth with rapturous elo- 
quence; was it any wonder that she should listen and hesitate ? 
“Oh, remember,” he continued, “that glorious night when we 
parted for the last time, thinking that on the morrow we should 
meet to part no more on earth. Can you speak of any other vows, 
remembering those of our eternal love?” 

Only her face showed the struggle that was going on within. 
Then her head dropped forward like a flower whose broken stem 
is not entirely severed. 
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“Love is a thing of earth,” she moaned ; “my vows are to heaven.” 

Again he burst forth as one who pleads and will not be denied: 

“You wrong me and yourself. Our love is not a thing of earth 
alone. There is that in it which will reach out beyond the sin- 
drifted shores of time and become a part and parcel of eternity it- 
self. Madeline, I claim you by right of those first vows of a sa- 
cred love, and by the holy right of a love that knows no boundary- 
line ’twixt heaven and earth. These later vows were forced upon 
you, and are secondary to those already given tome. At the foot 


of those stairs flows the river. My boat is moored there in wait- 


ing to take me down to the sea. There a foreign ship will speed 
us away to lands where none may know of these blighted years. 
It is growing dark, and we shall not be noticed. I can obtain a 
disguise for you on the way, and it is but a night’s row to the 
port. They will not think of searching for you to-night on the 
river.” He seized her hand. “Come, Madeline, haste, haste, and 
let us leave this spot that has made us both so much sorrow, for- 
ever. Together we will seek out a shady cottage in some sunlit 
valley where we may live out our lives in an earthly paradise. 
Madeline, you will, you must, come.” 

Her suffering was intense. Ata moment she seemed about to 
yield, and then a wave of agony would sweep over her, leavin 
her wretched and trembling. All at once he snatched both her 
hands and drew her toward the door. Half dead, she seemed 
about to follow, when suddenly she stopped and hastily withdrew 
her hands, her face like death. Through the open door behind 
her a sweet, low voice had floated in on the evening air. 

“Sis-ter Te-re-sa !” 

She steadied herself and summoned her remaining strength. 
When she spoke, the words seemed wrung from her by force. 

“No,” she gasped, “no, I cannot; my vows are sacred.” 

The voice outside called again, coming nearer: 

“Sis-ter Te-re-sa!” 

“Go, go; that is the Mother calling; she will be here in another 
moment.” 

His vie burned through the shadows like two coals. 

“Madeline, consider; there is yet time. It is but a step to the 
river. Your flight will not be noticed. Madeline! Madeline!” 

The voice outside came nearer. 

*‘Sis-ter, Te-re-sa!” 

The wretched woman made an effort to reply calmly. “Yes, 
mother, coming.” Then to Muriel: “Oh, if you love me as I love 
you (God pardon those sinful words) I prayyou to leave me. I 
am no longer of the things of this earth. can wedded to Christ. 
I could not live in the paradise you paint, with the sin of those 
broken vows upon my soul. It would not be a paradise: it would 
be—a—hell.” 

The voice outside was almost at the door: 

“Sis-ter Te-re-sa!” 
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Wild with terror she made a last appeal. “For the love of God, 
be quick! the Mother will find you here and I am lost! Farewell, 
farewell! we must never meet again on earth.” 

One moment more he hesitated. It seemed that he meant to 
defy the Church and bear her away by violence. Then he grasped 
one of her trembling hands, pressed it passionately to his lips, and 
was gone. 

A moment later the sister Teresa staggered, fainting, into the 
Mother Superior’s arms. 

Months she lay while the curtain of life fluttered and seemed 
about to be torn from its hangings; and when at last she was 
better, and was able to leave her bed, she was as one enchanted 
or of another world; and the sisters said, one to another, that God 
was preparing her for his kingdom. 


II. 


Down the dim river once more drifted Muriel’s boat. The oars 
trailed idly in the water, untouched. He cared not whither the 
current bore him. The stars were breaking out thickly, but he 
heeded them not. The world held nothing for him now, beyond 
those convent walls that were blending rapidly into the shadows 
behind. He strained his eyes into the gloaming until he could no 
longer distinguish the dim outlines, then his head dropped for- 
ward, while the boat drifted on and on, silently and unguided, 
into the darkness. 

By and by he became aware that he was passing through a 
shadow of denser blackness than the night around him. Lifting 
his eyes, he recognized the massive walls and dark towers of a 
monastery, wherein, he had been toid, dwelt an abbot and a num- 
ber of pious monks. As his boat drifted past the silent place, he 
checked its course and turned it toward the bank. He had a dim 
feeling that he was going to renounce the world. 

He followed the path up to the sombre entrance, knocked, and 
was admitted. 

“T would see the holy father,” he said, and it seemed to him 
that the words were spoken by some one a long distance away 
—some one whom he did not know. 

After awhile he found himself alone with the abbot. He made 
an effort to collect himself and state his errand. 

“Father,” he said, “the world contains nothing for me. I have 
lost allin it Ilove. I would become one of your holy order. I have 
some fortune, and a skilled hand with pigment and pencil; these, 
and my life, I offer to you and the Church.” 

Perhaps he said more than this; he did not know. By and by— 
— time afterward it seemed—he heard the abbot speaking to 


“My son,” he was saying, “you have chosen well. The sross 
is the true refuge for the heartsick and the heavy-laden. It 
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is humanity’s panacea. It alone yieldeth anodyne to the wounded, 
rest to the weary, comfort to the comfortless.” 
* * 

Days, weeks, and months were born, and faded and died, un- 
heeded by the novice. His prayers and penitence were wrought 
in full measure. During the hours of labor, while others of the 
brotherhood were poring over musty manuscripts, transcribing 
or inventing, his magic brush was making the place like an angel’s 
vision. 

They began to regard him as something almost more than mor- 
tal. Crucified martyrs and saints looked down from the walls, 
while angel and cherub faces thronged the vast ceilings. If he 
was conscious of anything, it was only a sense of fear that he must 
finally cease for want of room. His work was a relief to him, and 
he had begun to feel that among those cool corridors he might at 
last find peace. He knew not how long he had been in this tran- 
quil retreat, when one day he was summoned by the abbot. 

Entering, he noted that the father’s hand contained a letter, and 
a vague sense of fear and premonition stole into his bosom. 

“ Brother Joseph,” said the old man, “constant application with- 
out refreshment is hurtful to the flesh. You do not avail yourself 
of sufficient air and exercise for health. Your cheek is pale. Your 
eyes have less lustre than formerly. I have a message here for the 
abbess at the convent that I desire you should deliver’ for me and 
await a reply.” 

The heart of the monk gave one great bound and stopped. His 
face whitened and his tongue refused to act. The abbot, noting 
his hesitation, and mistaking it’s cause, continued : 

“It is my desire, brother Joseph, that you.should go; the air 
and walk will be beneficial to you.” 

He was on the point of falling upon his knees and laying bare 
the whole trnth ; then the temptation offered by the opportunity 
of being near to her once more, perhaps even of seeing her at a 
distance, became so powerful that the blood flashed back to his 
cheek and a new light came into his eyes. 

“T thank you, father, and I am ready,” he said. 

He had no fear of recognition at the convent. He knew that 
what the abbot said about his altered appearance was quite true, 
besides being cleanly shaven; while his monastic dress rendered 
the change complete. 

He was admitted to an anteroom by a nun, whose black robe 
and hooded face startled him; but it was not she. The nun retired, 
and a moment later the Mother Superior entered. He bowed his 
head reverently. 

“Holy Mother,” he said, “I am called Brother Joseph of the 
monastery, and I am entrusted with a message for you from our 
father, the abbot, with instructions to await your reply.” 

Her sweet, well-remembered voice thrilled him as she answered: 
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“T thank you, Brother Joseph. I will retire to read and reply to 
the good abbot’s message You may await the answer here.” 

She was gone, and, left alone in that noiseless room, his brain 
seemed on fire. He strode feverishly up and down, communing 
with himself. “She is here, here under the same roof,” he mut- 
tered, “and yet as far from me as the farthest star, aye farther, for 
stars twinkle to each other through the darkest night, while 
between us the shadows are impenetrable.” 

Back and forth he paced like a caged beast. Back and forth, 
faster and faster, pausing at every other turn to strain his wild 
eyes out into the convent yard. 

“Oh, if Icould but look upon her face once more on earth, 
though unknown and unseen by her, perhaps it would appease 
this fierce heart-hunger that finds no relief even in the blessed 
solace of faith.” 

Back and forth, faster and faster, without pausing. A flush 
came into his pale face, and his eyes burned with something of 
their old fire. At length he heard a light step approaching, and 
paused. A nun was entering with the mother’s reply. Her head 
was bowed, but he noticed that she was very pale. In another 
instant he knew her. 

He dropped his head quickly. ‘Heavenly Father,” he whis- 

red, “it is she, and ill. Surely she cannot know me in this garb. 

will be most cautious.” 

Approaching nearer she raised her eyes a little and spoke, 
almost in a whisper: “Brother Joseph, I am sent with our 
mother’s reply to the good abbot’s message.” 

As he put out his hand to take it from her, the temptation to 
behold her face was more than he could bear. 

She would have fallen had he not caught her hand. 

“Muriel,” she said faintly. 

“Yes, it is I.” 

“Oh, why have you come again, and in this disguise ?” 

“It is no disguise; Iam whatI seem. Like youl have taken 
holy vows and dedicated my life to the Church.” ° 

“ Heaven will reward you; but why did you come here ?” 

“I came because the Father sent me. Stay, those words are 
' truth, but they conceal an unspoken lie. I wanted to come. I 
could have avoided the errand, but there was that tearing at my 
heart-strings which I could not resist. I have wrestled with that 
fierce longing day after day without avail. I could see the con- 
vent turrets from across the valley, and knew that you were there. 
I thought if I could but see you once more in life that I might 
more easily find peace in the holy work I have chosen. I did mot 
mean that you should ever know. I thought I should be safe from 
recognition in this dress. I did not expect to meet you face to face, 
but now that I have looked upon you,and heard your voice once more, 
I will go, and I will not come again. If it be asin to have seen 
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you and spoken to _ again in life, I will bear the punishment 
without murmur. the meeting has caused you pain, who have 
already suffered so much, then I have indeed sinned, and trust I 
may do full penance; but I beg you will have no fears that I shall 
repeat the offense; for I shall come no more.” 

He had spoken rapidly and with suppressed feeling. 

The color rose to her wan cheeks. “Yes,” she whispered hur- 
riedly, “ you will come again, Muriel—Brother Joseph. I must tell 
you all and quickly, for the Mother awaits my return. Brother, 
the struggle is almost over. Iam dying. For a long time I have 
felt that a wasting disease is preying at my vitals, and I know that 
the end is not far off. You say you are a brother of the Church. 
Oh, are you sincere in that faith, that you may truly render abso- 
lution to a departing soul?” 

He noticed that her eyes shone with a glorious effulgence, and 
that her pale fingers were of the transparent waxen hue of the 
grave. The blue veins upon her forehead swelled and sank with 
the tides of emotion. 

Fervently he answered, “ Before heaven, I am.” 

“Then, when I feel that the sands are nearly run, at that hour 

when the canons of our Church demand the aid of a priest to pre- 
pare the trembling soul for dissolution, then you will come at my 
call to perform that service. It can be no sin then; I shall be 
beyond the unholy ties of earth. Answer quickly, youwillo cme?” 

“T will come.” 

Out into the air, staggering like a drunken man. Never shone 
the sun brighter, never sang the birds more merrily ; but he neither 
saw norheard. Always before his eyes were the whine face and the 
transparent fingers; always in his ears those whispered words, 
“ Muriel—Brother Joseph, the struggle is almost over, the strug- 
gle a almost over.” And again, “Answer me quickly, you will 
come ?” 

“T will come.” 

Day melted into darkness and was gone. At the monastery, a 
monk in his cell told his beads and muttered his prayers through 
the long watches of the night. Then darkness faded into dawn, 
and, as the grey light crept silently in at the narrow window, he 
at last sank down upon the cold floor and lay semi-unconscious. 

The sun crept higher up the east, the light in the cell grew 
stronger and drove the shadows back into the corners. A ray of 
glory struggled over the high wall outside, down through the thin 
casement, and touched the sleeper’s face. 

Instantly he rose in answer to the tender summons. Murmur- 
ing his matins hurriedly, he left his cell and hastened to a distant 
room, where a mellow flood of morning light fell upon a heavy work- 
easel bearing a half-finished canvas. He moved it a little further 
from the window into a more subdued light, and fell to work. 
Hour after hour he painted on feverishly. A monk stole silently 
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in, but he heeded him not. The dark figure regarded him a mo- 
ment with reverent awe and then slipped away; they never dis- 
turbed him at his work. On and on he painted, hurrying as one 
whose time is limited. 

“The struggle is almost over. The struggle is almost over.” 

The work grew under his hand. He had not tasted food, but 
* he felt no want of sustenance. His forehead was hot and throbbing, 
and a red spot was burning in either cheek. At intervals he drew 
back for a moment to note the effect, then on, and on, and on, 
without food or rest. The sun had reached the zenith and was 
dropping to the westward. Faster and faster flew the magic brush, 
brighter and brighter burned the red spots in his cheeks. 

“The struggle is almost over. The struggle is almost over.” 

The light began to grow dim. He drew the easel nearer to the 
window and worked ‘on. At last he laid his brush down, and, 
stepping backward, gazed at the wonderful work before him. It 
was the Saint Teresa; and the pale, beautiful face that looked out 
from the canvas was that of the dying nun. 

It was finished, but still he lingered. The light faded until he 
could no longer distinguish the features; then, at last, he turned 
to go. As he did so a deadly pang darted through his breast 
and left it as cold as ice. e staggered against the wall and 
clutched at his heart. “I think it is broken,” he muttered; and an 
answering voice seemed to whisper in the darkness: 

“The struggle is almost over. The struggle is almost over.” 

And again— 

« Answer me quickly ; you will come?” 

*T will come.’ 

After that he painted no more, but kept his cell, waiting. The 
monks said to each other that he was ill from overwork, and brought 
him rare wines and tempting food, but he ate and drank little, and 
prayed much, and thus half a hundred days blended into each 
other almost unheeded. 

Then, at morn, came a messenger to the monastery. A nun was 
dying and asked that the monk known as Brother Joseph might 
render her absolution. 

As one blind he groped his way thither. The abbess herself 
conducted him to Sister Teresa’s cell, then retired, closing the 
door softly behind her. He was dimly conscious of a narrow iron 
bed and a face across which the hand of death was passing. 

The closed eyelids fluttered and opened at his approach. The 
lips moved. 

“I have told the Mother all,” they whispered. “My time is 
short; pray for my erring soul.” : 

An hour later a horseman dashed up to the convent gates. It 
was Count Delsardo. Softly they led him to the cell of death. 

A cell of death, indeed; for there in the dim light a dead nun 
lay folded close to the bosom of a dead priest. 

Forr Scort, Kan. Apert BicEetow Paine. 
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IS THE INCOME TAX THE BEST SUBSTITUTE? 
The total abolition of the tariff, and the necessity of resorting to 


some other method of raising revenue, is not a remote contin- - 


gency. The reduction of the tariff to a point yielding insufficient 
revenue, at which other methods of taxation must be considered, 
may, it is not unlikely, engage the attention of the next Congress. 
At all events, the question of direct- taxation is fast impending; 
and it is important to know what is offered as a substitute for the 
stupid and wasteful imposts upon commerce which have hitherto 
yielded the greater portion of our national revenues. 

There will be many members in the Congress recently elected 
who are ready and anxious to face the alternative of no tariff at all 
and some other tax, and a much greater number for less tariff and 
new methods of taxation. 

It is true that commerce may to a great extent be freed without 
diminishing, nay, with even increasing revenues; that in many instan- 
ces the placing of what are known as “raw materials” upon the 
free list, by enlarging trade and increasing the volume of imports, 
will increase rather than diminish the amounts raised by customs 
duties; that, in brief, a tariff may be so adjusted as to yield the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of duties, leaving our 
trade as free as that of England, and making us more than her 
rival in neutral markets. 

But such a tariff would still be a burden upon commerce; would 
still bear with unequal weight upon the poor, being as it is a tax 
not upon wealth, but upon consumption; would still leave open 
the doors to protectionist schemes masked in the guise of revenue, 
for in all the world there is not a so-called protective tariff but was 
born of a revenue mother into the hands of a protection accou- 
cheur. And it may be briefly indicated in passing that such 
reduction of the tariff as would make us once again England’s 
competitor, would be certain to induce England to cast off her 
remaining tariff shackles, which would give her another leap for- 
ward in the industrial race of nations, with America once more in 
the rear. So the abolition of the tariff makes the question of 
direct taxation inevitable before many years. And such taxation 
must be of a kind to leave our labor and capital the freest. Is the 
income tax such a tax? 

The kind of an income tax most likely to be imposed is one 
exempting incomes below a certain fixed sum. It will be assumed 
that incomes below one thousand dollars per annum represent 
actual necessities, and upon all incomes in excess of that sum 
government may levy at discretion. Let us consider, first, the 
impolicy of such a discriminating income tax. 
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A tax exempting incomes below a certain fixed sum intensifies 

* the effect which all such taxes have, of operating as fines upon 

in dustry. Its effect is precisely the same as discrimination in 

railroad rates in favor of certain localities to the disadvantage of 

competing centres. Such railroad discriminations as, for example, 

enable farmers at distances to transport their wheat to a given 

owe more cheaply than farmers nearer by, result not solely to the 

isadvantage of individuals, but, what is not so clearly apparent, 

in the actual destruction of wealth. Its effects are positive as well 
as relative. 

Its operations may be illustrated in another way. If the United 
States imposed taxes on incomes, and Canada imposed none, and 
all other things were equal, the Canadian manufacturers and mer- 
chants would have an advantage in both Canadian and American 
markets. Its effects as between competing individuals are the 
same as between competing countries. A discriminating income 
tax is a tax in favor of some men as against others. It puts some 
merchants and some manufacturers at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with others. 

It is not, then, merely that an income tax is unequal in its oper- 
ations, but that the operations are destructive of wealth.. en 
we exempt small incomes, and tax larger ones, what in effect are 
we doing but taxing the larger abilities in favor of the smaller? 
Not that this is true in all cases, since large incomes are often the 
result, not of superior abilities, but of monopolies secured to the 
possessor by legislation. But it is generally true, nevertheless, 
that higher incomes denote higher manual or commercial intel- 
ligence. This income, these wages, are the payment by society of 
the higher order and value of service. Society pays it because 
the service is worth it. For society to turn and take part of it 
back, is to declare itself a foolish paymaster, or to assume tacitl 
that the income is due to the possession of special privileges which 
society has unjustly created. In either case the process discredits 
the system. 

Is there any escape from this conclusion? Does not, in fact, the 
advocacy of an income tax in itself contain the admission of the in- 
justice of social conditions which secure to the receivers such in- 
comes? If not, why is it just to tax incomes? A proportional income 
tax is a robbery of the rich for the benefit of the poor—that is, it is 
theoretically such. Practically it would not be. For the history of 
taxation abundantly reveals that all systems levelled against wealth 
return against poverty. 

Almost every country imposes income taxes. But these vary and 
have varied with time and place. A graduated income tax—that 
is, a tax increasing pro rata to income—which is of the kind most 
likely to recommend itself to the Farmers’ Alliance—was first pro- 
posed by Say and the French economists. But nothing is more 
conclusively demonstrated than its failure in practice. It took Eng- 
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land just twelve months to get rid of it, the graduated feature of 
the tax being adopted in 1798 under Pitt, and abolished in 1799. ~ 
And this occurred in a time of war, when all kinds of taxation are 
imposed and continued, regardless of effects or of the difficulties 
of assessment and collection. 

Germany has long levied an income tax. Professor Goldwin 
Smith says “there is no complaint in regard to it.” Austria im- 
poses an income tax on almost all incomes, classified at different 
rates according to the sources whence they are derived, with the 
exaction of three times the amount of the tax as a penalty for mak- 
ing false returns. Italy imposes an income tax, but as the fiscal 
administration of Italy is not conducted on any recognized princi- 

les, and the tax is only one among a thousand for extracting the 
ire—from one on show-cases and awnings to others on de- 
crees of separation between husbands and wives, and permits for 
exhuming the dead—it occupies an unimportant place. Land, 
however, pays no taxes, incomes derivable from this source being 
exempt; but Italy’s marvelous diversity of penalties upon the 
making and doing of things—together with a tariff as extraordi- 
— as our own—is as notable as the national poverty and degra- 

ation. 

Unfortunately, little can be gathered as to the operation of the 
tax in those countries in which “there is no complaint.” It is only 
under representative governments that the systems of taxation in 
vogue become objects of complaint or criticism. It is to England 
we must turn if we would learn something of the mode of taxation 
we are considering. Even here the data are meagre and unsatis- 


factory. 

In sated the income tax yields a large revenue; yet the 
organized opposition to it is strong and active. Such opposition 
is based rather upon the necessarily inquisitorial mode of its 
assessment and collection than upon the broader considerations 
which condemn it. And the objections are strong against a system 
which calls for the merchant’s and broker’s ledger and private ac- 
counts, the amount of profit on sales, and the sums of borrowed 
capital, as the price of exemption from excessive overcharge. And 
when these business secrets are laid before surveyor and commis- 
sioners who are fellow-townsmen—perhaps actual rivals in busi- 
ness—the embarrassing nature of such investigation can better be 
imagined than described. 

Mill contends in his “Political Economy” that the income tax 
has such objections in practice that it should be reserved only for 
special emergencies. But the injustice of the income tax has 
usually been aggravated by the fact of its being a temporary 
measure, and by reason of its constant modifications disastrous in 
effect, falling upon incomes which cease with the expiration of the 
tax, to the exemption of the future and larger incomes from invest- 
ments in process of maturing during its continuance. 
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Historically, however, Mill’s dictum is justified. For the income 
tax has never occupied any other than a subordinate place in the 
taxes of any country. “In France the attempt to introduce it 
utterly failed,” eave tacbbiein Smith; and in India it was so unpop- 
ular that it had to be abolished. In England it has been continued, 
but always under oe and with apologetic explanations from 
every successive Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

. Beginning with the imposition of an income tax of four shillings 
in the pound, in 1689, by the English government, which is said 
to have borrowed it from Holland, where it had long been known 
to Alva and the Spanish plunderers and tax-gatherers who preyed 
upon the people of the Netherlands, this particular mode of taxa- 
tion has been subject to such alteration, modification, and attack as 
to reveal its essentially unstable character. Precisely as a tariff 
tax, upon which there is no practical agreement among either rev- 
enue-tariff men or the schools of ultra-protectionists, the kind and 
degree of an income tax among those who uphold it as a tax to be 
recommended in itself has been shuttlecock for every battledore. 
But historically it has been either a war measure or an alternative. 

The income tax was imposed by England in 1797 to defray the 
expenses of the war with France. . It was reimposed after the 
renewal of hostilities following the conclusion of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1803, and concluded at the final peace in 1816. It was 
distinctively a war measure. 

It was imposed again in 1842, by Sir Robert Peel, to meet the 
deficit anticipated from the reduction of duties upon imported 
wheat and cereals. It was this time imposed as an alternative, and 
not as a tax possessing in itself any advantage. 

The income tax in England has been subject, as I have said, to 
constant modification and attack; but the more radical readjust- 
ments which have been proposed have been unheeded. Gladstone, 
in 1874, offered to repeal it altogether; and he must have accu- 
rately estimated the feeling in regard to it, for with the change of 
government in that year, under Sir Stafford Northcote, it was 
reduced to the lowest figure since its imposition in 1842; and 
exemptions were extended to incomes of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which was fifty pounds greater than under the old law. 

It has been repeatedly proposed to exempt what have been called 
“precarious incomes,” by those who have realized the injustice and 
impolicy of taxing all incomes—even so-called industrial incomes— 
equally, without reference to the source from- which they are 
derived. But for practical consideration, as subjects of legislation, 
stable and precarious incomes would cease to be matter of distinc- 
tion. Some incomes are more precarious than others, but under 
such a law they would multiply rapidly in the tax returns; and 
stable incomes would grow exceedingly scarce. It is to be hoped 
that in the income tax which is to replace the tariff tax in the 
United States all incomes arising from earnings will be exempt. 
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This will mean the placing of a provision in the system which, cut- 
ting off the principal source of revenue supply, will contain the 
seeds of its own abolition. 

The Commissioners for Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue (28th Re- 
port), in reply to the objection against a tax which does not dis- 
criminate between incomes arising from investments, and those 
derivable from labor, says that “realizable,” or stable, incomes are 
charged with other burdens besides the income tax. But it would 
be extremely difficult for them to prove that the incomes earned by 
labor are not always charged with other burdens. Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners do not undertake to prove this; and the opportu- 
nity of being enlightened from so high a source is denied us. 
The contention, therefore, that the income tax is unjust because 
levied without discrimination upon the earnings of brain and 
muscle, equally with the profits of investments, must be allowed 
, to remain as part of the indictment against this method of raising 
revenue. 

Gladstone has been the unsparing critic of, and dextrous apolo- 
gist for, the income tax. That itis a tax, the retention of which 
serves a good purpose as a deterrent to war, which the creation of 
bonded debt encourages, is one of the recommendations urged for 
it by the English statesman. But this is true of many other taxes, 
though probably not true of a tariff tax, the beneficiaries of 
which would, no doubt, eagerly arm themselves to preserve; but 
it is not a good reason for retaining an income tax in preference 
‘to all other modes of “paying as you go.” 

The income tax, at all events, is not a sneaking and surrepti- 
tious tax, like a tariff tax. But it is almost equally demoralizing. 
At the very time of its introduction into England, Sir Robert Peel 
stigmatized it as obnoxious and inquisitorial, and a tax which 
ought to be reserved for war. Its operations in England amply 
justify what J. R. McCulloch says of it—that it is “a tax on hon- 
esty, and a bounty on, and an incentive to, perjury and fraud.” 

The ingenuity of man has been at infinite pains to improve the 
parts of an intricate machinery of taxation unsound in the princi- 
ples of its construction. The mode of assessing and collecting 
the tax is in itself no ordinary mode of machinery for fiscal pur- 
poses; and for guarding against failure or fraud the experience of 
nearly fifty years has given England a system which extorts admir- 
ation, but under which, nevertheless, failure and fraud continue. 
One of the reports of the Inland Commissioners says: - “The 
claims to compensation which have arisen out of a recent exten- 
sive demolition of houses in a certain district by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, have given the usual evidence of the frauds 
which prevail under Schedule D.”-i. e., the schedule under which 
industrial incomes are taxed on a basis of self-assessment. These 
local compensation claims seldom fail to reveal the existence of 
wholesale frauds in the tax returns. 
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Its inequality is clear. ‘The variations in the schedule from 
year to year are an indication of this. “It is evident that as far as 
the principle of taxing all incomes equally (irrespective of the 
source from which they are derived) is concerne d, the tax is prac- 
tically a failure,” says John Noble, in his work, “The Queen’s Taxes.” 

An income tax is certain to exempt wealth. Gladstone has repeat- 
edly declared that on the lower class of incomes the tax is fully 
and accurately levied; and, as an English writer says, “it is over- 
whelmin gly energetic in minutiz.” When the United States exempt- 
ed incomes below $1,000, it was discovered that only 259,385 
persons in a population of forty millions were in receipt of incomes 
in excess of that amount; when exemptions were raised to $2,000 
the number of persons who paid the tax was reduced to 116,000, 
and subsequently fell to 71,000. (Lalor’s “ Cyclopedia of Political 
Economy.”) 

In whatever way the income tax is assessed, inequality must re- 
sult. To assess by arbitary estimate is taxation by blackmaii; to 
base assessment on returns of the payer is to leave the truth- 
teller helpless, and at the mercy of the liar. Itis either taxation 
by guesswork or taxation by spies. 

It was at the conclusion of the Crimean war that the income tax, 
increased to pay the expenses of the war, aroused the hostility of 
the commercial classes of England. We can understand this if we 
bear in mind the words of a well known English economic writer, 
R. Dudley Baxter (“Taxation of the United Kingdom”): “Too large 
an assesment is often made to keep up appearances;” or the com- 
ment of Lorin A. Lathrop, formerly U. 8. Consul to Bristol: “ Many 
men in the business are said to overpay rather than appeal.” 

It will appear from this that the income tax fails practically to 
meet the recommendations accorded to it theory, as most nearly 
approximating to Adam Smith’s maxim, that “the subjects of every 
state ought to pay to the support of goverment as nearly as possible 
in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state.” 

In 1860 the Liverpool Financial Reform Association proposed 
in lieu of the income tax what they call a “wealth tax.” Just how 
they proposed to levy and collect this I do not know. But it is 
this same association which to-day is favorably inclining to a 
ground-rent tax in lieu of all other taxes; and whatever view we may 
take of the real or assumed defects of such a tax, it argues a ten- 
dency to simplify the theory and application of taxation and to 
reduce to a definite and general principle the confusion of present 
methods. 

Now another, though perhaps smaller, question arises. An 
income tax is popularly supposed not to distribute itself. It is one 
of the few taxes which, like the land-value tax, does not increase 
prices. It is, therefore, one of those methods of revenue-raising 
which is called a direct tax. Economists are in general accord as 
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to the truth of this. They agree that income taxes are not paid in 
increased cost upon articles consumed. This is true. 

But is it true that an income tax cannot be shifted? Leaving 
out of consideration the fact that fines upon industry—i. e., all 
taxes to which an income tax is not exceptional—must reduce 
wealth by limiting enterprise, and is, therefore, in its ultimate 
effects, the same as increase of price, which reduces opportunity 
and lessens supply, let us inquire if an income tax may not be 
shifted by an employer upon labor. ' . 

The reply will of course be that it cannot, as the wages of 
labor are fixed by the market rate; and that an employer of labor 
will lose his employees the instant he attempts to reduce their 
wages below the market rate. He cannot, therefore, make his 
labor pay his income tax. Now this is true of all occupations in 
which the rate of wages is determined by the quantity and quality 
of work, and in which the number of men engaged is sufficient to 
establish a general average of efficiency, and to make a more or less 
fixed remuneration per unit of work performed. In these trades there 
is a standard of wages which an income tax would not injure. It 
is true of all mechanical trades, of the generality of clerks and 
salesmen, and of some classes of professional men. But it seems 
to me to be not true of all unfixed occupations, such as private 
secretaries, housekeepers, governesses, clergymen, private tutors, 
etc., etc. What, for example, is the market rate of wages for 
private secretaries? Their wages are governed, not so much by 
average efficiency, as by the ability of the employer to pay. An 
income tax would lessen this ability. 

Let us not leave the argument here, but press it home. &A 
natural objection will be that if private secretaries’ wages can be 
reduced, they would be reduced now; and the employer would not 
wait for an income tax to reduce them. This is a fair and reason- 
able objection, and looks plausible. But let us suppose the case. 
You are an employer of labor, and your income is next year sub- 
ject to a tax. Your first effort will be to make up. that tax in 
whatsoever way you can, in reduction of wages wherever you may. 
This is entirely natural; and is an evidence not so much of the 
hardness of man’s heart, as of the impolicy and injustice of such 
taxation. No man but feels dimly conscious that every tax of 
this kind is an assault upon his property rights, as it unquestion- 
ably is. He shakes it off with perfect ease in most cases, and 
always with entire freedom of conscience. 

The class of men who at the last would pay the income tax will 
be the class that employ private secretaries, and similar specialized 
labor, the wages of which are variously determined by exceptional 
ability, personal attachments, or accidental causes, rather than by 
competition. An income tax would reach this class by inducing 
employers to reduce their wages. It would reach them, not as 
individuals only, but as a class, and tend to lower their wages to a 
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fixed maximum. And while the wages of men engaged in such 
occupations would fall, it would not clearly appear that it was 
they and not the employers who were paying the income tax. It 
ought not to be forgotten that much of the missing wealth of the 
— is to be sought for in the attempts to reach the rich by taxing 
them. 

The retrenchment of expenses which the income tax would make 
desirable to all, and necessary to many who would pay it, would 
act in this way: The wealthy man would make his first retrench- 
ment in club expenses; and the wages of waiters and attendants 
at these resorts would fall; in his yachting expenses, which would. 
reduce the wages of captain and crew; in his kitchen, which would 
‘reduce the chef; for, while Vanderbilt, with his princely income, 
could still continue to pay for such services the sum he is said to 
pay to one individual—ten thousand dollars a year—the men of 
smaller incomes, striving to maintain their position in the fashion- 
able world, would reduce the wages to the class of employees who 
receive compensations solely determined by the vanity of social 
considerations. Much of the income tax, though by no means all 
of it, would be shifted upon the shoulders of these relatively 
highly paid but deserving classes of laborers. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the importance of what I regard as the inevitable shift- 
ing of a portion of this tax; and I urge it merely in refutation of 
the belief generally entertained that it cannot be shifted. 

We have seen how in England the income tax supplied the place 
of a protective tariff. It seems ungrateful to quarrel with a tax 
which has served such a good purpose in the past, and may serve 
the same good purpose again. All the disadvantages, moral and 
material, which pertain to such a tax, might be undergone to put 
a stop to the practice of legislators who present sophistical pleas 
in behalf of American labor, as an incident of recreation from the 
mere serious business of incorporating into the laws of taxation 
acts of national larceny. All the disadvantages of such a tax are 
small in comparison to the unavoidable elemosynary incidence of 


even a revenue tariff. And if this tax is to serve, as now seems 


probable, as a battering ram to beat down the gates where the 
steel-rail lords, the coal barons, the jute-baggers, and all the other 
chevaliers d’ industrie levy toll upon every toiler in shop and 
factory, upon every western farmer in his wheat field, upon every 
black son of the South in the cotton lands beneath the broiling 
heat—then to quarrel over weapons seems an almost criminal folly. 

It will be remembered how, in the Presidential campaign of 
1876, the mad political processions, with the banners and torch- 
lights which make democracies ridiculous, kept step to the cry, so 
well attuned to marching feet, “Sammy, pay your income tax.” 
And the great public would never have known—nor, indeed, have 
greatly cared—whether Mr. Tilden had paid it or not, if the 
charge had not been brought against him by officers of the gov- 
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ernment for the purpose of injuring his candidacy. And even 
had he made his returns with the most scrupulous fidelity to truth, 
the charge might still have been yelled by noisy throats in politi- 
cal parades, as a catching campaign cry. It is no minor argu- 
ment against the income tax—against all taxes the returns of 
which are not readily verifiable—that they admit of just such 
charges in times of political excitement, and for partisan purposes 
urge men to magnify the evils of tax-evasion in the individual 
which is a common practice among the many. 

To persons of a deficient comprehension of public morality the 
income tax seems a justifiable method of getting something out of 
the rich man’s coffers. To persons who take predatory views of 
taxation, the question as to what right the public has with the 
rich man’s wealth will seem like the query of an idiot. And yet 
if there is such a thing as national or public morality, it is an ex- 
tremely pertinent question. 

The idea seems to be almost universally shared that an income 
tax isa just tax because levied only upon those able to pay it. 
This is no proof at all of its justice, any more than Dick Turpin’s 
practice of taking from the rich to give to the poor is an adequate 
defense of Turpin’s profession. Its advocates may talk of its jus- 
tice, but the advocacy is full of a greedy snarl. “What tax,” says 
the New York World, “is at once so just, and so likely to com- 
mend itself to the Farmers’ Alliance and the other fresh forces in 
politics, as a tax upon the large incomes of the rich?” 

The justification most frequently urged for an income tax is, it 
seems to-me, its fullest condemnation. Taxation has its ethics; 
how can it be right for the public to take from a man merely 
because he is rich? Are riches a crime? Are rich men, per se, a 
danger to the community? That there are men richer than they 
ought to be, is true}. that great riches, united with great poverty, 
menace civilization, is true; that the constitution of society is 
such, that taxation is such, as to unjustly swell the incomes of the 
rich, is also true; but is an income tax therefore a just tax? 
Think a moment. There are men of large incomes who earn 
them. Howe, McCormack, Goodyear, Edison are men who re- 
turned to society every penny they received a hundredfold. To 
deprive them of any portion of their income is not only unjust, 
but impolitic. We want more Howes, Goodyears, Edisons, Me- 
Cormacks; and their fortunes can scarcely be too large. Society 
should hold out every inducement to searchers for the secrets of na- 
ture, who harness the elemental and mechanical forces to do man’s 
bidding, who prepare the way for the time when mankind, raised 
infinitely higher, and resting from merely physical labor, shall 
devote the godlike powers of mind to the solution of the deeper 
problems of their spiritual being. 

A tax on incomes? The income of the coupon cutter, and the 
inventor! The income of the Astors, whose land earns money 
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while they sleep, and the income of the man whose genius shall re- 
duce the cost of making aluminum, thereby revolutionizing a thou- 
sand processes of manufacture! The income of the man whose 
capital earns his money, and the income of the man whose brain 
earns it! The income of Carnegie and of Dr. Shrady! Of Mr. 
Gould and Bell, of telephone fame! Lump all these results of 
exceptional abilities and legislative monopolies together, call them 
incomes, and then swoop down upon them with a tax! 

The objections against an income tax may be thus summed up : 

In its theory (as a mode of encouraging a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth), fallacious. 

In its discrimination, unjust and impolitic. 

In its operation, unequal. 

In its practice, inquisitorial and corruptive. 

The reasons which appear to justify an income tax arise from a 
superficial analysis of the social problem—from that superficiality 
which concerns itself with the flowering effects rather than with 
the causes at the root. This superficiality it is which urges gov- 
ernors and legislatggs, who have not the inclination nor indeed the 
of these problems, to seek a remedy for the 
nin more rigorous measures of assessment 
a vain hope of doing, under a republican form 
only the power of civil courts, what Rome, 
8 military organization, with rack and thumb- 
under King John, with her inquisitorial sur- 
persecution of the rich Jews of the kingdom, 
signally failed to mplish. | 

he problems noWcrowding in upon the republic are not to be 
solved through any additions to or changes in the restrictive meas- 
ures by which the nation has so long cramped and curbed its ener- 
gies, taking an eagle for its symbol and moping like a snail, 
singing of liberty and binding itself with tariffs, claiming to be a 
refuge in which all are equal before the law, yet giving out manu- 
facturing and trade monopolies to eager and greedy almoners more 
lavishly than even good Queen Bess had dared. 

The republic has come to the parting of the ways. As it turns 
from the darkness of tariff laws, let it set its face fairly and fully 
toward that liberty in which no man’s earnings shall be subtracted 
from, and all the natural and helpful activities of society be left to 
do their perfect work, free from governmental interference, which 
shackles the strong arm of labor, burdens trade and commerce, de- 
stroys individual integrity, and alone prevents the republic from 
taking the position among the nations of the earth to which her 
natural advantages so justly entitle her. 


and collection, 
of government, 
with her treme 
screw, and En 


JosePpH Dana MILLER. 


City, N. J. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF DIALECT IN FICTION. 


I. FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN ENGLISH FICTION.! 


Probably there never was a time in the history of literature 
when something in the nature of “dialect” was not used. I dare 
say the first savage man who went abroad and fought his brother 
savage, came home and embroidered his war-songs and victorious 
sagas with words ravished from the vanquished foeman, and that 
every young warrior with the least pretension to gallantry went 
about vaingloriously decked in foreign phrases. Modern man has 
been doing so ever since. And from this friction and mingling 
and imposition of tongues have grown our own English—the lan- 
guage of Shakspere four hundred years ago, of Spenser and Mil- 
ton a little later, of Shelley and Byron yesterday, of Whitman, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne to-day. 

It would seem then that the trick of borrowing from our neigh- 
bor’s tongues has all the sanctity of precedent and usage to justi- 
fy it, and so in a sense it has. But from the use of anything to 
its abuse is only a short step; and while the past has furnished 
instances of the use of foreign languages in English fiction, it 
has been reserved for the present time to magnificently show forth 
the abuse. 

The craze for all things alien has us in its teeth. Dialect tales, 
foreign “pastels,” local “character-sketches” are running mad 
among us and over the pages of our honest English magazines, 
making them things to marvel at and deplore. A piece of fair 
English prose is hard to find; for it we must go to the elder writ- 
ers, to a transcendent half-dozen of the younger, or to our tele- 
graphic journalists! 

For the rest, we have on all sides a polyglot medley—Negro, 
Tennessean, Creole, down-East, down-South, wild-West dialects 
done into Josh Billings English. 

And if that were all! for still worse than these—oh, far worse! 
—is their brood of misbegotten offspring, the Anglo-Creole, His- 
pano-American, Russo-English story. 

The dialect tale, keeping in the straight and narrow way of lit- 
erary rightness, may have its legitimate sphere, is at least capable 
of defense; but for these many-headed monster things, these 
mongrels of literature, there is absolutely not a word to be said in 
justice, but only in charity. Each and every one of them is an 
abomination; an outrage to the reader, an affliction to his 
eyes, and a disgrace to the writer. It is the first, because to the 
reader unskilled languages the story compounded of them 
is unintelligible, while calling itself English and getting itself 
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nefariously published in his English magazine; it is the second, 
because anyjsensitive eye revolts at a page bespotted with italics 
and talicnel point of exclamation; it is the third, because the 
vice in question shows either weakness in the writer, which is 
pitiable, or pedantry, which is belittling, or lack of conscience in 
the service of his art, which is disloyalty and corruption. 

We have long recognized that it is ignorance and ill-breeding 
which interlards English speech with foreign phrase. May the day 
be not far distant when we shall apply something of the same 
reasonable standard to English writing. 

True, there are shadows of meaning which only a French word 
will convey, touches which only a foreign phrase will render; let 
us have the touch and the shade—French word and foreign 
phrase—but let it be the single skilful touch of the artist, not the 
multiplied “niggling” of the amateur. And since it is so diffi- 
cult to draw the line, may we not at least begin to draw it at un- 
intelligibility? The moment a dialogue ceases to be lucid because 
of its medium, not its substance, the moment a story is trans- 
formed into a puzzle because of its verbal mechanism, that mo- 
ment the language has encroached upon the subject, the machin- 
ery upon the, words, the instrument upon the theme, and all is 
lost. 

The result henceforth may be curious, surprising—so are con- 
tortionists in the circus-ring—but it is no longer honest nature 
or noble art. Do we desire to be artists, or jugglers of words and 
prestidigifateurs of phrases? 

The greater the theme the better it becomes the greatness of the 
writer to render that theme clearly. If you have a star to show, 
why conjure up a fog to hide it ? 

All truth lies in that saying of La Bruyere which runs—as nearly 
as I recall it—thus: 

“The greatest things have only need to be said simply; they 
cannot be adorned: the smallest things must be said nobly, for 
therein lies their adornment.” 

Perhaps we have no stars to show; perhaps something sadder 
than affectation lies at the root of our present trouble. It demands 
faith and courage to present one’s thoughts nakedly in English, 
and that fancy which would show but poorly so, goes gaily in 
its pilfered foreign ribbons. 

I said that something might be urged in favor, or at. least de- 
fence, of simple dialect. One may confess a weakness for Uncle 
Remus and the best of the Southern tales, and for some reason it 
is easier to make one’s way through the “Grandissimes” than 
through many another book. In the best of hands, a dialect tale 
which does not mask its character may pass criticism, but it reed 
be matchlees of its kind. 

From Shakspere down we have seen again and again the legiti- 
mate use of the foreign element. We can all recall such readily. 
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To us the Scotch dialect is practically foreign, but who ever found 
“The Heart of Mid-Lothian ” unintelligible because of its Scotch 
heroine? or “Rab and His Friends” less pathetic for the touch of 
dialect ? or “ Alton Locke” the poorer for Sandy Mackaye’s presence? 
or George Eliot’s novels hard reading for their adorable quaint* 
nesses of homely speech ? 

I never heard anyone quarrel with Stevenson's Scotch, or com- 
plain of obscurity in “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” so nicely is the dialect 
handled. 

Mrs. Burnett did another good thing when she wrote the dainty 
trifle, the “ Pretty Sister of Love,” and kept the Spanish flavor per- 
vasive, but as deftly hidden in its source as a French chef would 
hide his condiments. As clever as her suppressions was, I re- 
member, her use of one word which concentred the whole coloring 
and action of the little piece—the devisa of Sebastiano. The en- 
tire story revolves about that devisa with delicate art. The very 
slightness of the example gives it merit. 

Another of the writers who is gratefully free from the prevailing 
vice is Janvier. A story of his—“ The Queen of the Angels ”-—was 
remarkable for the things he might have done and conscientiously 
forbore to do. 

Dickens could use dialect and foreign phrase—how gracefully 
and movingly at times!—but recall his “Tale of Two Cities,” and 
see what he could do on foreign soil without a foreign ally. He 
painted the whole French Revolution in his pages, and did it with 
loyal English heart and pen. 

There have always been examples, good and bad, of foreign 
languages in native fiction, but never at any time before, I think, 
has there been the spectacle of a whole world of letters washed in 
foreign ink—and of such a pallid hue! 

Yet not always so pallid, I grant. Hereis Mr. Kipling, one of the 
two writers of greatest promise within the past few years—Miss 
Schreiner being the other—and Kipling uses the dialect. He 
does indeed !—he uses it pure and straight and simple; and 
Terence Mulvany will live to see the wake of many a better man 
than he. But his brogue will not save him; he will save the 
brogue. And then, as I said, Kipling is oné of two or three stars 
in a whole heaven of rising writers. 

There is a distinction somewhere between the Scotch, Irish, 
Englisa, and American dialects, all related to the parent stock, and 
the wholly foreign graft. The latter is tenfold befogging and ob- 
scure, and in proportion as it is so, should be used with scruple. 
Let us be hospitable; yes, let us welcome generously every 
light-bringing word. All honor to the writer who transmutes, 
resurrects, or hammers out of his own imagination the one word 
which tells his meaning. 

Thus comes the splendid coinage of Whitman, and such as 
Whitman. The right word belongs to the writer wherever he finds, 
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or makes, or captures it. We have a birthright of conquest; but 
how far removed from such proud mastery is the prostitution of 
our English to the service of every flippant phrase that wears a 
foreign lisp! 

Again, how poor an artist must he be who needs such meretri- 
cious aid, who cannot create the illusion of local atmosphere, and 
the color, movement, and accent of his figures, without importing 
the land itself, the people themselves! That is not illusion, but 
fact; cheap realism, which has no place in art. - 

It is the same tendency which leads our stage-managers to sub- 
stitute flash appeals to the popular eye for the appeal to the imag- 
ining soul behind the popular eye; but these have at least the 
merit of being understanded of the people. 

It is all wrong. We want our Spanish, our Creole, our Russian, 
and our Chinese heroes and heroines to make us feel their nationality 
through an English medium; to appear to speak their own tongues, 
not to do it; just as we want our stage lamp-posts to look real, 
and Juliet’s dagger to wear a deadly aspect, while we prefer card- 
board to iron, and no one demands that a real Juliet be really 
offered up in sacrifice at each performance. 

As I write of Russian heroines, a vision comes to me of one of 
the loveliest of modern creations, the Polish maiden Natalie in 
William Black’s “Sunrise.” Ido not remember that one word of 
Polish is spoken by that exquisite and noble heroine in the course 
of the whole book, yet she is Polish to the tips of her fingers, and 
one never forgets it—or her. 

The home dialect in its perfection we may endure, but the for- 
eign dialect in a home tale—or rather the home tale in a foreign 
dialect—is the straw too much. 

If the parti-colored prose is afflicting when a master hand blends 
the colors, judge what it is in the tyro’s hands. 

Here is an example: 

“Dios mio! Dios mio! Werever dat curtain itself show, how 
much crime it wid itself bring; how much blood; how much tear! 
Never de curse from it have depart. Never it will be take away, 
never, never. Wen me tink of it, it appear dat mein de claw of 
Satanas. For wat dat rag del demonio it good? Who know if it 
was ever good servant of dose Incas? Who know if it ever hide 
de girls of de palacio? And wat devil ever in me enter, in me, 
Hilario Salavarrieta, of one honest family in Bogota, and wid all 
de holy lessons of de good Padre Chico in mi head like de bees 
zumbando? Wat me ever in dat curtain see to steal? Wat for 
Hilario no say de words Padre Chico so often read from de Evan- 
gel—quitateme delante Satanas. What for—but now, no, no, me no 
miself can contain: 

“* Al demonio, wid all good pensamientos ! 

* Al demonio, where it belong, wid dat sangutjuela rabiosa decortina ! 

“* Al infierno, wid dat chupador eterno ! 
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“ O maldiga Dios las malas lenguas, dat in Bogota make talk "bout 
dat diablo encarnado de cortina ! 

“ Que todos los tomentos de los herejes quedan con los Ingleses ! 

“ Que todas las agonias de los mal nacidos quedan con esos puercos,de 
Alemanes ! 

“ Cien legiones de demonios al eso Umboldto, y todo su banda de estu- 
diantes de la ciencia—menos mi amo ! 

“ Al demonio todos ! todos! todos! todos !” 

There are pages of it galore. This is the Hispano-American 
style. Spanish is fashionable just now; for this the Pan-American 
may be responsible, but not for the above illustration. 

I might multiply instances, but I forbear. There are some bet- 
ter; there are few worse. 

I said a moment ago that, however afflicting in the hands of a 
master, this vice becomes insufferable in the tyro’s hands. Let 
me change my phrase and say that, if afflicting in a tyro’s, it 
becomes a positive heart-break in the hands of a master such as 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. Over the former, one may by turns laugh, 
and frown, and weep tears of rage; but over the latter, laughter 
were impossible, and did we weep, it must be tears of honest 
regret at the injury to a talent so noble as that of the author of 
“Last Island.” 

Mr. Hearn is one of the very few young writers whose name it 
is a source of pride to utter. What he could do with the English 
language he sufficiently showed in the story of “Last Island” alone, 
a sketch so marvellous that it won him, not undeservedly in this 
particular, the title of “the American Hugo,” since perhaps none 
other but Hugo has so fathomed the secret of the sea, its eluding, 
mysterious, and awful personality. 

Mr. Hearn had further shown aa oF he could do—with English—in 
a series of as exquisite prose poems as ever were produced, ‘Stray 
Leaves from Strange Sines” among which the legend of 
“ Bontmiar the Dore,” should alone have sufficed to make a poet 
famous. Finally he had gloriously shown what he could do in a 
single tale, “The Last Ride of Rabyah,” to my mind the noblest 
thing he has yet done, the most virile and the most exalted. 

From “Rabyah” to “ Youma” is a far cry indeed! 

What power this last story has—and power there is sure to be—is 
so buried and overlain with a mosaic of Creole incoherencies that 
it is much if we can get at it by any chance. The pages bristle 
with italics. It is no longer a question of words, of phrases, but 
of whole paragraphs, going near to be whole pages; and that of 
the blindest, most idiomatic dialect. At the very passages which 
should thrill one’s heart, one is vexedly struggling to probe the 
sense of incomprehensible idioms. The cries of the mob at which 
—since it is Mr. Hearn who writes—our spines should creep, are 
only understood a half-minute later, a fatal half-minute for Mr. 


Hearn and for us; the thrill is lost forever, and we are all the 
poorer for it. 
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Surely this should not be. Here at least is no question of 
pedantry or weakness. Mr. Hearn introduced no Chinese into his 
“Chinese Ghosts.” His most perfect Eastern legends are devoid 
of Eastern mystery of speech. ‘ 

When his great hero, Rabyah, espied “across the sands of that 
land which was yellow and dry as long-dead bone,” the glimmering 
of hostile lances and the helm of that horseman “of whom it was 
said that Death, the Mother of Vultures, ever rode beside him,” he 
did not break forth in Arabic. Not he! but he urged the toiling 
camels faster, and said unto his mother: 

“There is treachery, O mother!” 

Through the whole course of that narrative to its climax, which 
is scarcely less than sublime, have we any need of Arabic? A 
thousand times no; and the English which can render the land- 
scape, the vastness, the passion, and the grandeur of the Orient, 
can surely render, too, the charm and fervor of the South. 

Arabic is every whit as easy reading as Creole, and were as 
legitimately used. Neither Arabic, Creole, Spanish, nor any other 
foreign tongue can divide the space with English in English 
prose, and not destroy the literature its presence disgraces. 

Other and lesser writers may stoop to the affectation, and own 
the poor device, to shield their paucity of words or poverty of 
soul, but not Mr. Hearn. To him, to such as he, belongs a more 
reverent service of the art whose high-priests they are born to be. 

When those who sit in her high places grow so careless of her 
dignity, it becomes the lowliest of ler worshippers to rise in her 
defense. Shall we not do so? 

I beseech all who hold our literature in any esteem, and who love 
our mother-tongue, writers and readers alike, to protest against 
this increasingly fashionable literary vice. 

And since every cause demands a leader, for the head of our 
crusade against “English as she is not wrote,’ I would name the 
man who, of all, has shown himself most splendidly able to write 
English, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. 

Grace Extery CHannina. 


Provipence, R. I. 


Il. THE MANUFACTURE OF DIALECT. 


Tuts is the epoch of dialect in American literature. Perhaps it 
is the waning of the epoch, but there continues to be quick and 
easy profit in making and selling dialect. It may not be uninter- 
esting to enquire a little as to the genuinenes of some of the many 
dialects that are being printed. 

“Uncle Remus,” the best of folk-lore books, had already 
enchanted the public when Charles Egbert Craddock diffidently 
offered some sketches in dialect, 
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The time was propitious. Her popularity was immediate and 
immense. Hers was an undiscovered country which interested 
people far more than the one Mr. Howells was writing about. 

Critics elbowed and jostled one another in their haste to find 
places in the papers and magazines to praise the new genius. 

Everybody read “In the Tennessee Mountains,” and raved over 
it. It was declared to be redolent of pine and cedar. Mountain 
breezes blew through its pages, and mountain sunrises and sun- 
sets shone from them. The ruggedness, the desolateness, the 
grandeur of the mountains were all there. 

But more wonderful than all these things was the dialect. The 
mangled, distorted, patched words, and scraps of words which 
the denizens of Piomingo and Tuckaleechee Coves and the 
“Mountings” thereabout were made to use as vehicles of thought 
were inexpressibly odd and amusing; not only amusing but 
intensely interesting to persons accustomed to the high order of 
English which the Cambridge Press usually issues. Gentlemen 
learned in philology were as profoundly impressed by the new 
language as the Pickwick Club was by the famous inscription by 
Bill Stumps, and studied it as enthusiastically and with results no 
less important. 

The reviewers proclaimed it “not only true to life, but the life 
itself.” The most exacting or envious critic will not deny the 
genius of the author. Her command of language is extraordinary; 
especially is she rich in the strong and picturesque words which 
fix the mountain scenery. Many of the descriptive passages rank 
with the very best in American prose. 

But a few years hence civilization will claim the Tennessee moun- 
tains. The steam-whistle will sound in Piomingo, the “bars” and 
the “harnts” will disappear from “Tother mounting,” and the 
mountaineers and everything pertaining to them, even these 
charming books, be forgotten. 

Books which live and bring an enduring fame do not deal 
with freaks, nor things of transitory interest. 

If Miss Murfree aims only at present returns in reputation and 
money, she has acted with good judgment in writing dialect. Her 
beautiful and entertaining stories have derived additional zest 
from the fact that the author is herself a Tennessean, an extraor- 
dinary product of that remote and mountainous region. 

Half-a-dozen volumes of goodly proportion were served in rapid 
succession by this prolific genius to an eager and apparently insa- 
tiable public. Authors who could not write dialect were set aside, 
and had to submit with the best grace they could. Meanwhile, 
the example was not lost. Publishers who had no writers of 
dialect, began to cast about for them. Authors who had written 
nothing but rejected manuscripts, caught the hint. Southern 
writers especially, who had vainly sought fame in unmutilated 
English, hastened to distort their words and sentences, White 
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folks and “valley people” were rigorously excluded from their 
pages. Mountaineers, “ hoosiers,” “crackers,” “hoodlums” and 
negroes filled all the places. Everything ran to dialect. Thus 
wrought upon and improved, their wares found a ready market. 
Every publisher was soon able to agnounce a new Craddock. 

A manuscript in dialect was certain of the editor’s favorable con- 
sideration. The popular magazines began to look as if Porte 
Crayon were illustrating all of them. Dialect was the popular 
sauce which seasoned to the public taste all manner of literary 
slops and hashes. The American public has read and admired in 
dialect an incalculable quantity of commonplace and nonsense 
from which it would, if in a different form, have turned in weari- 
ness and disgust. 

Northern writers, seeing the success of their brethren across the 
line in the new style of writing, have selected the South for the _ 
scene of stories and sketches in dialect. Some of the most original 
and amusing Southern dialects have been contrived by Northern 
and Western newspaper writers. 

In the matter of originality, it is difficult to award the palm. If 
America has produced no poet, and only one novelist of the first 
order, it is not because her writers are wanting” in imagination. 
This is sufficiently attested by the ease and rapidity with which 
dialects are manufactured for literary uses. Every writer has his 
own dialect, and the exclusive right to use it is accorded him by 
the courtesy of the profession. There is a sort of patent right 
which restrains each from infringing upon the rights of others. 

If no higher purpose than entertainment had been claimed for 
dialect writing, no objection would lie. But much higher claims 
are asserted. Itis declared to be instructive and useful. It is 
said that the writers of it portray unusual and important phases 
and conditions of Southern life. 

Readers who know nothing of the South are led to believe that 
correct impressions may be acquired from them. Among writers 
of this class Miss Murfree is easily first. She has been among the 
mountain people and studied their customs and their language, 
but not enough to know them thoroughly. There is no little truth 
in her delineations, but its usefulness is destroyed by the amount 
of unconscious error which is mingled with it. This assertion can- 
not easily be proved. It is possible, however, to demonstrate from 
the books themselves that the dialect is not trustworthy. Much 
more than can be demonstrated from these intrinsic evidences 
might be truthfully asserted. 

t can be proved, however, that the dialect of the books is not 
more a copy, a transcript, than a creatien ; that it is not a repro- 
duction, but a production. 4 

Miss Murfree is selected for the purposes of this paper with 
knowledge of the danger of attacking her in her own mountains, 
and with the fullest recognition of her superiority. If it can be 
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shown that her dialect is not to be trusted, no argument will be 
needed to discredit her imitators. 

The writer, having resided for many years in sight of the Cum- 
berlands upon one side and the Smokies upon the other, has 
become to some extent familigr with the customs and language of 
the mountain people. He has,not been able to resist the charm of 
this brilliant author, but has always positively denied the accuracy 
of her dialect. Some recent inductions have confirmed this 
judgment and resulted in discoveries which may possibly aid 
others in arriving at correct conclusions. 

The reader is first impressed by the grotesqueness of the dialect. 
It is more uncouth and barbarous at first sight than the negro 
patois of “ Uncle Remus.” The staples are, “ we-uns,” “ you-uns,” 
“ez,” “air,” “hev,” “gin,” “ter.” Not one of the ordinary pronouns, 
adjectives, or verbs, such as are necessary to communication, even 
among the most ignorant, is ever used correctly. They are always 
mutilated, or in the wrong tense or number. By this constant 
misuse of common words an impression of the most extreme and 
pitiable illiteracy is conveyed to the reader. The mountain people 
are made to appear much more ignorant than they really are. 
This is true of all the characters. There is one dialect common to 
all books. Everywhere the mountaineers use the same idioms. The 
author teaches that there is a distinct mountain language. : 

To the casual reader this language will appear to consist entirel 
of abbreviations, elisions, mispronunciations, and solecisms. x 
closer inspection, however, will detect the presence of an aston- 
ishingly large number of unmutilated words, of an eminently re- 
spectable class. 

It is a poor vocabulary indeed which uses such expressions as: 
“What be you-uns a do'in of thar,” or this: “Fur I s’pose ef ye 
hev ter kem haffen mile ter get a drink, ez surely Pete ‘ll hev ter 
kem too.” And yet, even amid this frightful wreck, there remains 
one good sound word, “surely.” This is a fact to be noted 
because in the mountains the word invariably takes the form of 
“ shorely.” 

It is impossible, with this exception, to conceive a more absolute 
poverty in words than these sentences indicate; and they are 
selected at random and not because they are worse than others. 

The bad words thus come in shoals, the good ones singly. 

The investigations made by the present writer were suggested 
by the discovery of the words, “ purblind” and “a-kimbo” on page 
77 of the “Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” surrounded by such 
uncongenial companions as “ gin,” “ter” and “ air.’ 

These investigations were confined to that part of the dialo 
of the book which is carried on by the mountain people, the object 
being to ascertain the number of uncommon words used by them. 

Common words, such as apply to the body and its members, the 
ordinary implements and animals, the physical environment of the 
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characters, and all the words which the writer knows personally or 
by information to be in use in the mountains, were excluded from 
the estimate. In this way some hundreds of words were omitted. 

By uncommon words are meant all which do not fall within 
these imperfectly defined categories; such as “ competent,” “ hypo- 
crite,” “qualifications,” “reside,” “administer,” “vainglorious,” 
“prescriptions,” “destitute,” “commotion,” “ pernicious,” “degen- 
erate,” “beguiled,” “received.” 

These are all taken from the mouths of people who say “hev” 
and “ter” and “tryin” and “ter-morrer” and “I be a-goin.” 

Of these uncommon words there are in the dialogue of the 
mountain people in the “Despot” more than four hundred and 
eighty which are correctly used and spelled. 

It is not too much to say that an overwhelming majorityof these 
words are perfect strangers to the great Smoky Mountains, except 
to the valley people. 

But this is not all. In the same book the author puts into the 
mouths of the mountaineers a large number of uncommon words, 
correctly used but incorrectly spelled; such as “ onconsarned,” 
“tormentin,” “respecful,” “onchristian,” “frustratin,” mean- 
derin,” “assayin.” Of these there are two hundred and sixty. So 
that of the words which are designated as “uncommon,” for want 
of a better term, the mountain people use in this one book not less 
than seven hundred and forty. Thus, while the general aspect 
of the mountain language is one of extreme poverty, a little 
investigation reveals the existence of a very respectable vocabu- 
lar 

4 few sentences may be quoted to reinforce the argument. The 
following are taken from the “ Despot:” 

“Teck aint got ter git up no commotion ez them men kin hear.” 

281). 
Pe Peck Jepson hev enticed him away” (p. 436). 

In “Drifting Down Lost Creek,” Mrs. Ware is made to say: “The 
Evil One must hev revealed the contrivance ter him” (p. 4). 

In the “Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, ”* the parson 
says: ‘“Sech currency aint out 0’ circulation yit.” 

“Such” and “yet” stand no chance with the parson, but the 
big Latin words, “currency” and “circulation,” have no cause of 
complaint. 

Further on it is said that the “ Eend war, he jes committed Parson 
Kelsey ter jail.” 

Here the little words “end,” “was,” “just,” and “to” are all 
mutilated in the saying, but “committed” comes safely off. It is 
treated with the same respect as its fellows, “commotion,” “en- 
ticed,” “revealed,” and “ contrivance,” above. 

But not only does the mountaineer, as portrayed by Miss Mur- 
free, everywhere manifest the greatest respect for words of Latin 
derivation; in one place he uses words belonging to that language 
as correctly as Cicero or Quintilian might have used them. 
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This is what “ Rick” says in the “ Prophet;” “D’rindy,” he thun- 
dered, * * * the nolle prosequi don’t hender.” 

Was such thunder ever heard before amid the “vague isola- 
tions,” the “illusory mists,” and the “evasive clouds” of the 
Great Smoky Mountains? Is it not a phenomenal mountaineer 
who glibly and precisely says “nolle prosequi,” but cannot pro- 
nounce his sweetheart’s name? But let us finish the sentence: 
“The nolle prosequi don’t hender; it jes don’t set no day fur me 
ter be tried.” 

What a sordid environment of disreputable English for this im- 
maculate Latin! In this connection it may be doubted if this heavy 
Latin phrase has ever ascended even the foothills of the Smokies. 
The backwoods term for the operation implied by it is “throwed 
out o’ Court.” 

Instances of this kind might be indefinitely multiplied. Some 
of the uncommon words attributed to the mountaineers are 
rarely heard even in the conversation of educated people. 

“Shunted,” for instance, is peculiarly a British word, and one of 
the last we should expect to hear in the mountains. 

“ Bereft” and “demented” are constantly used. 

One of the most intensely illiterate characters in any of the 
books in Mrs. Strobe in the “Despot.” For four hundred and 
sixty-eight pages her mispronunciation is “without variableness or 
the shadow of turning,” but on page four hundred and sixty-nine 
she asks this astonishing question: “How would cherubim do 
then, or seraphim?” It is true that either she or the author uses 
the plural where the singular is demanded by the context, but to 
hear Mrs. Strobe say “cherubim” correctly is hardly less sur- 
prising than it would be to hear a cherub use one of her custom- 
ary sentences, of which the following may serve as an example: 
“A-n’ angel, I would never hev tuk ye fer sech, M’ria.” 

Do not these incugruities amount to an absurdity? Do not 
these facts and illustrations afford a sufficient basis for the asser- 
tion that Miss Murfree’s dialect is more the product of her study 
than of the mountains? 

Those who are acquainted with the facts know that she does the 
mountain people great injustice, notwithstanding that she puts 
into their mouths so many big words which they do not use. It is 
only intended now to show that her dialect is, like her story, fan- 
ciful; that it does not convey a correct impression ; and that while it 
may amuse, it can serve no higher purpose. 

The reading public has never had a greater fraud perpetrated 
upon it than by the writers of dialect. They claim to be realists, 
when as a matter of fact they are the worst of unrealists. The 
majority of them pose as teachers ; they have been exploring, 
and are now expounding strange and interesting phenomena of 
life and language. 

The truth is, they have been writing reams of misrepresentation 
and absurdity. 
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These criticisms apply less to Miss Murfree than to any other writ- 
ers of her sehool. She is immeasurably superior to all of her kind. 

There is no better illustration of the attracting and selling power 
of dialect than is afforded by Miss Murfree’s books. The secret of 
- her success is not diction nor description, but dialect. 

She does not write novels. There is no more plot in her longest 
book than in her shortest sketch. The action is very much on 
the dime-novel order. Her incidents are of the kind employed in 
the cheapest fiction. Rifles, pistols, bowie-knives, “still houses,” 
jails, and murderers are her machinery; and by her free use of 
these accessories she does the poor mountaineers great injustice. 
They are by no means so lawless and bloodthirsty as she would 
have them appear. Not long ago a murder was committed in the 
county in which Tuckaleechee Cove lies, and the fact was stated that 
it was the only one that had occurred in a period of about ten years. 

Her first volume was a series of short detihan Her subsequent 
publications are precisely the same in material and in treatment. 
The only difference is that they are longer. 

That the dialect was the paramount cause of her success is 
further shown by the fact that she has founded a school, not of 
superior writers or artistic novelists, but of dialect-makers. 

The South has had enough of this kind of writing. The country 
has had enough. Its prevalence has been a positive injury to the 
cause of American literature. It has directed the attention and 
efforts of writers of merit to inferior subjects, and has given a 
prominence wholly undeserved to a very inferior class. It has 
made a certain sort of success easy. It has multiplied books of no 
permanent value. The dialect literature is necessarily ephemeral. 

The great need of the South is a literature in the true sense of the 
word, a crystallization of the best in its life and thought. The first- 
currents of the new literary life have been diverted and corrupted. 

The old literature of the country made the South a slave-pen or 
a Ku-klux lodge. The new literature fills it with moonshiners and 
hoodlums. 

For the sake of truth and of the new Southern literature, and 
of American literature, which is not yet old, let us hope that the 
end of dialect-making is at hand. 

It is not denied that dialect has a place and a value iu literature; 
even an important and indispensable function. It is necessary to 
use it in order to give a true local tone and coloring to fiction. 
The characters must speak, and must speak in their own language. 
To criticise the use of dialect for this legitimate and necessary 
purpose would be absurd. 

This article is a protest against the multiplication of stories, long 
and short, which are of inferior literary and artistic quality, and 
are tolerated only because the public is amused by an absurd 
jumble of mutilated words, or led to believe that a spurious dia- 
lect is genuine. Josoua W. CaLWELDL. 

TENN. 
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“The Coercion Act is still in force, it seems,” Wylmar thought 
grimly as he read the note just left by the postman. There had 
been a lull in the clamor for a whole fortnight, an ominous lull, as 
was proved by this brand-new expedient. The long pull, strong 
pull, and pull all together of the past few months had only been 
slackened for another kind of grip. 

This was the letter: 


“ Epitor oF THE Ristre Trz:—You would have thought twice be- 
fore rejecting ‘A Wedding Trip to the Moon,’ if you could under- 
stand that you are wronging yourself as well as wronging me by 
refusing it. You are in darkness. I shall call upon you to- 
morrow, and open up a new horizon before your eyes. I shall read 
you the occult riddle of existence. You and I are not strangers. 
Our paths have crossed before. I feel confident you will recon- 
sider your decision after I have talked with you. 


The regular sloping hand and heavy stroke had an aggressive 
character. Wylmar seemed to feel the writer’s grasp upon him 
already. He ran over the letter again. “Luella Wingfield,” of 
“long ago.” “She’s either a crank or a lunatic. And she is 
going to calland press some fancied claim upon me. Ill be 
hanged if Isee her! Nice muddle I got into through that gener- 
ous impulse of mine. Hang it, what business has an editor with 
generous impulses? He ought to have them allstamped clean out 
of him before he puts himself at the mercy of the scribbling 
army.” 

As will presently appear, Wylmar had reason for his cynicism, 
having “cut his eye-teeth”” rather painfully during the year he had 
been editor and publisher of . The Rising Tide in Gotham. 

Under peculiar pressure he had consented to publish a story 
after having returned it to the writer, and thus established a dan- 
gerous precedent unwittingly. The father of the author had 
called upon him in genuine distress, and begged him to reconsider 
his decision. His daughter, he said, was at the point of death 
through the disappointment, for she had set her heart upon seeing 
this, her first story, published. She refused medicines, declared 
that she would die; and the distracted father feared she would 
keep her word, because, as he confessed, she was a self-willed, 
motherless child, who had always carried her point from babyhood. 

The story was one of those fairly well-written things of which 
tho average editor’s hands are full, and it had been returned, be- 
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cause The Rising Tide had far more mediocre articles than it could 
fairly float already. He balanced the life-and-death question, 
decided to revise and publish the story, saved the girl’s life, received 
the hearty thanks of the father, and felt, in consequence, a glow of 
satisfaction. 

But the glow soon died. He would never have glowed at all, in 
fact, had he suspected what he was drawing upon his editorial 
head. The concession he had made got out. For the next few 
months he was deluged with Mss. That was, of course, the usual 
thing, but now contributions were accompanied by letters refer- 
ring to his life-saving precedent, and either coaxing, begging, 
threatening, or demanding that he should do likewise in each and 
all these cases, or be held responsible for an increase in the 
death rate. 

He tried to make a joke of it. But he had the fine, sensitive 
make-up which is apt to gravitate to an editorial chair, and the 
pressure brought to bear upon him was little short of maddening, 
though some of the pleas were sufficiently amusing. One writer, 
who had a fine scorn of punctuation-marks, declared he would 
hang himself from his bedpost, by his red suspenders, if The 
Rising Tide did not at once launch him upon public favor. An- 
other was in the last stage of a galloping consumption, but was 
confident that the sight of his articles in print would give him a 
new lease of life. Still another threatened suicide by “Rough on 
Rats,” and that his ghost should haunt the callous editor. One 
of the fire-eating genus declared he would shoot both the editor 
and himself on the threshold of The Rising Tide office. But there 
were other piteously pathetic pleas of want and even starvation, 
which distressed him, because it was impossible to regard them; 
and altogether he had to do hard penance for the luxury of in- 
dulging in that glorious impulse. He became fairly desperate, 
gave orders that no stranger was to be admitted to his sanctum, 
and walked the streets with never a sidewise glance, lest he should 
be cornered, until his best friends accused him of cutting them 
shamefully. 

Wymar’s busy morning next day crowded the letter out of his 
mind. In happy ignorance of Foster’s difficult dismissal of a 
determined caller, he went out to lunch, and about two o’clock 
boarded the Fifth Avenue stage for Fiftieth Street. 

It was a sunny November day, with the brooding Indian sum- 
mer haze in the air. A ride on the breezy height of the stage 
would clear the cobwebs from his brain. A tall young woman, in 
a light grey suit, and wearing glasses, was close behind him as he 
went up the winding stair. He sat down on the right behind the 
driver, she on the left, in a direct line with him. A scarlet bird, 
with black top-knot, was perched upon her broad-brimmed hat, 
underneath which a fresh complexion bloomed, which might be 
the result of early hours and country air. She was not over twen- 
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ty-five, certainly; and her manner was calm and self-assured, as if 
she held not only herself, but the driver, horses, and passengers, 
well in hand. 

Wylmar soon became aware that he was under the fire of a pair 
of eyes, or, to use a term of occultists, that some one was “throw- 
ing thought” upon him. He grew uneasy. His head turned at 
length, perforce, to encounter her steady, all-comprehending optics 
flashing upon him through the crystals with double-barrelled 
intensity. He wilted under them. The rest which he had promised 
himself was out of the question. She was “one of them,” he felt 
sure. His defences had been pretty well broken down by the past 
few months’ experience, and she seemed to walk right in and take 
possession of his reserves without so much as “by your leave.” 

The gaze became insupportable. He squared his back against 
it in self-defence, but the eyes seemed to be piercing betwecn his 
shoulder blades like bullets. He was almost goaded to jump over- 
board, but withheld himself, and prayed for Fiftieth Street and 
deliverance. 

Wylmar actually felt faint when he went down the winding stair 
of the stage. A tradition of “the evil eye” came to his mind. If 
he must have powerful thought thrown upon him, he would prefer 
it of a different order. : 

He stepped into the white cathedral a moment to “pull himself 
together ” in the stillness, then went out through a side door and 
struck into Fifty-first Street, intending to walk across leisurely to 
an east-side ferry where the Aurora was due at 3.15. He was 
beginning to breathe freely, when he espied the young woman on 
the other side of the street, keeping step with him. 

He tried to reason away his annoyance. Perhaps her road lay 
in his direction. Why jump to the conclusion that she was pur- 
suing him? Alas, the transfixing gaze on the stage roof had told 
the story. 

He quickened his pace a little. She was a few rods behind 
when he stood abreast of the weather-stained board fortification 
which guarded the rocky declivity above the ferry. A stairway, 
broken by two plank landings, wound down through uneven spaces 
to the water. He looked down the river, and longed for the 
Aurora to come. Reinforced by Helen (his wife), who had been 
absent some weeks, he would be stronger to face the enemy, if 
such she really were. 

Quite a fresh breeze was blowing, but the sun was warm. 
Blackwell’s Island lay directly across, and the merry-toned voices 
of the river craft called to each other through the shining mist. The 
spot had a curiously rural air, suggested, no doubt, by a few white 
hens, picking around with contented “crake” among the withered 
grass and late dandelions gone to seed, on a bank which sloped 
down one side of the steps, to a rustic seat for passengers. On the 
other side an abyss yawned, which was the grave of tin cans and 
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other nameless debris. Below, a coal barge was being unloaded. 
The voices of the men came up the bank, and a harmless expletive 
now and then varied the monotonous rhythm of the dummy en- 


gine. 

Wylmar halted at the head of the steps, and tried to feel 
sublimely indifferent to the pursuer. _ She came on apace. 
The click of her heels on the pavement sounded aggressive. In a 
moment she was at his elbow. His hour had come. He might 
make a dash for the river; but he decided to face the music. 

The black top-knot actually seemed to crow over him, as its 
owner brought her double-barreled gaze to bear, and opened fire: 

“You are the editor of The Rising Tide, I believe?” 

“Yes,” with unflinching directness. 

“T suppose you do not recognize me.” 

“Ko” 

“T am the author of “A Wedding Trip to the Moon,” which you 
returned day before yesterday.” 

“Ah!” with an inimitable circumflex. 

“ You received my note yesterday ?” 

“T received several notes.” 

“Mine was signed Luella Wingfield.” 

“T believe a note with that signature was handed to me.” 

“And yet you refused to see me this morning ?” 

“T was too much engaged to admit anyone.” 

“Very well; you have forced me to follow you up. Now you 
must listen to me.” 

“Go on,” said Wylmar, resignedly, bracing himself against the 
hard rampart. Brought to bay, a reaction had taken place. He 
felt recklessly eager for an explanation. 

“T am very persistent, yet very patient,” the tall young woman 
proceeded. “I am slowly learning to control my spirit. By 
degrees I shall become moulded in colossal calm.” 

“T think you will,” assented Wylmar, in a tone of conviction. 

She stood looking at him a few moments in silence. The steely 
— in her blue eyes, as she took his measurement, chilled him a 
trifle. 

“Now, Mr. Editor of The Rising Tide,” she said, returning to the 
charge with fresh vigor, “ we must come to a clear understanding 
at once.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Wylmar, laconically. 

“Have you no recollection of ever seeing me before?” 

“Not the faintest.” 

“T thought so. Very few persons are able to recall the experi- 
ence of a past embodiment. But the good and bad karma of our 
former lives determine our present status.” 

“There is no doubt of it,” Wylmar assented, melodramatically. 

It seemed uphill work, but the young woman was, ‘as she had 
said, persistent. 
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“You are in darkness,” she said, with an increase of energy. 
“You are not open to advanced thought. You have not risen to 
the grand conception of successive embodiments on this planet.” 

“This embodiment is as much as I can manage.” 

“There is your great mistake,” she declared, tapping his arm 
familiarly with a tan-colored claw. “You cannot separate one life 
from another. You are simply a long, limitless succession of 
causes and effects. Don’t you see? The consequences of the 
deeds done in one body lap over into the next.” 

“ Possibly,” assented Wylmar, with one ear open for the steam- 
whistle of the Aurora. 

The tan-colored claw closed tightly over his arm. Wylmar 
commenced to back down the wooden steps, but she restrained him. 

“You wronged me in a past embodiment,” she said, emphasizing 
each word separately. “ Our paths ran parallel. They have again 
crossed, and a chance has been given you to redeem yourself from 
the evil karma you then made. You are wronging yourself more 
than you wrong me, in not seizing this opportunity to right the 
thing, by reaching out a hand to help me in my chosen work.” 

“ Was I a persecuted editor ?” Wylmar asked recklessly. 

“No; you were a gentleman of leisure, with limitless wealth at 
your command.” 

“ How have you gained access to the record of that past life ?” 

The steely-blue eyes seemed to look quite through and beyond 
him, as if calling up shadowy shapes from the vasty depths of in- 
finity. The coal bucket described a downward arc, and an ex- 
pletive from below was interjected into the stillness. 

“My spirit vision is clear, while yours is earth-bound,” she said, 
at length. “I have had strange revelations of your—our past. 
When I cast about in my mind for a publisher of ‘A Wedding Trip 
to the Moon,’ some inner voice whispered to me of the editor of 
The Rising Tide. It spoke louder and louder. I saw you night after 
night in dreams. I was sure there was some curious link between 
you and myself. I was impelled to send my first contribution to 
you. I felt assured of success. Imagine my surprise when it was 
returned to me—void.” 
bh “T am sorry for your disapointment,” he said; but she did not 

eed. 

“To-day, when your dragon refused me admittance, I waited 
and watched not far away for your coming out of the office. 
I knew you at once by the likeness to the face of my dreams. 
Something whispered that I should follow you up on top of the 
stage, and fix my thoughts upon you. Ididso. A strange vision 
passed before me as I sat there. The nature of the occult link 
between us was unfolded clearly.” 

“What was it?” asked Wylmar, with a curious, uncanny feel- 
ing stealing over him, under the transfixing gaze behind the 
glasses. 
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“We were husband and wife.” 

Wylmar whistled under his breath. 

“I saw it all,” she continued, sinking her voice to a whisper. 
“We lived in a sunny clime. I was beautiful, admired, sought 
after. You were a plain-faced, deformed creature, a hunchback, 
disagreeable to look upon. I had been forced to marry you for 
your wealth. You made my life a burden by your jealousy. You 
were like a horrible untamed animal. At last, in a fit of madness, 

ou—mur-dered me.” 

For the life of him Wylmar could not repress a shiver, though 
his voice was unconcerned enough. ' 

“T was even a greater monster then than now, it seems,” he said, 
laconically. “But that is one advance. I have outgrown my 
desire for gore.” 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, eagerly; “but it remains for you now 
to redeem yourself from that evil karma, by making good karma. 
The way to do it is so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein. Confess, now,” she said, in a cajoling way, 
“that you returned ‘A Wedding Trip to the Moon’ without read- 
ing it.” 

“Having some regard for the truth, I cannot confess that.” 

“Prove that you read it.” 

“You describe a journey from the earth to the moon direct in 
an air-ship, and then make it anchor off the north pole of Jupiter 
for repairs. 

“And why not off Jupiter, pray?” she asked, smartly. “I 
thought you would be above blind adherence to bald, naked fact.” 

“Of course, it is only a matter of a few millions of miles. But if 
your air-ship was making the circuit of the solar system, you ought 
to have said so, instead of allowing it to graze the north pole 
of Jupiter without any deviation from its direct course.” 

“ Will you print it if I revise it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Tt is not in keeping with the purpose of my paper.” 

“ Fiddle-dee-dee on your purpose!” exclaimed the yourg wo- 
man, making a sudden spring from her stilts to the common level. 
“You can give me a start, if you choose.” 

“Impossible, under any condition.” 

The Aurora was in. Wylmar started down the steps. His tor- 
mentor was close behind him, and grasped his arm again on the 
first plank landing. He could not free himself without an undig- 
nified jerk. 

“T insist upon justice at your hands,” she fairly shrieked. “You 
shall publish my story. You shall not shift off the responsibility 
of your deed. I have occult means at my command to force you to 
print ‘A Wedding Trip to the Moon.’” 

The half-dozen or so of passengers were filing up. The young 
woman did not relax her grasp. Wylmar cast an imploring look 
towards a pretty, sunny-faced little lady who was coming up the 
steps with fluttering, bird-like movements. 
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“ What are you going to force my husband to do?” she asked, 
as she gained the landing. 

The tall enemy flashed a resentful look down upon her. “ Your 
husband. He was my husband before he was yours, and I wish 
you to distinctly understand it.” 

“Why, Fred, am I number 2? ”queried the little lady, ina much 
aggrieved tone. 

“Oh, her claim dates back before the flood, for what I know,” 
said Wylmar, faintly, with the look in his face which said he had 
been tortured to the unendurable point. 

“It is too remote then to be considered,” replied his wife. 
M -*gaamaaoey is nine points of the law, you know,” she added, mirth- 

ully. 

“You will both be sorry for this!” fairly shrieked the young 
woman. 

At this juncture a breeze swept up the river, and the scarlet 
bird, carrying the broad hat along, sailed aloft. It swooped down 
among the white hens in hawk fashion, rose again, skimmed over 
the abyss, and finally made a dash for the ascending coal bucket, 
and settled down upon it. 

“You will at least recover my hat,” said the hitherto undaunted 
to Wylmar, her colossal calm all broken up. 

“Tt will not be necessary, I think,” Wylmar said, as he saw the 
bucket lowered and a man step from a canal boat lying close to the 
coal barge and pick up the adventurous head-piece, which he had 
evidently been watching. He came up the steps, balancing the hat 
on his hand gingerly. He was big and loose-jointed, with kind 
brown eyes, and a shrewd, good-natured face which brightened 
with a look of recognition as he saw the bareheaded young woman. 

“Thunder and lightnin’! is it you, Debby?” was his salutation. 

“Why, are you here, Sylvester?” she asked, stiffly, as she replaced 
her hat with some dignity. 

“Yes; been down a week lookin’ round. I was thinkin’ of callin’ 
on you this afternoon, but I struck Dick Musgrove, and came 
round with him in his boat. Queer, how we’ve met. So you've 
left Slabtown for good and all.” 

“T have not said so,” returned the young woman, rather shortly. 

“T thought you had. These are your friends, I suppose,” with a 
quick, queer glance at the others, “so it’s no harm to speak before 
them. When you wrote you'd made a mistake when you promised 
to marry me, and you'd concluded to give me and Slabtown the 
go-by, and become a great authoress, and make karma, whatever 
that is, I said, mebbe she’s right. To make sure, I went to the 
long-haired lecturin’ chap who gave you lessons in karma and the 
like. He went right into a trance, and found out wuo my real 
mate was.” 

“Who?” asked Debby, shortly. 

“Who do you think? Why, Abby Sackrider.” 


‘ 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 


Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Grover Cleveland—the idols 
of Democracy. 

Jefferson gave us the Declaration of Independence. Jackson pro- 
pounded the sentiment, “Our Federal Union, it must be preserved.” 
Cleveland has told us that “unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 
What contrasts of character these three sentences present to us, 
each indicative, in a measure, of the personality of its subject! 
Jefferson, the liberator; Jackson, the autocrat; Cleveland, the 
administrator. 

The liberator, Jefferson, was a scholar and philosopher, thor- 
oughly versed in the “inherent and inalienable rights” of man. 
He knew how to inculcate grand principles of government. They 
seem an actual living portion of himself, embodied in his living, 
yet he is still the scholar and philosopher, great in reasoning, but 
timid and irresolute in action. 

He could annihilate a fundamental system of his state and secure 
religious liberty to its people by the power of his reasoning, yet he 
found it a hardship to continue a month longer than his term. 

He could give us the Kentucky resolution calling the general 
government to order as to its powers, yet when he became presi- 
dent he found it beyond him to initiate a policy during the last 
four months of his term. There is nothing of the strong executive 
here. We have.a man boldly grappling with the forces of ages, 
vanquishing ideas and customs, a great peace chieftain, wise in the 
knowledge that the arts of peace can only pursue their true course 
through non-interference, but a man void of the determination 
necessary to a great executive in troubled times. 

Jackson, the autocrat, is the old hero of New Orleans. On the 
8th of January, 1815, he won an important battle and a phenom- 
enal popularity. As Major-General of the Department of the 
South, he assumed rather unlimited prerogatives, and became 
something of a law unto himself. He is not a moralist on abstract 
subjects, but he thinks he knows the people’s rights; he makes his 
theirs and boldly asserts them. Irresolution and inaction are not 
in his nature. When he makes up his mind to do a thing, it might 
just as well, to save time, be called done. He may not be as well 
versed in principles ‘of government as he thinks he is, but he has 
executive ability to administer the constitution as he understands 
it. The people have made him President, and he means to be pres- 
ident and exercise every executive prerogative. During his sec- 
ond term there is hardly a limit to the powers he arrogates. 

Here, then, we have a strong executive. A man of unbending 
will, eager to make an issue on every occasion; a man with the 
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“That dumpy red-headed thing !” 

“Oh, Abby’s got handsome since she’s been to the Academy. 
She paints too, and writes poetry.” 

“Poetry!” repeated Debby, with fine sarcasm. 

“T’se got the house on the hill in apple-pie order,” he continued, 
confidently. “I had Abby up to see it the other day. The foun- 
tain, and flower-beds, and all-round piazza, suits her splendid. 
‘What sweet verses I can write here,’ she said.” 

“ All right,” said Debby, with emphasis; “but I’m going back to 
Slabtown next week, and you see if I don’t take the starch out of 
that conceited little upstart. And if you don’t take good care, I'll 
sue you for breach of promise.” 

Wylmar caught a twinkle of satisfaction in the fellow’s eye at 
her last words. He went up the steps with his wife. At the top 
they looked to see the pair facing each other in silence, on the 
landing, while the “crake” of the white hens sounded in union 
with the rhythm of the dummy engine. 

Isanex Homes. 


New York. 


THE ETERNAL PAST 


‘« Tf to live forever in the future demands that we shall have lived forever in the 
past, there is really nothing against it.”—Epwin ARNOLD. 


When first we reach this wond’rous bridge whose groins 

Link two eternities, so dark and vast, 

What leave we in those regions of the past? 
What soul-life pulsed and thrilled ere mortal loins 
Gave us to earth? Is there no word that coins 

An image of those sons backward cast? 

Or did our infant breath, so throbbing, fast, 
Begin th’ existence that stern Fate enjoins? 


‘*Our path,” men say, “lies stretching on before; 
Death ends not all: a future each shall know.” 
Why then should birth begin the troubled span? 
The spirit hath no limit, mete, nor door; 
Coeval e’en with God its currents flow, 
And halt their course to rest awhile in man. 


CHARLES Moreau HarGer. 
ABILENE, KANSAS. 
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attainments that would have made him a great war president, but 
devoid of the breadth of mind and intelligence to comprehend 
facts and conditions that are necessary to a great administrator. 

Cleveland is an administrator, a man endowed with a faculty for 
dealing with facts. Though a lawyer, he is a man of business, 
thoroughly practical, combining good, hard common-sense with 
breadth of mind and a firm will. There is no taint of smallness or 
—en about him. He may not be an authority on philo- 
sophical subjects, but he has a thorough knowledge of every-day 
affairs. Whatever he undertakes to master he masters in every 
detail. No shilly-shallying can be pointed to during his adminis- 
tration, nor, on the other hand, any undue prominence to personal 
prejudices. Indulging in nothing visionary, with a mind admit- 
ting no narrow prejudices, calm and careful in the examination of 
every measure, keen in discerning right from wrong, and incapable 
of temporizing. These are the attributes of a great administrator. 

Now we have a man who we may say is what an executive should 
be. No abstract reasoner, yet a strong determination, sincerely 
believing and incessantly asserting his beliefs. Nota bigot, but a 
man earnest and resolute in purpose ; a man peculiarly fitted to 
be an executive—the personification of an administrator. 

In point of achievements Mr. Jefferson, General Jackson, and 
Mr. Cleveland have all been, as is the lot of mortals, very much the 
creatures of circumstances. This does not mean that General Jack- 
son or Mr. Cleveland could or would have written the Declaration of 
Independence, that Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Cleveland would have 
issued the proclamation against the nullification, or that Mr. Jeffer- 
son or General Jackson would have initiated the unnecessary-taxa- 
tion-is-unjust-taxation policy; but it does mean that Mr. Jefferson, 
without the opportunities or necessities of his time, General Jack- 
son without the command at New Orleans, and Mr. Cleveland 
without the election to the Presidency, would probably have been 
prominent, but not particularly pre-eminent men. 


Mr. Jefferson has come down to us as one of the greatest men 
our country has produced. No other American has ever done as 
much for his native state as Mr. Jefferson did for Virginia, and, 
excepting only Washington, no other man has done more for our 
republic. 

Mr. Jefferson’s greatness was due to his democracy—because 
he believed in the people and put forth his every effort in their 
behalf. It is sufficient to know that a measure was advocated by 
him to know that it was in the interests of the people. His im- 
press upon our institutions is incalculable. We cannot see an ad- 
vantage that the country derived from his wearing a pair of old 
slippers run over at the seats when he received the British min- 
ister, but we can see the advantage to the country of his republi- 
can simplicity. 
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He was as much a necessity in the Presidency after Adams’s ad- 
ministration as Washington and Hamilton were necessities when 
the government was organized. It is net too much to say that but 
for him our institutions would hardly have come down to us as they 
are. It was not so much what he did as what he was. Con- 
trast for a moment the drift of affairs during Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration and then during his. 

We have under Mr. Adams a constantly i increasing public debt, 
with its tendency to create a class distinction; aristocratic proced- 
ures tending to the same end; and partisan schemes to perpetuate 
in power the party believing in them; a restriction of the liberty 
of the press and the just rights of aliens, a wide-spread uneasiness 
and discontent. Under Mr. Jefferson we have a repeal of an 
opprobrious excise, and a reduction of the public debt too; Spartan 
simplicity, and a policy favoring the masses against classes; no 
sedition law, yet a decrease of scurrilous publications; the people 
generally prosperous and contented. This last assertion, it is 
true, must be modified to the the extent that the embargo of Mr. 
Jefferson’s second term affected some of the people. The embargo 
was unwise, and worked great hardship to a particular section. 
The time, however, was to blame for it more than Mr. Jefferson, 
who, in regard to it, but followed the policy of Washington. 

Of Mr. Jefferson’s achievements, among the most prominent in 
our history, after the organization of the federal government, 
were the founding of the party that has proved a bulwark to the 
liberties of his countrymen, and, when president, the purchasing of 
Louisiana—this latter a feat of statesmanship surpassing any other 
that our annals contain. 


General Jackson has come down to us as one of the greatest 
party leaders that our country has produced. As Mr. Jefferson’s 
greatness was due to his democracy, so General Jackson’s political 
success was due to his. Old Hickory was great in his belief in the 
people ; his belief in the people, and his belief in the people’s 
belief in himself, constituted considerable of his claims to civil re- 
nown. 

We find him at all times and upon all occasions championing the 
cause of the people. The poor man never had a truer friend than 
he was. Let but the slightest apprehension of a wrong to the 
weak penetrate his prejudiced mind, and though all the world 
should be oppressed to right that particular wrong or oppression, 
it should be righted. 

There can be no doubt that even his most glaring misdeeds 
were done, according to his lights, with a view to good. The 
people seemed to understand this, and to take no account of 
what wrong he did, since it was intended to benefit them, for no 
other American, excepting only Washington, has ever enjoyed so 
wide-spread a popularity. 
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His popularity began with a substantial benefit to the country 
—the victory at New Orleans; and his subsequent doings, good or 
bad, had the same effect to increase it. 

In statesmanship General Jackson certainly excelled some of the 
presidents we have had. 

His dictator business was radically wrong, yet, but for his pro- 
pensity to engage in such business, we probably should not have 
had his nullification policy. His policy on nullification was states- 
manlike, and alone should place him amongst the greatest of our 
presidents. His policy as to the public lands, also, was the right 
one. 

Contrast his ideas on the land question with those of our bright- 
est statesman of his day—Henry Clay. 

He believed that actual settlers should be favored and encour- 
aged, while Mr. Clay was for holding the public lands beyond 
their reach. In other words, he believed that the masses should 
have freeholds in the country, while Mr. Clay was for restricting 
them to urban occupations, creating a class of factory hands with 
no stake in the welfare of the country, tending eventually to the 
building up of a class distinction. 

In this particular General Jackson was merely a good democrat. 

The accusation frequently made against him as to the spoils sys- 
tem is unjust. The credit of originating that not unmixed bless- 
ing belongs to the pure-minded politicians of New York and Penn- 
sylvania; and to Mr. William H. Crawford, secretary of the treasury 
during Mr. Monroe’s administration, are we indebted, in the tenure 
of office system, for its introduction into federal affairs. 

In politics General Jackson was a Democrat of the most liberal 
pattern to the time of his defeat for the presidency in the House of 
Representatives; it was after that occurrence that he became a 
‘narrow partisan—Jacksonian rather than Democrat. 

The Jacksonianism was due to the times. In 1824-5 there was 
but one party in the country—the old National Republican or 
Democratic—and as the leaders of it were opposed to General Jack- 
son it became necessary for him to effect a reorganization. The 
Jacksonian party resulted, consisting of the strict Jeffersonians 
and the people of several popular movements. In a very short 
time, owing to his wonderful popularity, the Democracy became 
Jackson, and Jackson became a great party—the Democracy. 
Fortunate was it for the country that General Jackson was a man 
of integrity and a true democrat, for, with the exception again of 
Washington only, no other American has ever reached the proxim- 
ity to absolute power he attained. 

To review him in a few words: he arrogated much to himself, it 
is true, still he was sincere in his desire to serve the people, and 
did serve them as he best knew how. His ideas and purposes were 
Jeffersonian. Democracy, reorganized under him, derived such 
vigor from his leadership that it has outlived party after party. 
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It is still often called by his name, and to this day his name is 
through our land coupled with the blessed word liberty. 


Amongst unbiassed thinking men, Mr. Cleveland has already 
come to be recognized as one of the greatest administrators our 
oT has produced, and by the time a generation has passed 
away this will doubtless come to be the general opinion of our 
people. 

It is hard for contemporaries to form just estimates of men, par- 
tiality and prejudice usually contributing so much to the making 
up of opinions. 

Mr. Lincoln during his lifetime was looked up to as the highest, 
and hated as the lowest, type of a man by large portions of our 
people; yet the man of to-day who does not admit that Mr. Lincoln 
was great is either densely ignorant or distressingly narrow- 
minded and prejudiced. What will Mr. Cleveland be in our his- 
tory fifty to a hundred years from to-day ? 

If public office be considered a public trust this question is easy 
of an answer. 

The truly great administrations that our presidents have given 
us, students of our history know are few. Hugh McCulloch, in a 
sketch of President Grant, speaks of the conclusion becoming 
“wide-spread that the honored soldier was not a trustworthy presi- 
dent.” 

We have had others of whom it might be said, whatever they 
were besides, they were not “trustworthy Presidents.” On the 
other hand, James Parton, writing of another administration, says: 
“The administration of Mr. Adams (John Quincy Adams) was, in 
one respect, so superior to any which the country has since known, 
that it will be looked back upon by intelligent citizens with 
mingled pride and sorrow.” 

The administration of this Mr. Adams, it might be added, was 
superior in every respect. Itis to the point to mention this ad- 
ministration to liken it to Mr. Cleveland’s, and to call attention to 
a resemblance in one particular of Mr. Cleveland to Mr. Adams. 

In “ Recollections of John Binns” is to be found: “On the arrival 
in Philadelphia of President Adams he did me the honor of an 
invitation. I waited on him at the Mansion House hotel, and took 
an opportunity to introduce the subject of his appointments. I 
was promptly told that Mr. President Adams did not intend to 
make any removals. I bowed respectfully, assuring the President 
that I had no doubt the consequence would be that he would him- 
self be removed so soon as the term for which he had been elected 
had expired. This intimation gave the President no concern, and 
assuredly did in nowise affect his previous determination.” Such 
was an interview of Mr. Binns with President Adams on the sub- 
ject of appointments. Let us take now an interview of Senator 
Gorman with President Cleveland on the subject of tariff reform. 
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1t has been reported that Senator Gorman had an interview with 
Mr. Cleveland on the tariff question soon after Mr. Cleveland 
became President, and that he begged Mr. Cleveland not to make 
an issue of tariff reform; or, if he would have the issue, to make 
it at once so the people could learn something about the matter 
before the next election. The report continues that the Senator 
assured the President that nothing could defeat him for re-elec- 
tion if he would only leave the tariff question alone, but “the 
intimation gave the President no concern.” We know that the 
‘tariff issue was made, and that it was made a little less than a 
year before the next election. 

This interview, if it took place as has been stated, very clearly 
puts Mr. Cleveland on record as having the same disregard for 
personal ends that Mr. Adams is proved to have had. Mr. Adams, 
unfortuately for the country, had but one term; and Mr. Cleveland, 
unfortunately for the country, has had but one term—-so far. 

Mr. Cleveland, following the traditions of democracy, seems to 
be an earnest believer in the people. All his sayings, and, of more 
importance, his actions, demonstrate this to be the case. 

statesmanship Mr. Cleveland ranks with the greatest of our 
presidents. The world’s statesmen have always been men of ad- 
ministrative ability. Diplomacy at times constitutes statesman- 
ship, but statesmen deriving their claims to be called such exclu- 
sively from diplomacy are always men of mere cunning. 

On the other hand, administrative ability usually carries with it 
sufficient diplomatic skill; so the administrator, in a broad and 
liberal sense, is the true statesman. Mr. Cleveland’s statesman- 
ship consists of his administrative ability. 

i slight digression is necessary here. 

The history of our country may be divided into three parts—the 
theoretic, the experimental, the practical. The theoretic occupied 
the epoch when theories and schemes of government filled men’s 
minds and were the daily topics of discussion; to designate 
it as near as possible we might say it was the period of Mr. 
Jefferson’s lifetime. 

Of course the government was an actual reality from its organ- 
ization in 1789; the Pennsylvania rebels of 1794 found it very much 
so, as did also the New England shipowners during Mr. Jefferson’s 
long embargo; still it Was not fully an experiment until a settle- 
ment could be reached as to a State claiming such rights as were 
indicated by the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions and the Hart- 
ford convention. 

What we may call the experimental period began with President 
Jackson’s nullification proclamation. The government was then 
an established experiment. No State could stay in the Union and 
annul a federal law. None had done so before; still the right to 
do so had been claimed. Would the pressure be stood? It would 
not. Secession was tried, but the government proved its ability to 
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put it down, and in doing so became an indisputable fact. What 
we mean by the practical part of our history began when the re- 
construction days ended. 

The experimental period was now passed and the government so 
firmly established as to render arguments about it any longer 
impossible. 

Principles of government and State-rights no longer occupied 
men’s minds. Theories were lost sight of, and every-day matters 
of life came to the front. Material advantage rather than political 
engaged general attention, and became generally sought after. 
Our country had arrived at the practical period of its existence. 

In the scramble to accumulate wealth the advantages of capital 
soon became manifest. The unfair economic policy of the govern- 
_ ment encouraged its aggregation; combinations were formed, com- 
petition was checked, and tribute exacted from the people. Colos- 
sal fortunes came into existence, and with them the power to con- 
trol legislation and to continue and extend the system of plunder- 
ing. The people at large felt the pinch of hard times without for 
awhile knowing the cause. Fortunately for them a man of sound 
Democratic principles then won the Presidency. For several years 
the situation was carefully studied; radical measures were to be 
avoided and the interests of all respected. Economic changes 
were found to be necessary. The rights of the people were boldly 
asserted and “equal and exact justice” demanded for all. 

Viewed in the light of a full knowledge of the state of affairs, 
Mr. Cleveland’s tariff reform message is one of the greatest of our 
state papers. 

The reform: of the tariff was not the only cause of the people 
that Mr. Cleveland championed. He recovered for their benefit 
millions of acres of public lands that had been taken possession of 
by greedy corporations. He vetoed the dependent pension bill, 
saving millions of dollars annually of the people’s hard-earned 
money. His policy displayed equal regard for all parts of the 
country; the North and the South were drawn together more 
closely during his administration than probably they ever were 
before. 

Civil-Service reform was strengthened and extended. In regard to 
the Civil Service his course at the time gave more displeasure than 
satisfaction. Many Democrats were in favor of a clean sweep, 
while advocates of reform were opposed to removals except for 
cause. To please both was impossible. The course pursued 
carried out the Civil-Service law to the letter, and it may be said, to 
the spirit also. Of the office-holders who came under the law few 
had taken the Civil Service examination, being in office when the 
law went into effect; to have given the places of all these— 
—appointed under the spoils system—to men who had passed the 
examination, would not have been contrary to the spirit of the 
law, certainly not contrary to its letter. Mr. Cleveland, however, 
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did not do this by any means; on the contrary, many of the old 
office-holders were not only not removed, but in several instances, 
where it appeared to be for the good of the service, officials also, even 
that the Civil-Service law did not apply to, were reappointed. Mr. 
Pierson, the New York Postmaster, was one of these. Though he 
was a Republican, Mr. Cleveland reappointed him, and he con- 
tinued in office until a Republican administration, pledged to carry 
out the spirit of the Civil-Service law to the furthest extent, saw fit 
to replace him. To sum up Mr. Cleveland’s Civil-Service reform 
record, he furthered the cause of reform materially by the rules 
and regulations of 1888, and he extended the reform by bringing 
the railway mail-service under the operation of the Civii-Service 
law. 

By a few comparisons a proper estimate of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration can be reached. It is hardly fair to contrast one of 
our best administrations with one of our worst; still it is hardly 
possible to draw incorrect conclusions from a comparison of two 
that have had the same conditions to deal with, the same problems 
to solve. Under Mr. Cleveland we had “ public office as a public 
trust,” the government respectably and economically administered. 
Under Mr. Harrison we have the government worked for all it 
is worth; extraordinary extravagance, pension scandals, culpable 
management of Indian affairs resulting in Indian war. Under Mr. 
Cleveland we had “unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,” the 
rights of the people respected, an earnest attempt to revise the 
tariff in a way to reduce the burdens of the people, extravagant legis- 
lation vetoed, and measures recommended to reduce the surplus for 
the benefit of the people. Under Mr. Harrison we have “chea 
coats necessarily involve a cheap man or woman under the coats,” 
the rights of the people sold to a class of plutocrats, a revision of 
the tariff increasing the burdens of the people, a dependent pension 
law distributing the people’s money to win votes, the surplus dissi- 
pated for the benefit of a favored few, and the probability of a de- 
ficit looming into sight. 

Under Mr. Cleveland, we had a broad and liberal policy towards 
the whole country, the people’s attention directed to new and vital 
issues, war animosities dying out and sectionalism lost sight of. 
Under Mr. Harrison we have a policy to antagonize a part of the 
country, to further the interests of one part at the expense of an- 
other; a revival of dead issues to distract the people’s attention 
from the bartering away of their rights; an era of blind partisan- 
ship, and the danger of an opprobrious administration scheme so 
great as to call for resolutions against it from Legislatures north 
and south. 

An incident from the administration of each will bring home the 
difference, as men, between Mr. Cleveland and his successor. 

We all remember the episode of the Confederate flags. An order 
was given for their return to the Southern States; whether the 
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order emanated from Mr. Cleveland or the War department, the 
responsibility rested with Mr. Cleveland. 

A hue and cry was raised. The flags had been won by Federal 
soldiers and should be kept by the Federal government. Public 
sentiment was apparently against a return of the flags. What did 
Mr. Cleveland do? He recognized the force of public sentiment 
and ordered the flags to be kept. 

This was a practical admission that the intention to return 
them had been wrong. The man who is capable of admitting 
that it is possible for him to be wrong at times, possesses at least 
one attribute of greatness. 

Mr. Harrison, whether the originator of the Force-bill idea or 
not, has made it an administration measure during the second term 
of the 51st Congress. If ever there has been a public sentiment 
against a measure, certainly there has been one against the Force 
bill. The public sentiment against it began as soon as it became 
known. The Republican defeat last fall unquestionably demon- 
strated a dissatisfaction with Republican methods and measures, 
and no one can say that the Force bill was not one of those 
measures. 

To have made no mention of it in his message to Congress when 
Congress met would have indicated in Mr. Harrison, at least some 
respect for the will of the people. Instead of this, however, legis- 
lation understood to mean the Force bill was recommended, and in 
defiance of the more wide-spread sentiment against it in consequence, 
the utmost pressure was brought to bear by Mr. Harrison to secure 
its passage. Mr. Harrison is evidently not a fallible man, or he 
has not strength of character enough to be able to admit that it is 
possible for him one time to be wrong. A man incapable of ad- 
mitting that it is possible for him to be wrong at times possesses 
at least one attribute of a mule. 

Mr. Cleveland’s giving in to the people in the matter of the flags 
argues no weakness in him, for weakness and the most lavish use 
of the veto power in our annals, together with the making of the 
tariff issue, are incompatible. Nor does Mr. Harrison’s holding 
out against the people in the matter of the Force bill argue 
strength in him, for strength and inability to rise above blind par- 
tisanship are incompatible. 

Insconclusion, we have to take note of Mr. Cleveland as a party 
man. As Mr. Jefferson founded the Democracy, and General Jack- 
son reorganized it, so Mr. Cleveland has reinvigorated it. When 
Mr. Cleveland loomed into prominence, contending ideas were 
prevalent in the Democratic party. A portion of the party, men of 
the Henry Watterson stamp, were for low tariff; while another por- 
tion, the Randall clique, were for high tariff or protection; a Civil- 
Service reform element was gaining strength, while the mass of the 
party continued to prefer the old order of things. It cannot be 
said that the party was not aggressive; there has never been a time 
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that the Democracy has not been aggressive; still the aggressive- 
ness just then was on general lines. There was no concentration 
of strength against the enemy's weak points, and concentration 
was impossible while conflicting counsels prevailed. 

To draw the factions of conflicting counsels together to the 
right issue was to make the party as one man, and to gain support 
from without was to give to the Demorcracy ‘the aggressiveness 
of the whirlwind. 

Boldness and disinterestedness alone could do this—boldness to 
set at nought the opposition in the party, and disinterestedness to 
inaugurate a policy that would probably put an end at once to 
further personal preferment. Mr. Cleveland was the man for the 
occasion. 

Regardless of opposition in his party, of results to himself, he 
adopted his policy and made the necessary issue. Defeat came, 
but it brought in its train, as soon as the great issue was under- 
stood, a united party and a large accession to its support. The 
aggressivness of the whirlwind was attained, and no opposition 
could withstand it. Standing for tariff reform, for the policy of 
the people against classes and favorites, Civil-Service reform and 
economy in the administration of the government, the Democracy 
last fall achieved one of the greatest political victories to be found 
recorded in history. 

There can hardly be doubt that Mr. Cleveland’s policy was in- 
tended more to serve the people than his party; yet in no other 
way could he have served his party so well. To serve the people 
is the destiny of Democracy; to be true to Democracy is to be 
true to the people. 

Mr. Cleveland in serving the people drew the Democracy to the 
work of destiny it is its privilege to be charged with. In being 
true to Democracy he drew the people to the party’s support, 
reinvigorating it to such an extent that it is the power in our land 
to-day. Let Democracy but follow Mr. Cleveland’s teaching, that 
“party honesty is party expediency,” and it will flourish and gain 
victories as long as free government lasts. 


GrorGE Dovetas BuppEcKE. 
Bautmore, Mp. 
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BOVINE IDIOSYNCRASIES: 


REMINISCENCES OF A BAREFOOT BOY. 


Peruaps you do not care for fine cattle. I frankly confess that 
I can get more pleasure out of a show of fat shorthorn steers than 
out of a trotting match. I will go farther to see a dairy herd of 
high-bred Jerseys or Holsteins than I would to see the hand- 
somest string of long-limbed racers that ever came out of the Blue 
Grass of Kentucky. Although I love and admire the horse, some- 
how, to me, the kine always seemed nearest to the hearthstone, and 
more akin to plain people. The bovine race is of high lineage, 
too, as the herd books testify. The cow, as well as the horse, has 
an assured place in mythology and art, while in literature she 
figures to a marked degree. She has been used as a simile for 
illustration and comparison, as witness that line in “ Evangeline ”: 


‘« Sweet was her breath, as the breath of the kine that fed in the meadows.” 


That line, more’s the pity, is forever associated in my mind with 
the criticism of a crabbed old college professor, who said to us 
one day when lecturing upon ro 2? a that he “doubted 

whether any young woman would feel complimented if told that her 

breath was as sweet as a cow's.” 

The professor disliked Longfellow, and he didn’t know anything 
about cows. He was not aware, poor man, that the breath of a 
cow, feeding for weeks in the meadows, is a fragnant thing, in 
that its only perfume is a slightly grassy odor. With the ghastly 
memories of alcoholic and nicotined, to say nothing of dyspeptic 
expirations, who shall say that the maiden whose soft breathings 
resembled “the breath of the kine in the meadows” was not most 
honestly and deservedly complimented. Many dames have we 
known, aye, and maidens too, who might well envy Evangeline 
in this regard. 

_ Do you not know that the cow is a most interesting animal, even 
when viewed in the abstract, and apart from her special field of 

usefulness? Did it never occur to you that she has mental qualities 

of a high order, that she is gifted with master passions and 
faculties, which sway her nature very much as human nature is 
controlled by similar influences? All your life long, doubtless, you 
have regarded the cow—if you have thought of her at all—simpl 

~as the adjunct of a rural landscape, or as the machine whic 

evolves so many quarts of milk, pounds of butter and cheese, or as 
the progenitor of the fatted calf. You have lost sight of that 
nobler side of her natnre which fits her to be the companion as 
well as the handmaid of man. You will find, if you look closely, 
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that the difference between bovine nature and human nature is 
not so very great, that it is a thing of degree rather than of kind. 
Then you will awaken to the great truth that animal nature and 
man’s nature merge into each other very much as light fades into 
shadow. 

There are numberless instances in modern literature where a 
woman’s eyes are likened to those of a fawn. The old Greeks had 
a better conception of the characteristics of true womanhood. A 
fawn is simply timid and graceful. To the Greek such a simile 
would have been meaningless. It would not have pictured to his 
eye a woman fit to be either the mate of a statesman, or the 
mother of warriors. It is “ox-eyed Juno” who is the wife of 
cloud-compelling Jove. The full, round, dark, soft yet brilliant 
eye of the bovine race was a fitting bit of imagery with which to 
indicate the queenly beauty, the strength of character, the womanly 
might of the Thunderer’s spouse. I am convinced the Greeks of 
Homer’s day and of the time of Phidias understood the bovine 
nature. It was natural that they should, for they felt the pulsings 
of nature’s great heart more vividly than we do. We have so 
girded nature about with the steel ribs of artificiality and conven- 
tionalism, that oftentimes only the faintest fluttering is apparent 
to the searching hand. 

To the urban experience the only bovine idiosyncrasy which is 
apparent is the fondness of the Texas steer for wild gallopings 
through the streets, to the great alarm of timid folks and nurse- 
maids, and the peril of small children in baby carriages, not to 
say the graver danger to the passing citizen from the futile 
fusilade scattered from the revolver of the pursuing policeman. 
In justice to the steer, be it said that these frantic cavortings 
are only developed when he is brought face to face with the arti- 
ficial life of the great town, and are the result of a terrifie ddesire 
to escape therefrom. The Texan is a poor, wild creature at the 
best. It is only in the peaceful, civilized member of the dairy 
herd that the bovine nature is found in its best estate. 

Were you ever a barefoot boy? Did bringing home the cows 
ever constitute an important function in your business of living? 
If yea, and there are many wrinkles in the corners of your eyes, 
I will go bail that you wish you were again a barefoot boy, and 
that bringing home the cows was again the chief business of. 
your life, in spite of the fact that when you were at that princely 
stage of your career you viewed it with extreme disfavor, all of 
which proves that memory, as well as anticipation, is a large in- 
gredient of happiness. But that barefoot boy, how you envy him 
now! Though you may be shod with the nicest triumphs of the 
cordwainer’s art, the soft patter of his unsandalled feet in the 
dust of the country road is a pleasant memory, akin to the splash 
of the raindrops upon the old “kitchen chamber” roof. Ah, what 
@ treasure-house was that old chamber! There were old muskets, 
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fishing poles, spinning-wheels of divers patterns, quaint odd bits 
of human belongings, that had found harborage in shadowy cor- 
ners for generations; well-saved trumpery of many sorts; rusty 
cannon-balls that were relics of Revolutionary times, and that 
played havoc with fragile goods when trundled about the floor 
ninepin fashion. There, shut the door! If we ever get inside that 
old chamber we shall never get afield with the cows, and they 
stand expectant at the milking-yard gate with “Old Blind” at 
their head. She always led the herd, not because she was the 
master spirit, but because she had but one eye, and had learned 
that when she kept in the van she saved her ribs many a casual 
poke on her blind side from the horns of her companions. I can 
see her now, cocking her head quaintly to one side to bring you 
within the focus of her cyclopean vision. 

It was a good mile to the pasture fields, to the “elm tree lot,” 
the “spring lot,” the “thirty-acre lot,” and the journey there 
and back through the dewy freshness of the morning, before 
breakfast, gave the barefoot boy an appetite he misses sadly to- 
day. It would be good to feel “real hungry” once more, the hun- 
ger of a stomach that gave no hint of its existence save when it 
needed filling. It was easy work to make the herd step along in 
the cooling air pastureward, but at eventide when they returned 
with full udders they must not be hurried, and so loitered with 
easy gait, giving the boy plenty of time to assail such casual chip- 
munks as skipped along the stone walls and the sagging, weed- 
embroidered fences which lined the highway. Every chipmunk that 
appeared was saluted with a whizzing pebble. The boy never hit 
one of them; no boy ever did; but that substracted nothing from 
the fun of throwing the stone. 

Arrived at the milking yard, it was curious to note how certain 
animals, as a rule, always picked out just about the same location 
in the enclosure, while awaiting the milkers.. The habit of lo- 
cality is strong in the cow. Then, again, the eagerness of certain 
animals to be milked was another feature. Often they would 
shoulder away another cow and plant themselves in front of the 
milker. The same farm hand usually milked the same cows, and 
it often happened that some nervous heifer would scarce permit a 
stranger to touch her; and if the attempt was made, would, with v 
well-directed kick, send man, pail,and milking-stool rolling in the 
dirt. Little episodes of that sort always assisted cheerfulness 
in the boy. 

The members of the herd often develop a degree of contrariness, 
which would indicate a large percentage of total depravity in the 
bovine nature. To the mind of the boy, trained along the lines of 
the Shorter Catechism, these exhibitions were sufficient evidence 
of original sin. In no other way could he account for the fact, 
that sometimes the herd would be found at the pasture bars at 
night, ready for the homeward journey, and at other times would be 
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scattered over the broad expanse’of the farthest field. With a 
herd of thirty or forty cows it was important to see that all were 
present and accounted for before the bars were dropped. If one 
was missing at the milking yard it meant another trip to the 
far-away pasture, through the fast-gathering shadows of the sum- 
mer twilight. Such a walk would be a soulful experience for a 
air of lovers, but to the mind of the barefoot boy it was a journey 
ed with vague uncertainties. The deep recesses of the lonely 
wood that bordered one side of the road for some distance, cool 
and shady and inviting though they were when the sun was above 
the horizon, were black and cavernous and elfin-haunted an hour 
after sundown. The bare feet pattered a lively quickstep as they 
went by that wood. Even the belated cow was not a companion 
then, for she hurried home through the gloaming at a pace that 
left the lad far behind. There is a general impression that a cow 
is a slow, lumbering, unwieldy animal, as devoid of speed as a pig 
is of sentiment; but the boy can testify from the deep wells of hie 
experience, that when a cow sets out to run she can make a short- 
distance record that would bring a look of surprise to the face of 
a stop watch. There have been bovine Goldsmith Maids and Jay 
Kye Sees in the herd, of which fact the boy has had many an 
excited and breathless demonstration. 

In spite of all that civilization has done for the bovine race, 
there is a latent barbarism in the cow’s nature which is sure to 
manifest itself at unexpected times. Naturally its development is 
greatest at those times when the stronger appeals are made to the 
master passions. When the cow has a calf at her side she is often- 
times a very different animal, full of cunning, resolute and daring 
to a degree. Occasionally the meekest member of the herd is 
turned into a raging fury. It is at this time that a very 
singular idiosyncrasy is shown. It isthe propensity of the cow to 
hide the calf, a survival of an instinct which antedates domestica- 
tion. It must have been a very dominant impulse, for it has clung 
tenaciously through the many centuries of indwelling among the 
habitations of men; but there it is. If a cow with a calf is left to 
her own sweet will she will surely hide her offspring in some 
brushwood copse or fence corner, away from the farm buildings, 
and in as unfrequented a spot as she can find. Some cows display 
a greater amount of ingenuity in this regard than others, but the 
trait itself is universal. Just so surely as the chance is given her, 
she will take the long-legged midget away from the farm-yard; and 
a singular thing about it is, that the little fellow seems to know 
exactly what is wanted of him. His dam will step along at a good 
pace, head erect, ears at “attention,” while he trots at her side as 
closely as he can get. A soft lowing note, a touch of the muzzle, 
seems to be the only talk that passes between them. If the past- 
ure borders upon woodland or thickets of brushwood, the old cow 
will hide him with a degree of cunning that will puzzle you te 
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find the place. Many atime has the boy sneaked along behind 
fences and stone walls, out of “Old Spot’s” sight, to discover 
where she had concealed her calf. So long as the boy was in evi- 
dence, she would not go near the place, unless a dog came into 
the field. If the calf was shut up in the farm-yard, and “Spot” 
was driven afield with the herd, she was greatly distressed at the 
separation, and would do tall jumping, and play the mischief with 
fences to get back to her darling before noon; but if allowed 
to take him away into the fields, and there hide him, she would 
return to the milking-yard at night, perfectly contented. How she 
managed to convey to that shambling infant, scarce a week old, 
the command that he was to lie down there behind that clump of 
bushes and alongside that rock, was one of the mysteries of cow 
talk that was never fathomed; but there the little fellow stayed 
with boy-on-the-burning-deck steadfastness. Perhaps he enjoyed 
the dewy freshness of the summer night out there under the whis- 
pering leaves better than the stuffy atmosphere of the straw 
carpeted box-stall. Perhaps the elves visited him, and sitting 
cross-legged upon the nearest fern-stalks, told him about the 
ueer world in which he found himself. Whatever the charm was, 
there the calf stayed until his dam came with the morning light. 

When an Indian goes on the war-path, he adorns himself with 
pigment; when a cow feels belligerent, she plasters her face with 
dirt and gets a lump of mud on her horns. A clay bank into 
which she can plunge her curving tines and rub her nose is her 
favorite place for bedecking herself for war. It is done indiscrim- 
inately, by the gentlest as well as the most fractious of the herd. 
She will gore and plunge and pass at the bank, and when she has 
succeeded in getting a streak of dirt down her face, and a lump of 
mud on one horn, she will march off through the herd with a sort 
of chip-on-the-shoulder air, as if she would rather fight than eat. 
The oddity of the proceeding is that these challenges never pro- 
voke any answer from the herd. They view the demonstration 
with calm and placid disinterestedness, a sort of speculative philos- 
ophising, as it were, as if not altogether sure whether their com- 
panion was not making a fool of herself. Meanwhile she does not 
attack anyone, but as the mud dries returns to her normally placid 
condition. Perhaps the demonstration was born of a desire to 
assert her standing in society, and to let the world know that she 
is not to be trifled with. 

The question of over-lordship in the herd is curious and 
amusing. There is a boss or master-spirit in every herd, whose 
sway is as complete and unquestioned as the authority of the great- 
est autocrat that ever ruled a political “hall.” These bosses of the 
herd do not lead. They simply rule in a very direct and simple 
fashion, never troubling about what the others are doing. It is the 
most perfect over-lordship in the world, for it is born of natural 
selection—the dominance which comes from sheer force of char- 
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acter. The political boss is frequently called upon to measure 
strength with some ward Warwick who thinks himself a king- 
maker. The bovine boss, also, is often called upon to vindicate 
her authority against some new-comer in the herd, or jejune 
heifer whose horns have just acquired their fifth wrinkle. The 
situations are very much alike, and are settled usually upon the 
same principles—the divine right of the strongest to rule. In 
neither case is the contest refused, but is settled at once. The 
ward Warwick is soundly beaten in convention or at the polls, 
while the five-year-old is thrashed out of hand, with convincing 
suddenness. It is never good policy to procrastinate when some 
daring foot essays the steps of the throne. 

- The boy remembers one stirring contest for the over-lordship of 
a large herd which filled him with sweet peace, for not only was 
his favorite the winner, but there was a soulful and satisfactory 
fight to the fore. Every boy who is worth his salt glories in a 
fight, whether the combatants are cats, dogs, roosters, or cows. Of 
course he is a violent partisan, and has all the implicit faith of 
youth in the side which he favors; but no matter which wins, he 
plays the part of a true sport, and, after the manner of Mr. Weller’s 
coachman, “sees fair.” 

The boss of the herd in this instance was a medium-sized 
yellow cow, known to fame and the farm-yard as “Tucker.” Like 
most bovine bosses, she was quiet, gentle, a good milker, unas- 
suming in her ways, but she ruled the large herd as with a rod of 
iron. No animal in the whole bunch gave less trouble than 
Tucker. She was always at the bar-way at night, she “milked 
easy,’ and she never “cut up shines.” Hence she was a prime 
favorite with the barefoot boy, who gloried in her sovereignty. 

It fell out one season, as usual, that Tucker “went dry,” that is, 
ceased giving milk, and was relegated to the squad of dry cows 
until such time as she should drop her next calf and be in milk 
again. Several weeks elapsed while she was separated from the 
main herd, and her rule was forgotten for the time. Her position 
as boss was usurped by an ambitious five-year-old, possessed of 
some force of character, and who ruled with Tsar-like absoluteness. 
It. was another instance of a king who knew not Joseph. 

In due time Tucker gave birth to a calf, and was brought 
down from the outlying pasture, where she had been rusticating, 
to the main herd. She arrived at about nightfall, with her offspring 
at her side, and entered the barn-yard in her usual unassuming 
way. The five-year-old was quick to note the new arrival, and in 
accordance with bovine ethics, proceeded to settle the question of 
supremacy at once. Before Tucker had been in the yard ten 
minutes, the five-year-old pitched upon her. Tucker, taken by 
surprise, tired, weak from her hour of trial, was no match for the 
lusty and robust heifer, then in the full pride of her young 
strength. She fought desperately for a few moments, but was 
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soundly whipped, and the combatants were separated in haste lest 
some injury should be done to one or the other. Tucker was 
hurried into another yard, and safely quartered in a box stall with 
her calf for the night, while the barefoot boy mourned the down- 
fall of his favorite. 

Now mark what followed, and then, if you can, assert that cows 
do not think, reason, draw conclusions, that they are not moved 
by pride, mortification, revenge, and kindred passions. All night 
long the sting of defeat rankled in Tucker’s soul. Morning came, 
and in the usual round of farm “chores,” Tucker was looked after. 
Her stall door was opened, that she might go out to drink at the 
trough. She walked out with an alertness of step born of high 
purpose. She never paused to drink at the water, which ran a few 
feet from the stall door. With head in air, ears up, every muscle 
of her body “on the spring,” she marched around the farm build- 
ings, across a vacant yard and into another enclosure, where the 
herd was quietly ruminating. Never turning to the right or left, 
or pausing an instant, she marched across the yard to where that 
five-year-old was chewing the cud of satiated ambition. Without 
parley, Tucker dashed at her, locked horns, and in five minutes 
that five-year-old was the worst whipped heifer that ever tossed a 
horn. Routed, and bellowing with fright, she fled from the spot, 
but Tucker pursued her, cornered her again, dashed at her, 
and thrashed her the second time. Then, with her dominion 
reasserted, her authority vindicated, she sauntered back around 
the buildings, drank her full, and returned to her calf. 

“ Cow-talk” was always a perplexing thing to the barefoot boy. 
He was as firmly convinced that cows had a language as that he 
had one, and very often tried to imagine what sort of converse they 
held one with the other—what it meant, for instance, when one of 
the herd would suddenly break out with loud bellowings, whereat 
the others regarded her with mild surprise. Usually their talk 
was very silent. A touch with the muzzle, a gentle nudge with 
the horn, seemed to mean a great deal. Was ita sign language? 
“Old Bess” would walk up to the brown heifer, give her a gentle 
touch with her horn, and at once the heifer would begin to lick 
Old Bess’s face, and there they would stand seemingly in loving 
chat, while the younger animal assisted the elder with her toilet. 
In other ways the members of the herd seemed to convey wishes 
and information, but it was a very quiet dialect, and the boy never 
succeeded in getting any clew to the bovine alphabet. 

F. Dana Rexp. 
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Mr. Reuben Moxon, banker, touched an electric button on his 
desk. “James,” he said to the clerk who responded, “just ask 
Mr. Goodhue to step in here when he gets through with the 
cashier.” 

The lad bowed and vanished. 

Mr. Moxon lolled back in his capacious chair, thrust his thumbs 
in his waistcoat pockets, and gazed about him complacently. 
Upon the antique furniture, heavy with leather and gold, he gazed; 
upon the vault, with its massy gate half swung; upon the piles of 
vouchers and drafts that littered the broad desk before him; upon 
the testimonials of Boards and Directors that spoke of his worth 
from the walls; but most of all upon a life-size portrait of himself 
above the mantelpiece, which had been recently presented by 
grateful stockholders. 

And yet it was ugly, almost as ugly as the original, though the 
skill of the artist had marvelously blended flattery and fidelity. 
But when one must deal with short-legged obesity, combined with a 
bald pate, goggle eyes, and a nose that an Anglo-Saxon would 
surely call “snout,” even genius itself is trammelled. 

Yet Mr. Moxon gazed with satisfaction upon it; for that burly 
form seemed to be besprinkled with diamond dust, and above that 
knobby brow he could discern a golden crown. He was satisfied; 
and who had a better right? Millionaires surely should not be 
limited in taste by popular judgment. They establish their own 
criteria, just as Midas’s ears made turbans fashionable. 

“T will speak to him now about it,” he murmured. “I shall lose 
flesh if it’s not soon determined. It doesn’t seem possible that any 
woman could so affect me.” 

As he resolved, little beads of perspiration glistened upon his 
forehead; his puffed-out shirt-front expanded and collapsed like a 
half-filled balloon in a gale; his hands grew cold. The material 
portrait faded away, and before him there floated a vision of loveli- 
ness, with sunlit hair, and eyes of dancing light, and curving lips 
of tender inviting. The emotions of youth quickened his heart— 
those emotions that die when the knowledge comes that wealth, 
not love, is the lever of life. 

A dragging, hesitating step, and Mr. Goodhue, with hat in hand, 
bent before him. 

John Goodhue, Esq., was an eminently respectable and painful 
practitioner of the law. He gained his livelihood through a tread- 
mill, not by steam power. For twenty years he had conscientiously 
trod, and yet was treading. Others, younger and not so learned, 
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carelessly acquired in a week what months ground out for him. 
A meek and lowly man was John Goodhue; yet he would some- 
times repine when he heard of fat retainers and rich receiverships 
going to those who possessed only the single qualification of pro- 
fessional success which he lacked—influence. 

Not that he was regretful on his own account. Given a per- 
— problem and an adequate library, and the world was well 
orgot by him; but there was ‘his family—his interesting, conse- 
quently his abundant family. In his case, as generally happens, 
philoprogenitiveness varied inversely with acquisitiveness. His 
blessings were indeed manifold. The younger were hungry, the 
intermediate were destructive, the elder were extravagant. So the 
entire gamut of domestic expense was touched by his patient 
hands. 

He was a widower. Mrs. Goodhue had sought her reward as 
soon as her occupation had ended. His eldest child, a daughter 
named Edith, might have taken her mother’s place; but she was a 
beauty, that curving beauty, indeed, with sunlight hair, and eyes 
of dancing light, whose vision had so entranced Mr. Moxon. Mr. 
Goodhue regarded her as a trust from Providence; he guarded 
her as assiduously from toil as one might guard a matchless heir- 
loom from the contamination of dust. 

Besides, she had a lover, young Horace Hendricks, the head 
clerk in her father’s office, a handsome fellow, who was as gifted 
in brains as he was deficient in wealth. Could one who was absorbed 
in the phantasies of pure passion be rudely awakened to discuss 
the waste of potatoes and the cost of copper-toed shoes ? 

So, at office and at home, Mr. Goodhue struggled alone with 
municipal law and domestic governance; and if sometimes he 
sighed as he thought of possibilities that never became his reali- 
ties, it must be remembered that his prototype, Moses, lost his 
temper and the tables of stone at one and the same time. 

“Sit down, Goodhue; sit down,” said the great man, with a 
gracious wave of his hand. “There are one or two matters which I 
want to discuss with you.” 

And down Mr. Goodhue sat, on the very edge of one of the rich 
leather chairs, wondering the cause of such unwonted affability. 

“You have a demand loan with us, have you not?” 

“Oh, yes; but it is fully secured by first-class collateral, and the 
interest has been paid promptly.” 

“Very likely. Those are matters of essential routine; but what 
chance is there of your taking it up?” 

Poor Mr. Goodhue’s jaw trembled as he moved even nearer the 
front of the chair in his eagerness. All wonderment regarding 
affability vanished. 

“Really, Mr. Moxon—really, my dear sir,” he faltered, “I have 
not as yet contemplated such a step—not just at this time, don’t 
you know. Doubtless by next quarter-day I can make a handsome 
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reduction. There are matters that are promising handsomely; and, 
after all, this is a bank of discount.” 

“But not of permanent investment. We watch our loans nar- 
rowly. Money is treacherous; it becomes tight unexpectedly. We 
must know upon whom we rely. In such a case, we would have to 
sell you out, I take it?” 

« But, my dear sir 

“Tm sure I needn’t remind a lawyer of your years that business 
is business. Let me see. Our Savings Institution holds a mort- 
gage on your house, does it not?” 

“Yes; but the interest, the repairs, the taxes——” 

«Are all kept up, as a matter of course; but our agent reports 
that the property 1s depreciating in value; the location is against 
it. The trend of improvement is westward. It is on the undesira- 
ble list, I tell you frankly, Mr. Goodhue.” 

“But,” persisted the unhappy attorney, “the bank is perfectly 
secured. Even if it should have to take the property eventually, 
i 
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“Would make a good thing out of it? Very likely. But real- 
estate speculation is not the object of Savings Institutions. They 
are the trustees of the thrifty; and the law, as you well know, jeal- 
ously guards the limits of their investments. But to change the 
subject. How is your practice ?” 

“ Never better, sir. It is steadily improving.” 

“Hum! You are attorney for the Asbestos Insurance Company, 
are you not?” 

“T have been for many years. I may say it is my most valuable 
and valued client. Why, fully half my current business comes 
through that connection. But why do you ask ?” 

“You lost that case you recently tried for it against the Building 
Association ?” 

“Yes, sir, I did; but the manager said, when he gave me the 
papers, that there was only a desperate chance. I never worked 
so hard or fought so bitterly in my life; and the judge told me 
afterward that no one could have done better with it.” 

“Undoubtedly, my dear sir. I would be the last to disparage 
your conceded ability. But you were unsuccessful. You kiiow how 
directors look at these things. There is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion over it, and President Porcine spoke very forcibly at our last 
meeting. He has a son just admitted to the bar, I believe.” 

“That young numskull! I wouldn’t trust him to draw the pre- 
cept in a landlord and tenant proceeding.” 

“But his father owns a large block of the stock, and you have 
no hold of any such sort, I think ?” 

“None at all, except that of faithful service.” 

“ Which was paid for, of course. Frankly, I can see but little 
hope for you.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Mr. Goodhue despairingly, “I don’t know what I 
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should do if I lost this connection; it would mean ruin. And I 
have such a large family.” 

“There would be plenty of sympathy for you; but that butters 
no parsnips. How long have you been practising ?” 

“ Over twenty years.” 

“Yes; and the result is debt and failure. People will say that 
there is something wrong.” 

“There is something wrong with my manhood if I sit here longer 
and endure this hectoring,” said Mr. Goodhue, rising with dignity. 

“ Have a little patience, my dear sir. There is a kindly motive 
in all I say.” 

Mr. Goodhue resumed his seat, no longer upon the edge, but 
resting back, with folded arms, in a defiant fashion. 

“Go on,” he said stolidly. 

The banker twirled his gold-rimmed glasses for a moment. 

“How much do you suppose I paid Counsellor Matthews for at- 
tending to my own private matters last year?” he returned medi- 
tatively. 

“A large sum surely. Matthews has the finest professional in- 
come in town.” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Goodhue thought of potatoes and copper-toed shoes, of 
school-books and bethumbed wall-paper, of silks and lace bonnets, 
and sighed. 

“Then look at my connections,” Mr. Moxon resumed irrele- 
vantly. “There isn’t a business corporation within fifty miles that 
Icannot control. Do you suppose that old Porcine would dare to 
mention his son if I said nay? Don’t you believe that all the daily 
suppliants for the assistance of my name would employ your of- 
fice-boy as their attorney, on his own terms, if I recommended him ? 
Take these two institutions here. Think of the foreclosures, the 
assignments, the countless questions for counsel, all resting with- 
in the hollow of my hand! Why, if I willed, that selfsame office- 
boy of yours would have an income which would make Matthews 
feel like a Lazarus.” 

“Which simply goes to prove what I have realized for years, 
that influence leads industry by the nose. But what avails my 
discussing it? I admit all you say.” 

“Much. Supposing your industry and my influence should pul), 
together. What then?” 

“You are jesting with me!” exclaimed Mr. Goodhue, paling be-\ _ 
fore this phantom of fortune. 

Mr. Moxon breathed hard and pressed his stubby hands against 
his stomach. He gazed upon the testimonials, the drafts and 
vouchers, the portrait over the mantel, and then upon the man of 
nerves and worries before him, and his self-assurance expanded. 

“You have a daughter, Edith,” he began deliberately, “a lovely 
girl; I admire her greatly. I have often met her at my sister's, 
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Mrs. Van Pelt’s. I have now reached that age and position when I 
feel the need of a helpmeet to share my honors. Besides, I love her. 
I, Reuben Moxon, love your daughter. Give her to me. As my 
wife, she will be the foremost lady in Abeodeen. As my father- 
in-law, you need no longer fear for the future; you can pick and 
choose your business, sir.” 

“My daughter Edith!” remonstrated Mr. Goodhue, in amaze- 
ment. “Impossible! Why, she is engaged to young Hendricks 
in my Office.” 

“So you can afford to divide your practice, can you? You know 
as well as I do thatany such preposterous scheme deserves the con- 
demnation even of a fool. Marry that divinity to a miserable law- 
student, scarcely able to keep his feet from the pavement! Come, 
come, sir; don’t make me think that you are as shiftless as people 
say. Your prosperity and her material happiness are before you ; 
will you sacrifice them for a romantic fancy, no more stable than a 
dream ?” 

“ But she loves him!” 

“So she does her canary. But suppose its neck was wrung, 
would she bury herself in a convent? Ah,no. That girl demands 
the high station that I alone can give her. Trust me to make her 
happy; I will take the risk. Can this four-shillings-a-week clerk 
give her an elegant home, hosts of servants, the richest fabrics, 
the rarest jewels, the adulation of the gay world? A woman’slove 
requires @ proper recompense.” 

Mr. Goodhue had reached the edge of the chair again in his 
uneasy excitement. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Moxon, beyond any peradventure, I should con- 
sider it an honor to be allied to you,” he protested; “but I cannot 
coerce my daughter.” 

“T don’t wish you to. You can present the matter to her in a 
reasonable light; you can warn her of the privations of poverty.” 

“Ah! she knows some of them already.” 

“T thought so. You can lead her judgment where you might 
not her will, ’'m sure. I think that is all, Mr. Goodhue. I shall 
expect to hear definitely from you in the course of a week. In the 
meantime these little affairs of which I spoke will remain in abey- 
ance, you may rest assured.” And the banker rolled about in his 
chair, and faced the portrait, with sincere fervor lurking in his 
bulging eyes. 

Mr. Goodhue was agitated by diverse emotions as he returned 
to his office. What a glowing prospect the banker had outspread 
before him!—an ideal life of prosperity and honor. He, who had 
ever needed to nail and clinch any business, would now have it 
thrust upon him to “pick and choose.” He would be the foremost 
lawyer in Aberdeen, as he had always believed was his right. 
What a relief from the constant worry of petty details! What an 
escape from that dreadful alternative, the loss of clients, loss of 
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property, unavailing sympathy, permanent enlistment in the ranks 
of the unfortunate ! 

But was not this prospect a temptation displayed for him from 
the pinnacle of the temple? Could he give his daughter, his 
dainty Edith, to this ogre, this minotaur, this misshapen monster, 
who, but for his power, would be a dread and a jest? Would he 
sacrifice his child to Moloch? But would it be a sacrifice? Was 
the man kind and gener-ous? Did he not love her? And did 
_not love transform the Beast for the Beauty. 

But there was Hendricks, his faithful clerk, the associate of his 
children. What could he say to him? What, indeed, could 
Edith? Edith! Did not her very name tell him that the scheme 
was as impossible as a fairy tale? Did he not know that that 
good, true girl would say to the man whom she loved, even as 
Ruth in the olden time had spoken to Boaz, “ Wither thou goest, 
I will go?” Did not his foolish old heart tell him that he, the 
father, would never ask her to do otherwise ? 

But then, five thousand dollars a year, the business of the bank, 
pick and choose! Oh! why was heaven ever enclosed by lofty 
walls? . 

So reflection tortured poor Mr. Goodhue. He grew moody and 
irritable and distraught. At the office, he turned his back upon 
his most lucrative clients; he muddled his papers with interline- 
ations of incoherent half-sentences. At home, he misnamed his 
children; he asked grace thrice; he served the dessert before the 
soup; his absorbing perplexity played a thousand mad pranks. 

And sleep—he knew it not. Through the long, dragging hours 
that led to the light, he rolled and tossed, the prey of conflicting 
thoughts. His daughter was pursued by two monsters, and he 
was powerless to help her; one was Moxon, the other was 
Poverty. Sleep! How could he sleep, when the happiness of his 
favorite child was diametrically opposed to the comfort of the rest 
of his family, the peace of his declining years? ‘ 

The days sped, the week vanished, and he had not spoken a 
word. How he dreaded the task! He could foresee only too well 
her scornful refusal; and then would come the painful interview 
at the bank, the calling of the loan, the foreclosure, the loss of 
clientage, and penury. And yet he must speak, for so he had 
promised. 

At length one afternoon he closed his desk with a slam, 
determined that he would settle the matter forever. As he passed 
through the outer office he asked the boy-of-all-work, “Where is 
Mr. Hendricks, John?” 

“He went to your house an hour since, sir. A note came from 
Miss Edith, I think.” 

Oh, happy pair, so fond, so true! Even the hours of toil were 
too long for them to be separated! And he dared to insult that 
holy love which youth and innocence had engendered ! 
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“T might better have a millstone tied about my neck and be cast 
into the depths of the sea,” moaned the unhappy man. 

It was dark, for the month was December, and the street-lamps 
of Aberdeen were glimmers. As he neared his house a man 
hastened by him whom he thought at first was Hendricks. But 
no; his mind was so concentrated that even shadows befooled him. 
Horace would have recognized the sturdy rap, rap of the cane 
which he always carried, and would have accosted him; he would 
not have skulked along against the wall like a despairing ghost. 
No; Horace bore himself with pride, as one well might who 
treasured within his breast the heart of such a maiden. 

Mr. Goodhue entered his house and passed through to his study 
in the rear—that fateful study, the scene of so many domestic 
admonitions. In the parlor the old-fashioned piano jingled mer- 
rily, and a fresh, sweet voice, redolent with tender passion, sang: 


**T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” P 


“Poor child!” murmured Mr. Goodhue, “even in her song is 
she true.” 

He opened the folding-door, and called her to him. Never had 
she seemed more beautiful than as she stood beneath the chande- 
lier, her gown of soft, clinging white revealing each lissome curve 
as if moulded by a sculptor’s hand. Her lips rippled with smiles, 
and the light within her dancing eyes was surely the light of joy. 

“How she loves Horace!” Mr. Goodhue murmured. “ Why, his 
presence transforms her!” 

He drew her to him; he smoothed the shining strands of her 
hair. 

“ Little daughter,” he began, “I have always tried to be a kind 
father to you, to be worthy of your love. There is something of 
serious importance which I must say to you, something which you 
must consider with all your powers, without regard to my wishes; 
for I have no wishes beyond your happiness. I have worried over 
it for days; I have sought advice in prayer; yet I must tell you, 
and leave it to you to decide. For this occasion, my dear, cast 
aside all girlishness. Be a strong, brave woman, with a true 
woman’s heart. I will present all the arguments pro and con to 
you, just as they come to me. Mr. Moxon, the millionaire banker, 
has asked me to give you to him in marriage. Of course——” 

“Oh, pa!” interrupted Edith, joyously clapping her hands 
together, “how you frightened me! I deme that something 
awful had happened. Why, I met. that dear Mr. Moxon this 
morning at his sister’s house—Mrs. Van Pelt’s, you know; and he 
asked me himself, he was so impatient, and, of course, I said ‘ Yes.’ 
And I sent for Horace, and told him that we must part, but that 
I'd always be his friend; and oh! he was so rude. I can’t imagine 
how I ever cared for him. And oh! pa, isn’t Reuben a distin- 
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guished-looking man? And I shall drive in my carriage and have 
such diamonds! Oh, I am so happy!” 
And Edith danced out of the room, again singing: 


‘‘T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


And yet, that night, again Mr. Goodhue could not sleep. 


Conpit CRANE. 
New York. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Amona the many pretty melodies that the United States has 
given to the musical world, “ Old Folks at Home ” is incontestably 
the finest and least commonplace. It has found a home in the 
repertory of every soprano singer of eminence who speaks the 
English tongue, and is considered worthy to rank with “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” In fact itis the representative air of the United States. 

Like other universal songs, the origin of “Old Folks at Home’ 
has been attributed to almost everyone except the right owner. 
He has been utterly ignored, and the credit of his work given to 
strangers. 

A short time ago the New York Herald informed its readers that 
the composer of the world-renowned melody was Stephen C. 
Foster, of Pittsburg, Pa., the author of “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming,” and many other pretty little jingles, but whose 
brain was no more capable of putting forth such a virile, satisfac- 
tory tune as “ Old Folks at Home” than that of Henry Jones of writ- 
ing “Hamlet,” or of Alma Tadema of painting the “ Last Judgment.” 

Let me put this vexed matter right. 

Somewhere about 1848 a young man, James Murphy by name, 
brother to the well-known Irish comedian and singer, Joseph Mur- 
phy, the Kerry Gow, was a gold-pen maker in New York city. 
Being of a musical turn, he organized a quartette of singers, who 
added to their means of enjoying life by displaying their talents 
at rich men’s houses and social concerts. 

James Murphey was the director and principal performer, and 
wrote for the use of his party many simple songs, such as 
* Dinah Dine, I Wish That You Were Mine ’—all of them marked 
rd a melodious, sympathetic strain, that went straight to the 

eart. 

One evening, during the performance, he scribbled on the parch- 
ment of his tambourine—for he was “Tambo” of the band—the 


? 
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words, “Way Down Upon the Suwanee Ribber,” and later on, 
picked out on his banjo the tune so universally known and loved. 

Murphy’s fellow-lodger was a young wan called Keating, after- 
wards well known as the editor of the “ Murphy Appeal” news- 
paper. To him Murphy sang the ballad, accompanying himself on 
an old guitar. Keating heard and approved; and, fortified by his 
friend’s judgment, Murphy showed the song to E. P. Christy, the 
originator of negro minstrelsy. Christy immediately offered to 
purchase the sole right and title to the words and music for the 
munificent sum of ten dollars, which, to the impecunious Murphy, 
seemed fabulous wealth. 

However, he asked his friend Keating’s advice, and he, with the 
foresight that afterwards raised him to the editorial chair, told him 
to hold on to the song, and it would make a fortune for him. 
However, Murphy could not resist the glittering bait, backed as it 
eventually was by the offer of two seats a week at the minstrel 
show. So Christy got the song, and published it as his very own. 

Although nightly applauded to the echo, the song did not sell, 
for Christy paid Stephen C. Foster, then well-known as a ballad 
writer, to lend it his name, under which auspices the sale was 
enormous, and Jim Murpby felt that he had sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 

But the deed was done. The song made two fortunes—one in 
America, another in England; and Jim had the remembrance of 
his ten dollars and the seats for his best girl. 

The old head of the tambourine is still extant, in possession of 
Jim Murphy’s sister, but poor Jim has long ago gone to the “Old 
Folks at Home.” 


I wonder when aspirants to vocal fame will learn that a man 
may be an excellent musician, a capital fiddler, or a powerful 
trombonist, and yet not be competent to teach singing. 

At present a great many worthy instrumentalists, finding that 
an easier and more copious living is to be made by breaking \ voices 
than by blowing into brazen tubes or drawing the tail of the horse 
over the bowels of the cat, are devoting themselves, profitably too, 
to that avocation. 

And yet it never seems to occur to their victims that, in order 
to teach, it is necessary to learn. What would be said of a fellow 
who spoke English only, but professed to teach French? or of a 
mere singer who should undertake to give lessons on the violin? 
And yet that is just what these pretenders do. ‘Can the blind 
lead the blind? shall they not both fall into the ditch ?” 


I have noticed, also, that teachers of acting and elocution are 
mostly such as cannot get engagements by reason of incapacity. 
What a queer recommendation it is, to be unfit to do what one 
professes to teach! But this is only one of the curiosities of the 
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drama, which, after all, is but a show, and the armorial bearings of 
which should be an “escutcheon of pretence.” 


So Levy’s “great American Band,” in its scarlet British uniform, 
is to the fore again. I thought it was deceased, but the great 
cornettist is meffaceable. He will “bob up serenely,” and, as long 
as he keeps his regal power over his toot-horn, he can always make 
himself felt, for truly he is the king of that particular music-tool. 
And, indeed, I do not see why Levy should not have his own band. 
Many a conductor of note has not a tithe of his musical gift or 
experience; and if, as the occultists aver, Faith in the Ego is the basis 
of success, Levy should be of all men the most successful, for he 
has a well-grounded confidence in and a most favorable opinion of 
Jules Levy and his silver cornet. 


I notice that Mr. Fred Rullman is bravely striving to give us 
translations of plays and operas of foreigneorigin, in decent English 
and in proper metre. Up to now these productions have been 
beneath contempt, translated by some foreigner whose knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon speech was of the slenderest; they gave a totally 
erroneous idea of the originals, and instead of a help, were a hin- 
drance. 

Compare Rullman’s version of “Cavalleria Rusticana ” with the 
other translation before the public, and “when found make a 
note on.” 


I have of late had the gratification of listening to a really fine 
singer, in the person of Mrs. J. M. Pattison, wife of the well- 
known pianist. 

I am old enough, alas! to remember Mrs. Wood (Miss Paton), 
who created the parts of Agatha, in the English version of 
Weber opera “Der Freischutz,” and Reiza in the same composer’s 
“Oberon,” and I honestly assert that Mrs. Pattison is the 
only singer I have heard since who could rival that great artist 
in the tremendous scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” which 
requires a voice ranging freely from the low G flat to the Bb in ak, 
a power combined with agility seldom to be met with in these 
days of bellow. 

Likewise Mrs. Pattison’s singing of the “Casta Diva” in “Norma,” 
unheard in its true beauty and grandeur since the deaths of Grisi 
and Titiens, is exquisite in voice, phrasing, and execution, and 
in perfect tune. 


It is surprising how dense the critical faculty appears to be in 
men who are accustomed to work from day to day, on the passing 
events as they flit by. 

Not a soul has noticed the only absolute steal in Mascagni's 
score of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and yet it is patent to the most 
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cursory glance. The critics have babbled about Bizet, growled 
about Gounod, and worried about Wagner, in their sapient hunt 
for “reminiscences ;” and truly Signor Mascagni is heavily indebted 
to all three masters; but which of them has recognized the cele- 
brated “Largo” of George Frederick Handel in the much be- 
praised “Intermezzo”? And yet that charming piece of dreamy 
thought and exquisite instrumentation is annexed bodily from the 
elder work. Even the very figure of the violin passages is followed 
servilely. But Handel is a “chestnut” to these faddists, who 
believe, with their master Wagner, that true music began with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and that all before was chaos. 

The devotees of the ultra-modern school of music resemble, 
to my mind, those epicures, or rather gourmets, who, having 
stimulated their palates to unwholsome feverishness with rich vi- 
ands and curious sauces, are unable to discern the flavor of simple 
meats; who, like the “Homunculi” of Paracelsus and the other 
alchemists, must be fed on blood and spices, since milk and bread 
had for them no savor. As I take it, plain feeding is most condu- 
cive to health, both mental and physical, and newfangled tongue- 
ticklers are needed by jaded appetites only. 


The debut of Miss Elsie de Wolfe was the event of the prem- 
iere of ‘“Thermidor;” the production of Sardou’s latest play, a 
necessary incident. So at least it seemed in the theatre that 
night. The natural order was reversed, and “the play” was not 
“the thing;” it was the player, or, tobe more exact, the would-be 
player, for Miss de Wolfe was only making her debut. 

You will notice that I have used the word “premiere” instead 
of first night, as I should ordinarily, for Anglo-Saxon is sufficiently 
expressive for me;but the management evidently insists on all things 
in connection with the play being French—except the actors, who 
are, after all, a minor consideration. Even the programme is‘ got 
up in the approved French fashion, and so I have come to the 
conclusion I had better be in tone with it. 

Shall I analyze the play, with its throbbing passion and its 
horror of the last day of the reign of Robespierre ?—who, by the 
way, would never recognize himself if addressed as the actors call 
him, for each has a different pronunciation. No great good 
would come of it, I think, and the daily papers have told the story. 
So go and see for yourself this play, which is virtually acted by 
two men and a girl, with a host of little parts to fill in the back- 
ground and give color to the picture of a time which everybody is 
supposed to know—another popular error. ~ 

I could not help wondering what would happen if a young 
author were to submit such a play to the proprietor of one of our 
theatres to-day. Would he be hailed as a genius? or would not the 
manager rather tell him he ought to cut out the long speeches 
because “the public won’t stand them ?” 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Charles Frohman has found that the 
public will sit them out because—they throb with humanity 

There’s the point. It is humanity the people want, while the man- 
agers say it is action. 

What action is, as they mean it, I never could find out. It 
seemingly is bustle, bustle, bustle; a hurry and a scurry across 
the stage; a hop, step, and jump by the villain who still pursues 
the heroine, and so on. From the modern point of view, I sup- 
pose Othello would lack “action ;’ but when acting was some- 
thing more than a lackadaisical. airimg of modern incapacity for 
big effects, I was taught that it was the best constructed play in the 
language, and its action and character are developed only by 
speech. Mais nous avons change tout cela. Pantomime was not in 
fashion then; plays without words were not in vogue. Men wrote 
plays and found actors to play them; they did not get tailors’ 
dummies and write down to the level of their incapacity, while 

managers prated of Art in very big letters, and only did whatthey — 
could to expunge it. 

Pessimism, you say. No; itis only truth. It is not that I like 
the old order better. Progress is the watchword of the drama as 
it is of everything else; but “let us progress forward, not backward,” 
as someone said once. 

But to the the acting of “'Fhermidor;” and place aux dames. 

You will notice that I keep up the French fashion. 

Miss de Wolfe has been received without acclaim by the critics 
of the daily papers; they have for the most part “jumped upon 
her,” and left her with no reason for going on the stage. She has 
faults, of course, and she will have to work hard to get rid of them 
before she can enter the front rank; but the great error she made 
was in studying the part of Fabienne in French, as she evidently 
did, before doing so in English. 

The ordinary critic naturally could not perceive this, and he de- 
clared that Miss de Wolfe was very bad, when she was only French. 
This young lady brought the rapidity of utterance and some of the 
manner and method of the French stage with her from Paris, all 
of which she will have to unlearn for the Anglo-Saxon theatre. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. The genius of the languages 
is different; their inflexions and construction are different; in fact, 
everything is different. 

Miss de Wolfe’s great fault is monotony. She does not recog- 
nize that every change of thought requires to be marked by a 
change of key. Let her listen for a while to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and she will see how skilfully he does this. It comes 
only by long practice, of course, as all good habits do, but it can 
be obtained by anyone who will take the trouble to acquire it. 

At present, too, Miss de Wolfe lacks the power to convey feel- 
ing in her face. You can seethatshe feels, but the muscles do not 


respond to the feeling, and her facial play loses its intended force. 
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Her rapidity of utterance, to which I have referred, coupled with 
. her monotony of inflexion, makes her lose ninety per cent of the 
effect she might otherwise gain. Thus, in the last speech of her 
part there is an opportunity for the suggestion of a thought in 
nearly every word, certainly in every phrase, but simply for the 
lack of a little showing, all this effect is mixed, and she is monoton- 
ously and rapidly ineffective. 

I have spent all this time on this performance because I believe 
that Miss de Wolfe has the possibility of a career before her if— 
“much virtue in if”—she will work, and simply ignore the flatter 
of injudicious friends. A severe word spoken kindly is wort 
far more than volumes of gush, though this fact does not find 
general acceptance. 

We want more actresses on the stage like Miss de Wolfe— 
women who bring natural culture and refinement to it. These are 
not everything, but they are something, and will produce in time 
much the same effect here as the invasion of the ranks of the the- 
atrical profession in England by men from the universities and 
women from the gentler classes—a good to which Mr. Henry Ir- 
ving referred only a couple of weeks ago. Yet the general ten- 
dency of so-called dramatic criticism—especially of that of the 
dramatic papers—is‘to do everything to keep decent people 
from becoming members of the dramatic profession. 

A performance full of good points, excellent in technique, 
admirable in variety, was that of Mr. Forbes Robertson as the 
lover, Martial. He has a full, rich voice, and he knows how to use 
it, in itself no mean pleasure to a listener. I naturally expected 
much from him, as I know his record, and he came bravely through 
the ordeal. He has the use of something of which every other 
actor on that stage is ignorant—the half-tone. 

To Mr. Frederick Bond was assigned the part “created” by 
Coquelin—a part which may come to an actor once in a lifetime; 
scarcely oftener. Sardou himself is reported to have said that it 
required “a comedian, a tragedian, a romantic actor, and a man 
of humor and sentiment.” I fear, therefore, he would not care to 
sit out Mr. Bond’s performance. He may be a comedian, but for 
the rest, no, no, no. Mr. Bond was as monotonous as Miss de 
Wolf, and when he came to the serious and heavy places he was 
hopelessly at sea. In two speeehes inthe great scene in the third 
act, where he should have drawn tears he evoked laughter! 

And on my second visit to the play, the lines had actually been 
cut out—a terrible confession indeed. 

I have no doubt Mr. Bond has the best intentions in the world, 
but good intentions never yet made an actor, and certainly never 
impressed an audience, much less roused it. 

For such a part one requires an education which the actors of 
the’ stage to-day do not seem to care about. 

Labussiere was an actor. Would not his tirade against the 
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revolution be tinctured with the playhouse? He has comedy 
lines, but they go for nothing, because the comedy is just a little 
below the surface. He has pathos, he has emotion, he has—but 
why enumerate? Sardou summed it up. 

Mr. Frohman has been blamed for importing Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son to play the hero. Where could he find actors of our own 
with the necessary qualities to play it? I can call to mind two 
or three—W. Eben Plympton, for instance; but he is said to be 
unpopular with the managers. Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, whom I 
have repeatedly seen in England, but whose only really big part 
in New York has, so far as I have discovered, been a deformed 
dwarf, with even more emotions than Martial. But he, I hear, 
lacks “push,” and the claims of such a man are always ignored. 

Here is a curious phase of managerial feeling. . Let an actor 
make up to look beautiful once, and catch the eye of a few people, 
and he will get engagement after engagement. Let him, however, 
appear in a part in which he looks, not necessarily hideous and 
deformed, but uncomely, and let his brains carry him through 
instead of his brawn, and he will probably have to go the rounds 
to get work, and be lucky if he does. It should not be so, of 
course, but it is. 

Brains tell in the long run, no doubt; but’ beauty has a walk- 
over at first, and unless an actor is seen to look handsome, it is 
taken that he cannot appear so to an audience, although it is the 
easiest thing to do. 


Frep Lyster. 
New York. 


ALONE. 


Dear love, my voice—grown harsher than of old, 
Because unused, of late, to meet thine ear; 
Mine arms—which I stretch out thee to enfold, 
Fallen empty, listless, in thine absence drear; 
My heart—whose quickened pulsings ever told 
The happy tidings, when thou camest near; 
My spirit—which I gladly would remould, 
If so I might but give thee added cheer ;— 
All, all are changed! Brooding, I sit alone. 
No step sounds on the stair, no lip meets mine. 
Nought have I but the past; all else has flown; 
And, moaning here, I bitterly repine, 
And strive, with tears, to summon back that past. 
In vain, sad heart! Such rapture might not last. 


H. J. W. 
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*« And in the dusk of thee, the clock 


Beats out the little lives of men.” 
TENNYSON. 


“What is the time of day ?”—question full of sad significance !— 
the unwilling tribute that man has learned to pay to the inevit- 
able. We have become the abject slaves of that petty piece of 
human mechanism, the clock. All our lives are spent in accordance 
with its dictates, and we must ever be looking at its face to learn 
its pleasure. 

tf Eve had never tasted of the forbidden fruit, if Eden still were 
man’s, and the curse of mortality had never been pronounced, then 
might the time of day have nothing of concern for us; the rise and 
setting of the sun, the changing seasons, and the lapse of years 
have naught of sadness. Time could not be if life were infinite. 

But when the awful fiat first went forth, when man by hard 
experience learned that death was inexorable, that life was given 
but for the brief space of a few changes of the moon, he made a 
god of Time. He set his idols up in every home; he raised them 
high in the city streets, that all might see and worship; nay, he 
even fashioned some so small that he might carry them ever with 
him. He began to serve his new master with body, heart, and 
soul. 

So potent has this exacting deity become, that even his briefest 
parts must needs now be recorded. We measure our days by 
hours, minutes, and seconds; each breath we draw, each pulsantion 
of the heart, serves to mark some portion of his fleeing presence. 

So much of time to live! so much already spent! Eagerly, 
frantically toiling and striving to sow and reap and swallow our 
cake before we reach the allotted three score years and ten—ever 
and anon stealing feverish glances at the clock—such is life, the 
pursuit of a phantom, which, when overtaken, vanishes altogether. 

And yet, thank God! there is a time, before we know what time 
really is—the time of youth, when hours are only bounds within 
which pleasure may be caged, points where we may find rest and 
= joy. The clock moves slowly. The years pass by with 

ingering footsteps. The little incidents of childhood, at which we 
smile in after years, seem full of moment then. 

But year by year time glides along with an increasing speed. 
The seasons come and go before we fully realize their presence; 
the long, happy dream of youth, with its childish faith in one’s 
own immortality, dissolves in mist; the faint and uncertain idea of 
death assumes a more tangible and a more terrible form. All too 
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soon the half-century stone is reached, and the end of the road 
appears in the dim distance. 

Faster and faster flies the index around the dial. Quicker 
and quicker ticks the brazen tongue. Sixty-five !—Seventy !— 
Seventy-five! The end is near. A few more moving suns, a few 
more gathering twilights ! 

Faster turns the hands of the clock. Now it is morning; and 
lo! now again it is night! Yesterday the summer sun shone upon 
fields of waving grain; to-day the ground is white with snow, and 
the winter winds whistle over the moors! But a few days ago I 
was fifty, and now I have turned my sixtieth year! What means 
this silver in my hair, this bowing of my frame, this dimness of 
my eyes? 

Faster! faster! ever faster goes the clock. What spirits move 
those fatal fingers in their mad chase? What goblins revel 
*‘mongst the wheelsand cogs? What mocking fiend is laughing in 
that voice? Faster! still faster! A thousand curses on the clock! 
Destroy it! Dash it to the earth! Wrench off those cruel hands! 
Silence that dreadful tongue! Tear out its treacherous wheels, 
and scatter them to the winds! At last! At last! It stops! It 
stops! Peace! 

But it is not the clock that stops! 

R. H. Anvey. 


A «BALLAD OF THE NATION.” 


“JT KNEW a very wise man that believed if aman were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation,” wrote Fletcher of Saltoun to the Marquis of Mon- 
trose. This very wise man of good Fletcher's vision lives still, and 
in every time that is pregnant with a living issue he makes a bal- 
lad to tell of its coming. His ballads may be a song to the ear; 
always they are a song to the heart. Their characteristic is spon- 
taneity, which at once distinguishes and defends them from 
counterfeit. 

This very wise man made one of these ballads in “John Brown’s 
Body.” By the time the people learned the true meaning of its 
refrain, “his soul goes marching on,” this very wise man made 
another ballad—“Marching through Georgia.” In this he de- 
veloped still further the same idea. We are beginning to appre- 
hend it as a renewed country catches step, and shoulder to shoul- 
der “marches” with its face to the future. 

The very wise man who makes these ballads is the people’s 
higher self; his wisdom is their instinct; his ballads its definition. 
The great number of his ballads are songs to the heart,not to the 
ear. Varied in form, through them all “one increasing purpose 
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runs.” This gathers as it goes, until the response from the people 
becomes a chorus voicing their longings and prophesying their 
judgment. 

These ballads are mostly heard through the media of popular utter- 
ance—the press, the play, the “stump;” and quickest and clearest 
through the play, which is so wholly of the people, for the people. 

At no time in the life of the American people has the play that 
is characteristic of a people, touching its manners, customs, pathos, 
and humor, been more abundant than in the last half-dozen years 
of the “farce-comedy” and the rising “American drama.” If 
there is “a ballad of the nation” making now, it will be heard 
here surely. It will be heard in the cruder forms of the play, 
where the characters that are of the people, reflecting their life, 
may “step out of the picture” to speak their sentiments. 

It is heard repeatedly, and in unexpected relations; and, most 
significant, it never fails of a response from the people. It is about 
the “McKinley Bill.” The sentiment of this “ballad” is all one 
way. That way is in hostility to its subject. It sings it down. 
For illustration: at some point in a dialogue which makes relevant 
the question, “ What have you got in that purse?” the irrelevant 
retort is, “The McKinley Bill.” (Laughter and applause.) An- 
other, asked of a character of whose costume the trousers are 
shrunken half-way from ankles to knees, “ What makes your pants 
so short?” gets the reply, “The McKinley Bill.” (Again laughter 
and applause.) Another (and none of these occurs in the same 
play), “Can you break a bill for me?” 

“What bill?” 

“The McKinley Bill.” 

“No, but I will do it in 92.” (Applause and cheers.) 

In one performance a Mephistopheles is represented as communi- 
cating with the warm regions below by means of a speaking-tube 
that rises at command through the stage-floor. The audible side 
of the dialogue is this: 

“What?” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“McKinley there! Sure it’s McKinley?” 

“ Well, keep a hot corner for him; I will be down there directly.” 

A topical song in an opera pouffe tells of “the Mckinley tax,” 
which we thought was for our benefit until we found it was “laid 
on the clothes on our backs;” and then this McKinley and his 
measure are devoted to the punishment which the refrain provides. 

Thus a “ ballad of the nation” is being made and sung nightly. 
The response to it is of one kind, and new voices, taking it up in 
harmony, are swelling it into a mighty chorus. 

Ca ira, ca ira. 

Morais Ross. 

Inpranapouis, Inv. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


Tae New York campaign has taken on a very different face since 
Grover Cleveland made his speech as President of the large Cooper 
Union meeting on the 8th of October. Before that time many 
Democrats, giving expression to dissatisfaction with the action of 
the Saratoga convention, had been indifferent. At no time had 
there been any manifestation of disappointment or chagrin over 
the candidacy of Mr. Flower. From the beginning, this has been 
generally hailed as one of the best that could possibly be made. His 
long experience in public life, his high character as a man, his 
excellent standing in the business world, and his freedom from 
factional interests or surroundings gave him at once the position 
that all these qualities demanded of the candidate of a great party. 

But Mr. Fassett, his opponent, has being going about the State 
for weeks with the parrot cry, “Tammany, Tammany,” and there 
was danger that the real issues of the canvass would be ignored or 
obscured. Mr. Cleveland’s speech, excellent as it was in both 
manner and matter, changed all this. It showed the public of New 
York that they were in danger of being led away from the con- 
sideration of really vital questions, and that, too, by aman who had 
not asingle claim to support, and not many even to respect, by 
decent Democrats. So far as his power and experience goes, there 
is nowhere in New York or elsewhere a more bigoted partisan than 
Mr. J. S. Fassett, the Republican candidate for Governor. 

He has never been known to express, either in word or act, a 
generous sentiment toward a political opponent. Three years ago, 
during the Presidential canvass, he was the New York member of 
the National Republican Committee, and its secretary. In this 
capacity he was not only cognizant of the corrupt methods by 
which the electoral vote of New York was carried for Harrison, 
but by reason of his careful knowledge of the State, and his close 
relations to Thomas C. Platt, he no doubt had much to do with 
making and carrying out the elaborate scheme of political corrup- 
tion that made that pernicious result possible. Mr. Fassett has made 
a great many speeches denouncing Tammany, but no man has ever 
heard from him a single word in condemnation of the successful 
scheme of Quay, Platt, and Dudley to buy thirty-six electoral votes 
in New York. He has declaimed with much volubility in favor of 
ballot reform in the abstract, but he never had anything to say, 
other than in excuse, for the corrupt methods applied by the 
Republicans the country over, during the campaign of 1888. 
During all his career Mr. Fassett has been the beneficiary of the 
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most shocking political corruption, because he has been nothing 
more than the willing and pliant tool of “Boss” Platt, whose hold 
on his State is the natural result of base politics. 

It was only logical for such a man, running as the candidate of 
the Republican party, to attempt the somewhat difficult task of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public. If he could get up a 
scare by insisting meanwhile that this was only a State election, 
with no relation to Federal politics, he might, he thought, make 
some impression. But the moment Mr. Cleveland entered the can- 
vass, that moment it became impossible for the parrot-cry of the 
Republican candidate to be effective. It was ridiculous from the 
first for a man who holds the place of Secretary of the National 
Republican Committee, and from whose lips the echoes of the Quay 
and Dudley resolutions had scarcely died away, to insist that nobod 
and nothing outside the State of New York should be thought of 
in his candidacy for Governor. The man who accepted the most 
important Federal office outside a Cabinet position and held it 
only a month, merely to get sufficient notoriety to enable him to 
run for Governor of New York, became, all at once and without 
notice, merely the candidate of a local party for a State office. 

All the time that he has been making these preposterous claims, 
the State (?) Committee has been levying blackmail on Federal (?) 
office-holders, and even the President of the United States, accord- 
ing to current reports, has been making his little contribution for 
the benefit of a purely State (?) candidate. Nobody ever before 
accused Mr. Harrison of showing so much interest in the local 
canvass of a State six or seven hundred miles from his own home.. 

The few over-zealous persons who have deluded themselves into 
the belief that ballot reform is important this year, and that tariff 
reform can be taken up next year, no matter if the people are not 
educated upon it now, are about as simple a lot of men as ever 
found their way into politics. Ballot reform is a very good thing 
for Mr. Fassett to conjure with now. Butsuppose it to be success- 
ful, and that the telegraph on the morning of November 4th carries 
the news that Mr. Fassett has been elected Governer of New York, 
is any man so simple as to suppose for a moment that the same 
dispatches will not contain congratulatory greetings from Harrison, 
Blaine, Quay, Dudley, Clarkson, and Platt ? 

It would, of course, be absurd to say that even if Mr. Fassett 
should carry New York this year, the Presidential contest of 1892 
would thereby be settled. But if he is elected, the task of the 
Democrats in redeeming New York next year will not be a light 
one. The Democratic party would then find all the patronage of the 
State as well as the Federal governments, arrayed against it. If 
the control of the Legislature should go with it, the present 
vicious apportionment, congressional and legislative, would be 
continued or made worse. If it was possible in 1888, with all the 
executive departments of the State government in Democratic con- 
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trol, for Quay, Fassett, and Dudley to corrupt the State, how much 
easier does any reflecting man think this will be next year? With 
the excise laws to control the liquor vote, with new land legis- 
lation, with new laws for the government of cities, does any man 
suppose that it will be an easy task to carry New York next year 
for Grover Cleveland or any other Democrat? “Hold all you have, 
and get all you can” isa very good motto in politics the year 
before a Presidential election, and the Democrat who permits him- 
self to act upon any other principle is taking a dangerous risk, or 
is showing that he is ready to risk all when there was no reason 
for risking anything. 

It will be possible to elect a Democratic President next year if 
New York goes Republican this year; but if Roswell P. Flower is 
elected this year, the task of electing a Democratic President next 
year will be little more than a political play-spell. 


THE SHAME OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nor since the days of Tweed—and scarely even in the days when 
that consummate scoundrel was asking the historic question, 
“What are you going to do about it ”—has there been such a reve- 
lation of political corruption as that made in Pennsylvania since 
the advent last January of a Democratic Governor. In general 
the events leading to and from these revelations have been known 
as the Bardsley scandals, from the name of the one offender who 
was found out most, and is now suffering something of punishment 
for his heinous offenses. 

John Bardsley was a Republican politician in Philadelphia who 
was, for many years, a member of the Select Councils, in which 
body he was chairman of the Finance Committee. In this 
capacity he got the name, always suspicious in a politician, of 
“Honest John” Bardsley. He was looked upon as a regular 
watch-dog of the city treasury. He cut down hills of every kind 
with great persistence and small intelligence. His particular end 
and aim was to save money for the taxpayer, and to get his own 
name in the newspapers as having accomplished this mighty feat. 
He was a plain, matter-of-fact sort of person, as well becomes a 
man known as “Honest John,” the envied of all Sunday-School 
superintendents, pious to all outward manifestation, and 
unctuous in the extreme. He posed as the only man who had any- 
thing like a complete knowledge of the city debt, which he was 
always anxious to redeem, and of its expenditures, which he was 
popularly supposed to be always cutting down with relentless 
severity. He knew when bonds became due, the price they had 
sold for, the rate of interest, and anything and everything that 
any ordinary citizen could have acquired by two days of close 
study. Naturally, with all this knowledge burdening him, he was 
much sought after by reporters, who none the less naturally 
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spread “Honest John’s” opinions out before the world under all 
the conspicuousness of score-heads, and by editors, who retailed 
his opinions as their own in all the dignity of double-leaded brevier. 

In other words, this illiterate man became by degress a recog- 
nized city statesman. He never dabbled much in politics, as, 
living in one of the best resident wards of the city, the well-to-do 
residents in it were rather proud to command—uninterruptedly 
for a long term of, years—the services of such an efficient and all- 
knowing man. If some carping critic noticed or suggested that 
Bardsley never exposed a ring, or quarrelled with a boss, or 
refused to obey orders, he was promptly hooted down; and that 
was the last of any complaint or criticism of “ Honest John.” But 
Bardsley was only doing what the boys declare as their fixed 

olicy on the play-ground, 7%. e., “ getting a good ready.” Finally, 
fos became tired of doing much work and getting little for it, and 
so one year, when the annual tariff score had a rest in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Republicans put him on their ticket as a candidate for 
City Treasurer. Of course he was elected, and he entered upon the 
duties of the office with a good deal of popular enthusiasm. He 
began work in January of one year, 1890, and by the time January, 
1891, came along, he had stolen about twenty-two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the public money, had broken two national banks, 
had involved with him several of the most active politicians in his 
party, including the Postmaster-General of the United States, and 
finally, a few months later, was forced to plead guilty and find 
refuge in the State penitentiary with a sentence of fifteen years at 
hard labor before him. 

Never in the history of political villainy has any one man been 
able to do so much harm to the public purse or morals in so short 
atime. In this brief period he got into such relations with the 
Auditor-General, who audited his accounts, that according to his 
_ letter-book and the stubs of his check-book, he had sent him some 

ten checks with letters of transmittal. This officer tried to classify 
the latter under the head of “neck-ties ” and “rare books ”—explan- 
ations which, it need scarcely be said, were not seriously taken 
by the public. He had made such combinations with the State 
Treasurer that the latter permitted him—according to his sworn 
testimony—to withhold from time to time for several months the 
payment of nearly six hundred thousand dollars due from the city 
of Philadelphia for State taxes. He had paid his personal debts 
from the public money, and drawn on the same source of supply 
for funds to buy a home for himself, and had indulged in the 
delicious luxury of a horse and buggy. That he left the safes and 
vaults is not, of course, to be imputed to him as a fault. For- 
tunately for the people of Philadelphia these were not movable. 

It is not at all surprising, even from this tame and brief sum- 
mary, to know that Bardsley in prison wearing stripes is the issue 
of a State canvass. And yet no man would be justified in leaping to 
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the conclusion that the State convention of this party had accepted 
responsibility for Bardsley and all his misdoings. After empha- 
sizing in the strongest way the multiplied and ever-present dan- 
gers to the tariff if the Democrats should carry Pennsylvania 
again; after endorsing Harrison and declaring for Blaine; after 
aligning itself in the most positive way on the side of honest 
elections down on the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico and along the 
Rio Grande, a resolution was inserted denouncing Bardsley as in| 
a spirit of wonder, that he ever could have been guilty of the’ 
awful crime of being found out. Since the convention every effort 
has been made to keep the party up to the tariff, Harrison and 
Blaine, and honest elections resolutions, and to get as far away from 
Bardsley and all that he represents as possible. When the Demo- 
crats met in convention they made a platform which from begin- 
ning to end was an exposure of the methods of Bardsley and the 
vicious system he represents. No document ever issued by a party, 
association, or individual was more scathing as an indictment. 
Pursuing the advantage given to it by the knavery of one man—rep- 
resenting a system of public pillage which had gone unpunished 
for a long series of years—the Governor called a special session of 
the State Senate for the purpose of asking the removal of the 
delinquent State Treasurer and Auditor-General. Fortunately for 
the State it has a Democratic Governor who is honest and incor- 
ruptible, as well as intelligent and vigilant. He cannot protect 
his State from the harm that came to it before his time. But he can 
see to it that, so far as he is concerned, no further damage shall 
come to it. 

The defect is, however, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned, fun- 
damental. For more than a hundred years its people have been 
the most active of the propagandists in favor of a system which 
should enable and permit them to pillage the remainder of the 
country. Ever since the adoption of the Federal Constitution the 
the voice of Pennsylvania has been united in the assertion of the 
doctrine of protection. Whatever this may have meant elsewhere, 
for the iron-masters of Pennsylvania “protection” was synony- 
mous with “robbery.” Gradually this system of land piracy, bring- 
ing success with it under all the forms of daw, its people asserted 
it as their right to maintain and extend and enlarge the area of 
their exactions. In order to do this it became necessary for them 
to expend some part of this money in corrupting their own or any 
other people who could insure its maintenance, or contribute to this 
result. This system produced men like Simon Cameron and Thad- 
deus Stevens, who hid behind a party as an ambush the better to 
rob for themselves and their friends. Descending in the scale— 
as this monster bribery grew by what he fed on—the party came 
to the time when a Quay could do its work. Going still lower, 
Bardsley came and had his turn. ; 

All this has been done, too, not by men of foreign birth, or by 
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men with a backing of such voters, but it has been done, and is 
still to be done—unless the system is changed entirely—by Ameri- 
cans of unquestioned lineage. If the men now opposing Quayism 
and Cameronism and Bardsleyism prevail—as they must if the 
spirit gf common honesty is not dead—they will gradually root out 
these bad tendencies, because they recognize for the first time in 
any large way that the evils they combat produced the bad men 
at present in power. They will, therefore, remove the evils, and 
the bad men will follow. 

All in all, the study of the problem of self-government, so far as 
this country is concerned, may be pursued with most profit in the 
great State of Pennsylvania. Whenever good ideas may prevail— 
and this is certain in the long run—the men now directing public 
thought there into right channels are certain to be recognized as 
public benefactors. No one man can do the work, and so the 
resulting honors cannot be confined to such narrow limits; but it 
is a work that will require for its successful issue the united efforts 
of all the good people of the State, bravely and honestly led. 


PROTECTIONISM AND MORALS. 


Expresstons of wonder are sometimes heard that the present 
general awakening of the public mind upon the question of tariff 
reform dates no further back than Mr. Cleveland’s third annual 
message. How happens it, many ask, that a revenue system 
originally adopted to provide means for prosecuting a great war 
should have been legislated -into a system of industrial monopoly, 
and permitted to exist more than twenty years with so little public 
resentment? 

The reason is principally because men have been all these years 
examining the system mainly upon its material side, and between 
the dust of statistics on one hand and the dust of rhetoric on the 
other, it has taken them nearly the lifetime of a generation to 
understand the working of it. Even yet the moral sense of society 
has been but little touched. With most men the question between 
a tariff for so-called protection and a tariff for revenue is a question 
of either national or individual advantage. Very little usually is 
accomplished in the world, even in moral progress, without the 
, agency of personal interest. So suspicious are men of those whose 
walk indicates the contrary, that they refuse to co-operate with 
them; the few fearing them as rivals, and the many believing them 
out of their wits. All reforms do indeed have underlying them a 
moral idea; the trouble is that the majority of men seldom find it 
out until the reform movement is on the high road to success. 
Once perhaps in a great while a sense of the moral. injury of a 
system or institution suddenly flashes upon the mind of a nation, 
whereupon it is forthwith stamped out, if need be, in blood and 
fire; but generally the overthrow of established abuses is accom- 
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plished along the lines of human self-love. The assailants of an 
abuse battle indirectly for the moral ideal while they are thinking 
mostly of obtaining advantage for themselves. 

While the abolition or, at least, the modification of tariff pro- 
tectionism in the United States will probably be brought about on 
the ground of its injury to our property rather than to our morals, 
nevertheless the material injury done by the system, great and 
grievous as it has been, is less than the moral injury. High- 
minded advocates of tariff reform never lose sight of this, nor 
fail as far as they are able to impress it upon the public. 
Naturally they set forth the moral injury of protectionism in the 
injustice done to those who suffer by it more often than they do in 
the arrogance, dishonesty, and mendicity fostered in those who 
profit by it. Yet it is an eternal verity that the moral injury is 
greater and more permanent to the doer of injustice than to the 
victim of it. Protectionism is a moral evil not so much because it 
takes away from honest gains as because it creates dishonest ones. 

Established as a supposed bulwark of government, and contin- 
ued on the plea of promoting industrial independence, protection- 
ism has come finally to consist in the belief that the promoting of 
every industry by some process of finance is the first province of 
legislation. The result is that the Federal lobby is become as 
important a body as the Federal Congress. Every considerable 
American industry has a representative organization charged with 
the business of obtaining favorable legislation in its behalf. Every 
industrial proprietor speculates as much on legislation probabili- 
ties as he does on the probabilities of supply and demand. From 
the nobler bias of patriotism the protectionist idea has gradually 
descended through the various shifts of partisan politics, until it 
at lasts rests squarely upon the foundation where it properly 
belongs—the desire of profit at another’s expense, pure human sel- 
fishness. 

In the division of the spoil among the various industries one 
industry has heretofore been left out. Tariff protectionism cannot, 
even if it would, with us do anything for the driver of the plough. 
Time was when the American agricultural proprietor would have 
been.loth to believe his industry dependent upon governmental 
aid, how much soever he might believe in the expediency of grant- 
ing such aid to other industries. But the protectionist virus has 
been gradually entering the national heart, until a formidable 
organization of American farmers are now demanding that their 
industry also shall be nourished along with the rest. And recog- 
nizing that high-tariff nourishment avails them nothing, they 
demand that the nourishment shall be direct, in the shape of lib- 
eral advances at a low rate of interest on their unmarketable pro- 
ducts. The idea is deemed preposterous, yet it is the same idea 
which is at the bottom of the existing customs tariff. Like railway 
grants, shipping subsidies, sugar bounties, and the most part of 
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all special legislation, it is only protectionism in a more direct 
form. The Farmers’ Alliance certainly has one merit which such 
organizations as the Iron and Steel and the Wool Grower’s Associa- 
tions have not—it is more honest. It makes no pretence of patriotic 
or philanthropic motives, nor does it attempt to show that the de- 
sired aid will be contributed by some other people than our own. 
The surest destroyer of every evil is that evil itself. The tariff 
protectionists during the last six months have carried their de- 
mands to a point where they appear to be rushing upon their own 
destruction. All signs point toward their defeat—a defeat likely 
to end in their ultimate overthrow. But such overthrow, if it 
take place, will be due more to those who have been disappointed 
in becoming beneficiaries of protectionism than to those who ap- 
prove protectionism upon principle. It is from the wrangling of 
different industries for advantage, and most of all from the ap- 
pearance of the farmer as a claimant, that the sincere opponent of 
protectionism has most to hope. The truth is, to our shame, that 
the protectionist idea, or the belief in the right of the individual 
to some kind of public aid, has struck deep root into our blood. 
If we overthrow tariff protectionism we shall but enter upon a 
new struggle with some other form of protectionism which will be 
devised in its place. Paternalism, with bounties, subsidies, pen- 
sions, monopolies, and favoritism in its train, has takenstrong hold 
upon the imagination of this generation. Herein is the Republi- 
can party’s chief sin—the discouraging of that robust and whole- 
some morality which is grounded on the virtue of self-reliance; the 
destruction rather than the creation of industrial independence. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


Iy spite of all his faults the world is the worse off for the loss of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. There are not so many men of strong 
character that they can be lost, untimely, without giving cause for 
genuine grief. All this has been demonstrated since his death by 
the fact that, although he was stripped of power and had lost 
most of his influence, he now speaks from his new-made grave with 
nearly his old-time power. 

In all the history of that perturbed and ill-starred Ireland, in 
all the history of agitations anywhere, the world has never seen a 
man who had more force of character, more genuine devotion to 
an idea than were shown in Parnell and the work he did. Begin- 
ning his agitation when young and inexperienced, without 
friends, holding to a religious belief detested by two-thirds of 
the people in the country of which he was a native, without nat- 
ural oratorical gifts, without great knowledge even of his own 
little island, a man cold and without apparent sentiment, who 
had to deal with the most impulsive and changeable race or 
people in the world—having all these drawbacks, he made himself 
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the absolute, unquestioned leader of over three millions of 
people who did not know what they wanted, but who yet had an 
ingrained, inherent dissatisfaction with their political lot. He 
made himself an effective public speaker, who played successfully 
the game of give and take with the greatest statesmen and 
orators in the greatest deliberative body on earth. He acquired 
the knowledge necessary to do all thiss—some of it in the jail 
where he had been sent by the man who was ready to bargain 
with him before his term of imprisonment was over. 

He ruled eighty followers in the House of Commons as with a 
rod of iron. He said to this man come, and he came, and that one 
go,and he went. He selected these men as absolutely as an 
American caucus nominates a constable or a selectman. If they 
disobeyed or showed signs of disobedience he unseated or set 
them aside as ruthlessly as the Czar of Russia or his authorities 
might send a conspirator to Siberia. He rarely inspired love or 
affection among his parliamentary followers, and there was never a 
sign that he cared to do so. He simply represented an idea, which 
most of his followers, indeed, could never understand or be 
expected to understand, that something was wrong in Ireland, and 
that the time had come for dealing with it in a new or different 
way. What that way should be is still an enigma; but back of all 
the agitation leading up to it and following it was the realization 
of the fact that Ireland’s woes were agrarian in their nature, and 
that they could not be removed by Whiteboys or Fenians, or by 
shooting down persons—mostly innocent of actual wrong-doing— 
from behind hedges. It was necessary to show this people that 
they could do nothing without systematic industry, that peripa- 
tetic work would never buy farms from landlords or ever pay rent 
on those occupied. 

For the first time in its history there was something like union 
between the Irishman of Ulster, with his better laws and his 
detested religion, and the Irishmen of the three other provinces. For 
all practical purposes the old and bitter distinctions between 
Catholic and Protestant disappeared, and that, too, under the 
autocratic rule of a Protestant who, from the beginning to the end 
of his career, never had even the semblance of official power. It 
has long been a standing grievance that the priesthood rule Ire- 
land, and the charge has in it some elements of truth.. But there 
has never been a time when the heirarchy of archbishops and 
bishops and all their great body of priests of every order and 
degree, with all the machinery of the most perfect of human 
organizations, ever had a tithe of the real power in Ireland that 
was possessed by this quiet leader, who professed a faith detested 
by and hateful to the great body of the people he ruled so auto- 
cratically. He did with them what he willed, and they obeyed 
him as one man. He was notasoft man; he cannot justly be 
called a sentimentalist; but. as he had a distinctly great moral 
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character and was naturally humane, he saw that the agitations 
carried on by the people of Ireland had been ruined by violence 
and cruelty. Hence he led the people of his country to abandon 
violence. From the beginning he discountenanced such acts; and so 
great was the public confidence in his honesty that he cemented his 
power not only in Ireland, but in Great Britain, the United States, 
and all the English colonies, after the most wanton murder had 
been committed in Phenix Park, in December, 1882. Nobody 
whose opinion was worth considering ever believed either then or 
later that Mr. Parnell had any knowledge of or sympathized with 
these frightful crimes, and this is something that could never be 
said of any of the agitators who preceded him. 

A great deal of talk—idle, useless, and ignorant—has been in- 
dulged in during the past year, that Mr. Parnell had abandoned 
his cause, that he had ruined himself about a woman, or that he 
had been dethroned from his place in the hearts of the Irish people. 
They little think who affect to believe that a man of great character 
like this one could be so easily ruined. In the first place it was 
not the leader who had changed. It was those rabble followers of 
his, the wretches whom he had made, and paid, and fed, and given 

rominence to. They, like many of their predecessors, did “bite the 
hand that fed them.” No man ever had to do a great work with 
more unpromising material. There were among them some gentle- 
men, clever wranglers not a few; but the mass of them were made 
of the commonest clay ever used by any human potter. They shone 
—all of them, without a single exception—by a reflected light, and 
the moment they got so much of this that they mistook themselves 
for sunsand not for the common far-off planets they were, that 
moment they thought they might set up in business for themselves. 

From that day their leader’s troubles began. He was not undone 
by a woman—thank God, such men cannot be ruined, even by the 
whole brood of Delilahs; but he was not proof, as unhappily no man 
is, against treachery and jealousy. If he had lived he might have 
lost every parliamentary seat in Ireland; he might even have been 
unseated himself in Cork; but before three years he would have been 
again supreme. Such is the power of political genius that it is not 
to be put down by treason or by a love affair, and nobody knew this 
better than the leaders of the two great parties who met this man 
in Parliament, and both respected and feared him. Even the little 
— he had made had sense and foresight enough to discover 
this. 

But who will take up his work? Does he leave a successor or a 
group of successors who can keep Ireland quiet and peaceful? Is 
there any man or group of men who appreciates the kind of work 
yet to be done in Ireland? So far as the public can now judge 
there is none that knows his country so well, none with the lofty 
independence or with the absolute confidence of the people either. 
actual or -possible. There is division-which' might be healed,-if- 
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there were any to command it, but there is none who can hope so 
to command even himself as did the dead leader. 

So, if Ireland goes through another series of misfortunes like those 
of the olden times, her people may at least look back to the time 
when they had a real leader who was brave, humane, cool-headed, 
honest, and great, and until some other of his kind arises, and while 
she is under the control of pigmies, she is likely to experience a 
good share of her old ills. That she will mourn her lost leader 
sincerely even though he had great faults, is as certain as that her 
people can appreciate their own homes. 


PASSING NOTES. 


The forlorn condition of the Republican party is well illus- 
trated by the fact that Joseph D. Foraker of Ohio, is a figure in 
it, and that there is a contest between that ndédisy person and John 
Sherman for a seat in the United States Senate. Our recent poli- 
tics, narrow and small though much of it has been, has not pro- 
duced anywhere outside of Ohio so insignificant a specimen of the 
petty, self-seeking politician. It is hard to say that any man is 
smaller than Thomas C. Platt, but of Foraker even this may with 
safety be asserted. Foraker would be as reckless and corrupt as 
Quay if he had the ability, and dared to be. There is nothing bad 
or petty in politics that Foraker is not, or would not like to be. 
And yet he is supposed to control a large number of the Repub- 
lican candidates for the Legislature in Ohio, and to be a most 
dangerous rival to John Sherman. The latter is far from being 
an ideal statesman. But he has ability of next to the highest 
order; he has had an experience that amply fits him to sit in the 
Senate as the representative of a Republican State such as Ohio has 
long been. He has more character than many of his colleagues, 
and so much more honesty than Foraker that it is scarcely proper to 
mention them in the same sentence. The Republicans have all 
along asserted their ability to carry McKinley into the Governor- 
ship, and certainly, considering the political history of the State, 
they ought to do so; but they have at the same time entertained 
serious doubts about carrying the Legislature, simply because 
Foraker was a possibility as a Senator. When the character of 
the man is thought of, and is taken in connection with his foolish- 
ness, his gross charges against good men, and his lack of dignity 
in any relation, it is difficult to understand how a great party in a 
great State could possibly fall any lower. 


The case of the Pennsylvania Republicans must be desperate, 
indeed, when Mr. Quay is forced to come forward out of the re- 
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tirement into which disgrace had forced him, and practically to 
take charge of their canvass. With a settled majority in Philadel- 
phia ranging from fifteen to thirty-five thousand, they now find 
themselves seriously in danger of defeat on the local ticket, and itis 
this that Mr. Quay has come forward to save. Incidental to this 
work it is hoped that he may be able to elect the Republican State 
ticket and thus to fill again with Republicans the offices whose in- 
cumbents are now on trial for corruption or misfeasance. It seems 
strange that a great party in such a State with a majority should 
be reduced to such straits, and it is possibly on the principle of ap- 
plying some of the hair of the dog to cure his bite that Mr. Quay 
has now been called in. The prospect is that even this treatment will 
be ineffective, because it is now too late to carry out successfully 
the policy of corruption which Mr. Quay so well represents, and 
which has hitherto been so effective in the Republican politics of 
Pennsylvania. 


Governor Horace Boies is making such a vigorous canvass for 
re-election out in Iowa that his opponents have found it necessary 
to start all sorts of stories. But these have been met so promptly 
that they have had little time to take effect on the public. The 
last one was that the Democrats intended to “Michiganize” the: 
State in case they carried the Governorship and both houses of 
the Legislature. Scarcely had this charge been put out before the 
Governor ruined its effect by saying in a public speech, carefully 
prepared, that he had never heard any Democrats propose such a 
thing, and that as for him he was not in favor of changing the 
method of choosing electors, and would not permit it to be done if 
he had the power to prevent it. As the State has been safely Re- 
publican, and the legislative districts present the worst possible 
examples of the most outrageous gerrymandering, this confession of 
weakness on the part of the Republicans was the most conspicuous 
made in any State during the present year. It ought to be plain 
even to an alarmed Iowa Republican that, if the Democrats of his 
State have the votes to elect the Governor and a complete legisla- 
ture, they are not likely to be in any way anxious to elect only a 
part of the Presidential electors next year. They would only be 
satisfied with all of them. 


Since the last number of Betrorp’s was issued Governor Camp- 
bell of Ohio has made such a vigorous canvass, mainly on the tariff 
issue, that he has challenged the admiration of the whole country. 
Everywhere he has shown his readiness in debate and his careful 
knowledge of the whole question. He has gone into the manufac- 
turing districts of his State preaching the gospel of tariff reform 
with an intelligence and boldness nowhere surpassed. He has 
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shown the folly of the protection system, and has brought home to 
many workingmen the fallacy of the McKinley doctrines. Besides 
this, Governor Campbell has discussed with much perfinence and 
knowledge the affairs of the State as administered by him. What- 
ever may be the result, no fair-minded man can say that James E. 
Campbell has not deserved re-election. 


The suggestion of the name of Stephen B. Elkins for Secretary 
of War is in every way a fitting and logical one. This man is a 
political adventurer, engaged in every scheme of every kind that 
promises to promote his own fortunes. He has made a fortune on 
the edge of politics and as a result of it, so that it is now only 
natural that he should seek some of the honors incident to it. If 
there has been anywhere an opportunity to follow the advice of 
his friend and leader, Mr. Blaine, by casting an anchor to 
windward, it is safe to say that Stephen B. Elkins has embraced it. 
But will President Harrison be comfortable with Blaine and his 
most useful henchmen both gathered around the Cabinet table? 
This would be a most interesting situation, and would give ample 
employment to the Blaine gifts for conspiracy. 


N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual for 1891 
(Twelfth Edition) fully maintains the prestige of its compilers for 
painstaking, accuracy, and reliability. It contains a carefully pre- 
pared list of newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States, Territories, and Canada, with valuable information as to 
circulation, issue, age, political or other complexion, names of edi- 
tors, etc.; a list of the newspapers of the United States and Canada 
which insert advertisements; separate lists. of religious, agricul- 
tural, and class publications; newspapers published in foreign 
languages; and a vast amount of other matter of interest to adver- 
tisers, publishers, and the public at large. Probably no other 
work of the kind so completely covers the field of American news- 
paperdom. The total number of newspapers and periodicals 
enumerated is 19,011, an increase over last year of 480. So perfect 
is the order of arrangement pursued in this Annual, so excellent 
the index, and so clear the type, that the desired information in 
regard to any particular publication can be arrived at within an 
incredibly brief time. The tables of publications, lists of editorial 
and press associations, populations, political majorities, and typo- 
graphical descriptions cannot but be of great and frequent utility 
to the newspaper man and the publisher. Inshort, asa vade me- 
cum for those for whose especial benefit it is intended, N. W. Ayer 
& Son’s American Newspaper Annual, we are convinced, easily 
takes the first place. Though of nearly 1400 pages, the volume is 
by no means cumbrous orunwieldy 
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Heroes of the Nations; Pericles: By Evelyn Abbott (G. P. Put- 
nams’ Sons).—The Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s 
majestic utterance on the field of Gettysburg recall, each in its 
own way and degree, the noble funeral oration of Pericles, 
who brought the democracy of Athens to its supremest pitch of 
excellence. It would be well for the future of our own democ- 
racy if every possessor of its franchise could be induced to study, 
in some such convenient epitome as this book offers, the principles, 
the ideals, the triumphs, and the failure of the great ruler of a great 
people. His conception of patriotism had its defects, but it in- 
spired an enthusiasm for all that constitutes national greatness. 
Pericles aimed high, and possessed the gift of statecraft in suffi- 
cient measure to impress his genius upon the responsive mind of 
the nation. He blundered, as the greatest of monarchs equally 
with the humblest of their subjects blunder; and for his fatal 
precipitation of the Peloponnesian war the author boldly strips off 
some of the laurels that have long reposed on the brow of him 
who, with all his faults, gave Athens a golden age that even we 
may envy. Mr. Abbott is doubtless fitted by his learning and the 
advantage of the date to read even a Pericles a pedagogic lecture. 
How far he may be right or wrong we leave the historians to settle 
among themselves, content to thank him for a very valuable com- 
pilation which revives a timely interest in the, to us of to-day, 
most instructive period of antiquity. The book is admirably pro- 
duced, except that some of the illustrations are far below the 
quality of the letterpress. 

Historic Towns ; New York: By Theodore Roosevelt (Longmans, 
Green & Co).—Instead of limiting his task to the collection of dry 
historic data, the author rather errs in the opposite direction. 
The result is the very readable story of the rise and progress of 
New York, pitched ina key differing from that set by certain of 
the learned dryasdusts who have contributed to this valuable 
series. If the casual reader were to mistake the book for an essay 
on Gothamite sociology rather than a strictly historic treatise, he 
would certainly be no loser by the slip. Mr. Roosevelt of course 
avails himself of the mass of records scattered through the 
libraries, and he has been guided by the desire to pick from them 
only such facts as throw the clearest light on “the remarkable and 
ever-recurring revolutions in the ethnic make-up of our mixed popu- 
lation, a population which from the beginning has been composed 
- of many different race elements, and which has owed its marvelous 
. growth more to immigration than to natural increase.” This leads 
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up to moralizings of a politico-social nature familiar to those who 
know the author’s views. He pleads vigorously for an intenser 
Americanism. The grand essential for the people of historic New 
York is that they shail drop their unpatriotic prefixes, Irish- 
American, British, German, or Dutch-American, and unite as 
Americans pure and simple. When the reader has duly profited 
by the preacher, he may find good entertainment in the gleanings 
of the historian and archeologist. The familiar facts are nicely 
paraded without any startling display of outlandish finds. Out of 
fourteen goodly chapters, eleven are required to exhaust the 
history of the period from 1609 to 1800. The twelfth sketches the 
beginning of democratic rule and the first steps of commercial 
progress. Chapter XIII. illustrates the growth of the city, its 
population, enterprise, literature, art, and political corruption. 
Chapter XIV. continues the story from 1860 to 1890, and a highly 
flattering tale it truly is. The author does not flinch from a fair 
view of the perils confronting the nation, and its metropolis in 
particular, but he gives sound reasons for the optimistic faith 
which he proclaims in his closing pages. Altogether this book 
will prove more useful than if it had been cast in a more conven- 
tional mould. It is well indexed, has three very interesting maps, 
and is a model of craftsmanship. 


The Soul of Man: By Paul Carus, M.D. (The Open Court Pub. 
Co., Chicago).—The general reader must have noticed popping up 
here and there among the crowd of new words clamoring for 
elbow-room, the odd-looking term, Monism. He may perhaps 
have lightly supposed it to be a new-fangled name for the ancient 
cult of Mammon worship, but it has really no more to do with 
money-ism than to promote the sale of its organ, The Monist. 
What, then, is the Monistic philosophy? Dr. Carus spreads his 
definition over these 450 weighty pages, and demonstrates the 
mystic Monisticism of man’s immortal soul by 152 physiological 
cuts and diagrams. Is his book, as at first sight it seems, an illus- 
trated lecture on the human organism? or is it an attempt to set 
up a brand-new Wild Western psychology? The author answers 
that it is both. He took pen in hand to discover, locate, and 
demonstrate the soul of man, as the supreme solution’ of the 
trouble of these evil days. “The importance of the problem of 
the soul is greater than the world-problem. It [the problem of 
the soul?] supplies the basis of ethics.” A Mr. Edward C. Hegeler, 
it appears, is the pioneer if not the inventor of the Monistic Relig- 
ion of Science. He is also the providence that furnishes the 
funds which sustain the Monist; in other words, he blows the 
bellows of the organ on which the learned editor plays the tune. 
In adding his own physico-psychical treatise to “the innumerable 
Psychologies, Physiologies, and Anatomies,” the author cheerily 
claims that “a book of this kind is (nevertheless) a want, which 
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he ( the author) has tried to fill.” First, he reviews the present 
state of investigation, improving upon not a few well-established 
conclusions held by authorities like Bain, Spencer, and Bell. He 
lays down original hypotheses upon problems such as the seat of 
consciousness and the origin of sex. Having stated his case with 
commendable lucidity and temper, Dr. Carus proceeds to evolve 
the Monist philosophy from his structure of facts and theories. 
We now learn that the name Monism is the expression of unity as 
opposed to the conception of duality in the sum of our existence. 
Soul and body, mind and matter, are one. “There is no gulf 
between the two empires, the thinking and feeling on one side, and 
the not-thinking and not-feeling on the other side.” God and 
Nature are one and the same, except that God, so to speak, operates 
on a higher plane than Nature, but the idea of a personal deity is 
pronounced untenable. Thus we arrive at the very latest produc- 
tion in the creed-making industry—“the unitary [not Unitarian, 
if you please] conception of the world, commonly called Monism, 
or, more exactly expressed, Monistic Positivism.” It will be readily 
perceived how natural and easy, if not obligatory, it has been for 
the propounder of so comprehensive a doctrine to sweep into his 
armory all and sundry of the hypnotic, telepathic, spiritualistic, 
et al. phenomena, which he there drills into the service of his cause, 
sifting the sound from the shaky until an imposing battalion 
stands to the fore. We have seen the same recruits marshalled 
with equal deftness to do battle for other isms, but this shall no 
whit lessen our admiration for the genius, and respect for the 
transparent sincerity, of the captains of Monism. Dr. Carus has 
compiled a most edifying book as to its facts, and no less enter- 
taining as to its newest theories. 


Fundamental Problems: By Paul Carus, M.D. (same publishers). 
The various essays here collected appeared as editorials in The 
Open Court. In this second edition the author replies to certain 
of his critics. The burden of the work is the same as that of the 
book noticed above. It claims to be an amalgam of all the 
soundest conclusions of all the» latest philosophies, combining, 
as the novelty-notion mongers put it, the goodness of all previous 
systems without any of their defects. Beginning with Marcus 
Aurelius, the author introduces us to, aparently, every pro- 
pounder of an ethical system down to the Chicago prophet 
of Monism, the only drawback being the probable bewilderment of 
our finite wits as we stride along the ages hobnobbing with the 
sages at the lightning speed of an agile president on handshaking 
day. Nevertheless, this sort of philosophical scrap-book is handy 
for use as an intellectual cocktail when debilitated by a drench of 
Sunday newspaperism. 


Familiar Quotations: By John Bartlett. Ninth edition. (Little, 
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Brown & Co., Boston). “Of all the reference books that have seen 
the light during the last twenty or thirty years, this has perhaps 
the best claim to have filled a long-felt want. That it has per- 
formed its part so cleverly as to have won a ninth encore is suffi- 
cient proof of this. Varying one of its most familiar quotations 
we may say; “Man wants but little here below, but wants his 
‘Bartlett’ long,” and ever lengthening with each edition. Here 
are some three hundred and fifty added pages, and no fewer than 
ten thousand extra entries in its already endless index. The 
puzzle is not to find a handy saying correctly credited, but rather 
to guess how so many unfamiliar passages have managed to 
smuggle themselves in as “familiar quotations.” Mr. Bartlett, of 
his all-embracing charity, has gathered into his hospitable asylum 
whole troops of stragglers, foundlings, and nondescripts that have 
hitherto lagged behind the procession of wise and witty sayings, 
“familiar in our mouths as household words,” in the pious hope 
of qualifying them to be quoted by posterity. As for us, we can 
but lament that the already over-crammed condition of our brain- 
pan entirely frustrates the strong desire to repack it with this 
quintessence of the world’s best wit. Everybody who is anybody 
has been bled to enrich this book. As a mere bead-roll of 
authordom it is a literary curiosity; as a monument of compre- 
hensive research it is a wonder. Not the least interesting feature 
is the frequent tracing of ideas and expressions back to earlier 
forms. The more one explores the older writers the stronger 
grows the conviction that there really is nothing new under the sun 
in the realm of thought and modes of putting it. Almost every 
framer of a witty saying is a plagiarist or imitator, consciously or 
not. The flimsy jokelet of this week’s comic paper can be traced 
back to some Joe Miller, who got it from a seventeenth-century 
humorist, to whom it descended from a Shakspere clown, and so 
on back to the merrymaker of Solomon’s court, or the piper who 
played before Moses. As for the poets, do we ever cease to mourn 
over the sad infirmity that afflicts their order, causing them to 
mistake vain repetitions for original flights? The poets have chief 
reason to complain that others have said all their good things much 
better long ago. Turning to proverbial sayings we note this fa- 
miliar one: “Hell is paved with good intentions.” It is quoted on 
p. 372 from Dr. Johnson, and on p. 205 it is attributed to George 
Herbert, in this form: “ Hell is full of good meanings and wishes.” 
Then it is carried back as far at St. Bernard, to whom it is credited 
thus: “Hell is full of good inteptions and wills.” In our school- 
days we well recollect the striking impression made by our first 
meeting with it in a sermon by Robert Hall, the eloquent divine of 
some seventy years ago, but he phrased it thus ; “The road to hell 
is paved with good intentions.” Obviously this is the proper, be- 
cause the more suggestive and serviceable, version. It will be well 


to trace this out for the next edition, Something akin to mis- 
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reading is the line from Jane Elliott's Scottish ballad, ‘“The 
flowers of. the forest are a wide away.” This is Anglicising 
or Yankeefying her Lowland lingo with sheer double Dutch. 
What sense is there in “a wide away”? But what tender beauty 
in her own words, “The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wa’ed away,” 
faded, “waned” away as the waning of the harvest moon. George 
Washington, the father of his country, is permitted to father only 
three out of three hundred admirable quotations that could be 
culled from his too unfamiliar writings. Canon Sydney Smith is 
credited with this: “It is always right that a man should be able 
to render a reason for the faith that is within him.” Why not have 
given the correct version from the original source, 1 Peter, iii. 15: 
“Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you”? Other specks might be found 
on the face of this luminous and voluminous master-work, but 
without in the least detracting from its brilliance. The proper 
spelling is Hengist, not Hengest Horne, as given on p. 604. 
Ouiver Lercu. 


The Story Without a Name: By Barbey d’Aurevilly: Translated 
by Edgar Saltus (Belford and Company, 834 Broadway, N. Y. 
City).—The title of this book is well chosen, for one could scarcely 
conceive of a name that could be appropriately applied to such a 
series of ghastly calamities, unless, perhaps, it might be called an 
epitome of all the horrors. In reading it one experiences a 
sensation as nameless as the story—a sensation in which are com- 
mingled the feelings of gloom, scorn, protest, shame, disgust, and 
compassion. Aftertemerging from the nightmare in which it has 
entombed us, and the mind regains its normal tone, one naturally 
falls to wondering what could have been the frame of mind that 
conceived and the throes of soul that could give birth to such a 
morbid, dismal tale. Surely some raven must have perched above 
the chamber door, some agony must have entered into the life of 
the author, and made his hearthstone desolate; hence this tale, 
without a ray of sunshine, a glimmer of mirth, or a trace of humor; 
all shadow, sorrow, and sadness. From an artistic standpoint the 
book is faultless; its style is sui generis, but so absorbing, so 
intense, that the interest never flags. We read on to the end with 
ever increasing eagerness, though we shudder while we read, 
fascinated as a bird is by aserpent. The translator, in his intro- 
duction, quotes from a reviewer of d’Aurevilly’s works the following 
words: “Never has language been raised to a prouder paroxysm. 
There is something in it that is brutal and exquisite, violent and 
delicate, bitter and refined. It is like the beverages that sorcerers 
made, in which were flowers and serpents, tiger’s blood and honey.” 
It is this unique style that Mr. Saltus has in no way weakened, 
but rather enhanced, in his translation, that makes this nameless 
story enchanting while it shocks. It was written ten years ago, 
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and, Mr. Saltus tells, startled even Paris at the time of its publi- 
cation. The scene of the narrative is in a sequestered French 
hamlet, situated at the base of a mountain so high that the per- 
pendicular shadows envelope it like a pall, so that ofttimes at high 
noon not a glimpse of day penetrates the desolate place. A most 
fitting anchorage for so dreary a recital. ‘A place where Byron 
should have written his Darkness, where Rembrandt might have 
created that effect of his, the absence of light, or rather, it is there 
he would have found it.” The characters are few, the pivotal ones 
being mother, daughter, and priest. The names of “hero ” and “hero- 
ine” would have no meaning in this direful record of religious fanati- 
cism, hypocrisy, cruelty, and crime. The mother, who, through 
her fealty to the memory of her dead husband, buries herself and 
her baby girl in this retreat, isolated from all social and wholesome 
influences and modes of life. In this atmosphere the daughter 
grows to womanhood, like a lily of the valley, with all its purity 
and frailty. The mother transfers to the Church all the passionate 
ardor she had felt for her husband, counting a mother’s love un- 
hallowed as compared to the love of the holy ordinances. Her 
love for her child is maifested by directing her attention to the 
worship of God, but withholding from her that tenderness and 
sympathy which inspires confidence and secures safety to the child. 
ad her piety been less fervent and rigid, her devotions less fre- 
quent and severe, her mother heart would not have been smothered 
in the incense of altars and the mock cry of creeds, while 
her daughter was starving for human sympathy and love. The 
dehumanizing effect of a sincere and abject faith in the crumbling 
creeds of Christendom is fearfully delineated in the picture of the 
mother standing over the bed of her daughter with a candle in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other, a device to awe the crushed and 
stricken child into a confession of a sin of which she was not guilty, 
and as a resource against the malediction she was seeking. It was 
this infatuation and fanaticism that widened the breach between 
mother and child, and left her a prey to influences which wrought 
her ruin. The monstrous crime committed by the priest revoltingly 
reveals the hypocrisy and iniquity of which the craft is capable. 
Whether wittingly or unwittingly, the author has struck a severe 
blow at Church piety and Church morals. Whether a girl may be 
violated while in a somnambulistic state is a question for physi-- 
ologists and psychologists to decide. It is of the thoughtful and- 
investigating that we would invite attention to this book. ' 
T. Gunn, M. D. 
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STRONG MEN! 


THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
-3:| BE A MAN! 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HOME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
« ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature. The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and contro}, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. 
OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 
¢ whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
* case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We bave a right to solicit confidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OUR TRE ATMENT reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
‘build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 
MEN OTHERWISE WELL or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 
. , 9 clining, or whose case is in any way touched 
upon aboye, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 
ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 
HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
Stop brooding, take heart and BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 
to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 
at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
ts YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


OUR 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 
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S. C., April 27th, 1891. 


Gentlemen :—I do not think that I ever saw a hand- 
somer or better roof than the Walter’s Galvanized 
Shingles which I had put on in 1887. I used them in 
1886, 1887, and 1889. Since the receipt of your letter ot 
the 23d inst., all of the roofs have been examined anu 
found in perfect order, without a single leak, any sign 
of rust, or displacement of a single shingle. I think the 
ventilation afforded by the elevations in the centre of 
the lower end makes a roof of them much cooler than 
an ordivary tin roof, and does not tend to create leaks. 

Yours truly, 


To J. J. NorTON. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Secret of Dressing Well 


At low cost. Have your clothes made to 
order where it is well and stylishly done. 


PANTS, $3 to $10, 
SUITS, $12 to $35. 
ALL W001. rrr. 


Samples, self-measuring rules, and tape measure 
sent FREE upon application. 


Ds LAWARKE WOOLEN MILLS, 
N. W. Corner 4th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In less than one year thousands o. 
dollars’ worth of Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Appliances have been sold to people 
having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. 

Rheumatism, Synovitas. Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD GoopDs GF THE 
KIND IN THE WorRLD. Endorsed by the 
Drug Trade. Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Foot Warmers. $1 per pair. 

For further particulars address,with 6 cents 
Home Treatment Exectric Co., 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Clubman (throwing down book)—‘*‘D——n 
Saltus and his book! Here I have let my 
dinner spoil over his ‘Story Without a 
Name.’” 


. 


Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 


FRED. H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 


146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Newep: | always put some Pearline 
in my wash water, Do you ever use any?” 

Mrs. OL_puN: ‘Oh, yes, Pyle’s.” —7%e 
Aing’s Jester. 


Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even \R 
Mailed for i5e. Sold by all TH 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
Send also fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the best in the 


MAkesUanaries 

of the i SINC. 
song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keeps them in good health. 
while shedding feathers, 
druggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD 
Pa. 
of FRONEFELD's Horse 
world, with free book. 


We introduce marriage- 
able people in person at 
our offices, or by letter 10 
all parts of this coun’ry. 
Terms and bundreds of 
advertisements from rich 
and poor in our matri- 
monial paper; securely 
wrapped 10 cents. MR. & 
MRS. DRAKE, 155 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Lil, 


The Odell Double Case Typewriter. 


=. 


$100 fect alignment, and 


manifolds at one impression. 

Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a capital or small letter 
can be obtained without changing the position of the 
fingers, and having check perforator attachment. Send 
for catalogue. e 

ODELL TYPEWRITER CO.. CHICAGO. 


offered _an 
of our Double Case for clean impression, per 


one who will equal the work 


number of copies of 
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SCHARWENKA 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, DiRECTOR. 
EMIL GRAMM, BusiINESS MANAGER. 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


WILL BE OPENED TO THE 
PUBLIC ON SEPT. 28th. 


A Counterpart in every particular of 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 


FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Immediate attention given to all ications 


addressed 
THE 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
The Renowned Pianist, Composer, and Director. NEW YORK. 


to 4 volumes THE EST FIELD FOR 

REELS OREGON: TMENT 
in the UNITED STATES, 

Present growth of 

ARE UNMARRIED—Send you measure and 2 PORTLAND Is ahead 


ir glove 
couts postage and receive by mail, 
OUs Manager CLIMAX, 49 C Ai of any city in the U. 8. in TO rtion to its size. Whole- 
ete salo trade, 1890, 6130,000, king Capital 813,500,000; 
Buildings now under construction $4,000, We havea 
HO LAS of your future Husband or iF ! plan for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
p for Postage. CLIMAX CO. CH regon, in large and small amounts,cash or monthly in- 


stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
= profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ 
references. EUGENE D. WHITE & CO.- Portland. Or 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY Sweaty THE Fatt by 


Custom Hand-Made Oak Tanned Harness 
direct from the manufacturer, single sets $7 to 
, double sets $16 to $50, send for 
llustrated Catalogue, FREE, giving f Read Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a 


scription. Name,” just published by Belford and Co., 
KING & CO., Mfrs., Owego, N. .'4 834 Broadway, New York. 


THE KODAK CAMERA. 


“Vou press the button, 
we do the vest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


wy Eight Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


("For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
11 
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THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL 


INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 
ment constructed upon the principles of the 
human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 

Catalogues free, upon application to 


JAS. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFice, 
10 East 16TH STRE 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in 
order, seldom requiring tuning. 

Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ORCESTER, MASS. (FACTORY). TORONTO, ONT. 
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SYMPATHETIC. 


Mistrress.—Jane did you 
drown the kittens as I di-° 
rected? 

JANE.—Yes, Madam. 

Mistress.—Did you warm 
the water? 

JanE.—No, Madam. 

mean to tell me that you 
drowned those poor Hittle 


SS 


WMA kittehs in ice cold water? 
NS You cruel girl. 
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CAN YOU DRESS DOLL? 


THE QUEEN wishes to procure a large number of dolls dressed for its 


Poor Children’s Christmas Tree, for 1891. 


In order to interest a goodly number of girls and young ladies to assist in carrying out this work, they offe 
the following Prize Doll Competition to those who are willing to dress a doll for the purpose. Thi 
Competition is open to girls under sixteen years of age, residing in Canada or the United States, duplicate 
prizes being given for each country. THE QUEEN furnishes the dolls, charges prepatd. They 
fire to be dressed and returned before December Ist, 1891. 

The cash prizes of each $50, $25 and $15, and many other prizes of value wili be given for 
the best dressed dolls, according to merit. Send fifteen U.S. two-cent stamps, and receive, charges prepaid, 
One Full-bodied Imported Doll, a lithograph plate illustrating ten dressed dolls in colors, and 
three months trial subscription to THE QUEEN. 

THE QUEEN is Canada’s popular family ma ne. Itisa large 48-page monthly publication, devoted to 
the entertainment of ladies and the family circle. It has more than double the circulation of any other publication 
iu Canada. Subscription price only $1.00 a year. Address, 


THE CANADIAN QUEEN, 
58 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 
14 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


AND 


LASTING PROFIT |! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 


From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise—promises equally great railway possibilities. The Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the feasibility of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it bein g easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountains shall be traversed over 
instead of through. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado ; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavily timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access. 

The mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is practically beyond computa- 
tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 
ai 9 of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of shafts 

rom the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 5 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished’ in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 
From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The greatest tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘‘ Brick ”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply sufficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 230 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. 
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TAKE THE 


MONON ROUTE 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, | 
CINCINNATI, | 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
LAPAWETTS, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And All Powts South. 


PULLMAN -PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trains. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE — 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


«us answering this advertisement mention BELForpD’s 
16 
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BETWEEN 


AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atehison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 “6 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 “6 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
832 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G. P. T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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Made the Hudson Highlands, the Orange 
and Shawangunk Mountains, and the ro-_ 
mantic valleys of the Ramapo, Delaware, 
Wallkill, Lackawaxen and Neversink 
Rivers. If you want ideal country life 
during the summer, go to some of these 
places. if you want city architecture, 
city dinners, and city dances, go else- 
where. 


In a neat little book entitled “Summer 
Homes,” the Erie Railway endeavors to 
describe this delightful region, but the 
effort, like an attempt to paint a sunset, 
is necessarily a failure. The book, how- 
ever, contains a list of Hotels and Board- 
ing Houses, which is quite a success. 


Copies of “Summer Homes” may be 
obtained from the Erie Ticket Agents at 
401, 317, and 957 Broadway, Chambers 
and West 23d Street Ferries, New York; 
331 and 333 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
107 Broadway, Williamsburg; corner of 
Newark and Hudson Streets, Hoboken: 
and the Jersey City Station. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


NEW YORK. 
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TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day Ceaches, 
Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE a AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled 
Express Trains between 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Sleeping (ars 


Running Through Without Change, 


B. & 0. TRAINS 


BETWEEN THE 
oy) EAST & WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


4 
4h PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; 1! Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


415 Broadway, New York. Cor. 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
N. E. Cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
1861 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


wa answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 
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Do You Use a DicTIONARY? 
Do You Reap Books? 


You need the HOLLOWAY READING 
STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. It 
holds your book open in any position for 
‘sitting or lying down reading. Can refer to 
the Dictionary without closing your book or 
leaving your chair. It avoids the health de- 
stroying habit of bending forward when read- 
ing or studying. It is for the home or office. 
Send two letter stamps for a 27-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., 
Cuyahoga Falls, dhio- 


WOOD 


Every Style of Wood Floors. 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 


WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BROUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23D ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Branca, 247 Futton STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


foe 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver 
and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Cu1caco AND Nortu-WESTERN Ratiway. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
3d Vice-President 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Manager. 
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W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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THEY ‘THEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 14th st. and Irving Place. 
Evenings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Managers .... Gilmore & Tompkins 

THE SOUDAN. 
$1, 75¢ and soc 


Orchestra 


BIJOU THEATRE. Broadway, bet. 30th and 31st sts. 
Evening at 8:15. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Lessee and Mana: Rosenquest 
Boxes.......$5, $6, $10, $12 | Orchestra Circle........ 
was $1.50 | Balcony......$1-50, $1, 75C 


BROADWAY THEATRE, rst st., Broadway & 7th av. 
Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Props. .. B‘way Theatre Co. | Manager.,..F. W. Sanger 
Until further notice, MERRY MONARCH. 
$10, $12, $15 | Balcony $1.50, $1, 75¢ 
$1.50, $1 | Gallery........... 50C, 35€ 
General Admission, $ 


CASINO. Broadway, corner 39th-st. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Mat. at 2. 
Manager Rudolph Aronson 


Unti! further notice, 

THE TYROLEAN and CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 

Boxes $8, $10, $12 | Balcony 
$ 


1.50 


COLUMBUS THEATRE. _ :2sth st., near Lexington av. 
Evenings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 2. 
Owner and Mana Oscar Hammerstein 


Popular prices. 


FOURTEENTH ST. THEATRE. 14th st. and 6th av. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Sole aoe, W. Rosenquest 
EEN. 


Scanian in MAVOURN 
Prices 25c, 75C, $1, $1.50. 


GARDEN THEATRE, Madison Square Garden. 
Madison av. and 27th st. 

Evenings at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Managers.... Samuel French & Son 
Until further notice, 
JEFFERSON-FLORENCE COMEDY CO. 
Boxes $10 and $12 | Balcony......$1.50 and $1 
$1.50 | Gallery.. 50c 
General Admission. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 8th avenue, corner 23d st. 
Evening at 8, Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Acting Manager........ W. H. Matthews 
MY.JACK. 

Boxes,.........$5, $8, $10] Balcony......... $1, 75C, 50C 
Orchestra......... $1, 75c | Orchestra Circle,....... 50c 


GtTTYSBURG PANORAMA. 4th av. and xoth st. 


HAMMERSTEIN’S HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 
125th st. and 7th av. 
Saturday evening 8:15. Matinee at 2. 


BLUE JEANS. 
Orchestra........$1-50, $1 ; Family Circle.......... oc 
$1, 75¢ | General Admission..... 50c 


HARRIGAN'S THEATRE, 35th st., near 6th ay. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


ntil further notice, REILLY AND THE 400. 
$8, $10 | Balcony,........ $I, 75C 
Orchestra.......$1.50, $1 | Gallery ..... 25c 
General Admission, 50c 


HEBMANN’S THEATRE. Broadway and 2oth st. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinee Saturday at 2. 


Until further notice THE SOLICITOR. 


Boxes.........$8, $10, $12 | Balcony .$1.50, $1, 75¢, soc 
Orchestra ........... Admission, ...50c 


HOYT’S MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. 

Eve. 8:30; Sat. Mat.2 ~ 24th st., bet. B’way and 6th av. 

Sole Managers............. Hoyt & Thomas 
Until further notice, JANE. 

Orgh. and Bal.... $1.50, $2 | General Admission... 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 4th av., bet. 23d and 24th sts. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Manager Daniel Frohman 
Until turther notice, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Dress Circle & Bal (up 
stairs) . soc 


I 
Broadway and 35th st. 


NEW PARK THEATRE. 


Evening at 8:15. Mat. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 

10, $12 | Balcony........ I, 75C, 
Orchestra... .$1.50, $1, Gallery. 25c 
General 50c 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. B’way, bet. Houston & Prince sts. 
Evening at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Praprietor and Manager ................ E. G. Gilmore 
Until further notice, BEAUTIFUL STAR. 
$20, $15, $10 | Balcony............ 
1 | Family Circle ....... wwe 
Orch. Circle... $1, 75c, soc | General Admission,.... 
PALMER’S THEATRE, Broadway, corner 30th st. 
Evening at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager...............++ A. M. Palmer 

Six weeks—AMY ROBSART. 
$15 | Balcony...... 
$1.50 | Family Circle 
General Admission 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE, 


Boxes 


NER, MY JACK, THE FAIR REBEL. 
Lo $6, $8 | Orch. Cir. & Balcony ...59c 
Orch. & Dress Circle. .75c | Bal. & Fam. Cir....35¢, 25c 
PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD STREET THEATRE. 
Eve. at 8:15; Wed. & Sat. Mat. at 2. 23d st., near 6th av. 
Proprietors and Managers Proctor & Turner 
Until further notice, THERMIDOR. 
Boxes...... ..-$8, $10, $12 | Balcony...... 
Orchestra $1.50 | Family Circle .......... 


STANDARD THEATRE. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d st. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Until further notice, ROBIN HOOD. 
$6, $8, $10, $12 | Balcony............. 
$1.50 | General Admission 
STAR THEATRE, Broadway, corner 13th st. 
Evening at 8. Sat. Mat. at 2. 
THE CLUB FRIEND. 
$15 | Balcony....... $1650, $1 
$1.50, $1 | Family Circle 50c, 25c 
General Admission. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AMPHITHEATRE. 
Every Eve. (inc, Sunday) 8:15. 26th st. & Madison av. 
General Managers,............+. Samuel French & Sons 
Until further notice, SEIDL AND THE METRO- 
POLITAN ORCHESTRA. 
Prices: 25c and soc; boxes, $4 and $5. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. — Central Park. 
Pay: days, Monday and Tuesday. All other days 
free (Sunday, from noon to sundown, included). 
UNLON SQUARE THEATRE. 14th st,bet B’way & 4th av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Until further notice, 1st production, THE CADI. 
Orchestra... ....... $1.50 | Fam. Circle, ...75c. soc, 25¢ 
General Admission, 
TONY PASTOR’S. 14th street. 


Mat. Tues., Fri. & Sat. at 2. 
onday, Oct. 5, Nelson’s Great World Co. onday, 
Oct. 12, Sam Devere’s Splendid Co. Monday, Oct. 19. 
Reilly & Wood’s European and Spectacular Vaudevilles. 
Monday, Oct. 26, Tony Pastor Home Again. 
B 


Evening at 8. 
Pastor 


$10 | Dress Circle............ 75¢ 
EDEN MUSEE 23d street, near 6th avenue. 


The Whole World in Wax. Every Eve. & Sat. Mat. 
Mme. Valti & Chiarini Pantom’eCo. Hungarian Band, 
ces, $1, 50C, 25¢. Sunday, 25c. 
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General 
— 
, a — Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager...,..........H. C. Miner 
POWER OF THE PRESS. October Attractions—-THE PATROL, CORA TAN- 


There is nothing, (unless it 


be the Sewing Machine) that 
has lightened woman’s labor 
as much as Lubbins’ Electric 
Soap, constantly sold, since 
1869. Now, why. rub and 
toil, and wear out yourself and 
on washday, 
when this perfect soap is pro- 
vided, to lighten your labor, 
and save your clothes? If you 
have ever used it, in the 22 
years we have made and sold 
it, you kxow that it is the best, 
purest, and most economical 
If you haven't 
tried it, ask your grocer for 


your clothes, 


soap made. 


it zow. Be sure and get the 
genuine, with our name on 
the wrapper. 


READ THIS 
TWICE. 


of the value of anarticle. There is as much 
real pure soap in a bar of Dobbins’ Electric 
as in four bars of any other soap made, and 
it will, if used according to directions, do 
four times as much work as any other. Its 


be considered, in ar- 


riving at a knowledge 


cost is but a very slight advance on that of 


inferior seap. Insist upon Dobbins’ Electric. 
I. L. Cracin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


|PILES! 


It is not the selling 
price alone, that must 


PILES!] 


DR. WILLIAMs’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It never 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 

JupGE Coons, Maysville. Ky., says: ** Dr. Williams 
Indian Pile Ointment cured me after years of suffer 
ing.” 

Jupce Corrinsury, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘I have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer, Sold by druggists at 50c. 
and #1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Cleveland, 0. 


Mrs. Manhattan—Won’t Edgar Saltus 
please write us ‘‘a story without a girl?” 
His new book has a heroine in it not often 
found in these parts. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes 


No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tune change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


ADVERTISING. 


F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
k time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


PIVERY one in need of information on the subject of 
advertising will do well to obtain a copy of ‘‘Book 
tor Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
compilation from the American, Newspaper Directory 
of all the best papers and class journals; eer the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good deal of informa- 
tion about rates and other matters pertaining to the 
business of advertising Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ghe Grade 


FOUNDED JULY, 1879. 


Edward fyman Bill - 


- Editor and Proprigtor. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on 
matters pertaining to musical inventions. 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 PER YEAR. 


Published at No. 3 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York. 


QUALITY 
MUSIC@BOXES 
10302> 
Ces 
— 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 
VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


The Most Perfect Road Machine for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 


Use Made. 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, 


SS 


MINS 


BUILT ON HONOR. 


Cushion Tires, Hollow Rims, Dust Proof, Ball Bearings, 
All Weights, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO ‘ 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


(Makers of Elegant Cycles), 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U. 8S. 
Government, 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin's 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!” A lamp abso- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a clear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 
than either! That lamp is 


“THe 


Only five years old, and over two millions in 
use, It must bea lamp to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it is, for lamps may 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 


-| Study, Vase and Piano Lamps—ever kind, in 


Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘ THe Rocuester.” If he 
hasn’t the genuine Rochester and the style you 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. 

ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
42 Park Place, New York. 


The Largest Lamp Store intheWorld. 


ickel and Black 


the least money.” 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. 
possible grade machines, 


We build the highest 


PARAGON, 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


And we guarantee every one. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., | 


THE IROQUOIS. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


oma! 


“SWIFT” CYCLES. 


Correct Proportions, not Weight, give Strength. 


FORGED ROLLER CHAIN. 


\ SWIFT” BY NAME, AND SWIFT BY NATURE. 
GOVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Ltd. 


139 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. , 
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11 & 13 Madison St., 


| 
— 


We quote a few prices: 
PRETTY PATTERNS WITHOUT GILT, 
2c. roll, 5c. dbl. roll. 


BEAUTIFUL GILT PAPERS, 
de. roll, 10c. dbl. roll. 


AN ASTONISHING FACT. 


WE sell you just as low as any SMALL DEALER in the 


_. country can buy the same grade of goods. 
piece guaranteed 


gle roll, 16 yards 


to write us when you want Wall Paper. 
tion as to 
timonials from well please 
territory in the United States. 


Each 
erfect and full length (8 yards for sin- 
0 or double roll); the latest productions 
of skilled artists and mechanics of the U.S. Do not fail 
Entire satisfac- 
rices and goods Over 100,000 tes- 

customers in every state and 


ELEGANT EMBOSSED GILTS, 
6c. roll, 12c. dbl. roll. 
All with Borders to match them. 
4 to 9 inch Borders and Friezes, 
le. per yard, 
5 to 18 inch Gilt Borders and Friezes, 
2c., Sc. per yard. 


Over 100 Handsome Samples sent for 8c. in 
Stamps. 


GITEX... 


305 High Street, Providence, R. I. 
We refer to all bankers & merchants in our city. 


in each locality, a 1 te i 
W A NTE obtain 
jn. manage congenial homework. Good 


y. Send stamp for 32 pp. brochure teachi N 
SYLVAN TOILET Perfumers, Port Heron, Mick” 


EDGAR SALTUS’ 


Last Novel, 


A Story 
Without a Name 


Is from the French, and is a book which ean- 
not fail to command thousands of readers. 


Paper Covers, 50c¢.; Cloth, $1.00 


BELFORD AND CO., PUBLISHERS 
834 Broadway, New York. 


TABLISHED 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
AND 
GREAT DURABILITY. 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS: 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 

for catalogue and full information. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


DUCHESS. => 


The only pin ever designed, manufactured and of- 
fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 
Will not pull, break, or in any way injure the most 
delicate hair. 


(8 Remember we guarantee them; if not as repre- 
sented you can return them and have your money re- 
funded. 

For sale everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a package, 


H. 8. ROTH & CO., Manfrs., 1,111 & 1,113 Marke’ St., Ph la. 


THE BEST 


BNTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 
TEAR AND INTENSE LIGHT, 


LUMBUS! 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR. 


ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP, 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will 
— — to any address, on receipt 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
WALLACE & SON, 
ANSONIA, CONN., 

29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’”"—HAMLET. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano, 

No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. . 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
_ J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT’S. 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore. 
AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas. 

_ KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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\ 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT WANTED 
for ten cents (silver). MIXED PICKLES, Elgin. 


WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE the best paying 
I Advertisements and Circulars, all 
serve the best patrons in America 


J. R. LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois, 


DOUBLE 


FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Mrs. Alice Ma 0 


tied with your treatment. It is 
. & success. My weight 
was pounds; now on! 


> 


' reduction of 1 
pounds. My health is better than for years and m 
complexion tly improved. Will continue unt 
reduced to 150 pounds, I recommend your treatment 
to all sufferers from obesity. Will answer all inquire 
ies when stamp is enclosed for ay Oi 
PATIENTS TREATED BY 


No starving no inconvenience, harmless, ont effects 
Strictly confidential. For circulars and testimonials address 


WANTED! ALADY 


To obtain names, address envelopes, send circulars. M anage enter- 
taining, enjoyable work at home, 1 to 8 hours daily. Anv locality. 


Good pay. nd 10c. (silver) for Book teaching 
ART. with particulars. THE SYLVAN CO. Bx 


OLD BELLE OF NELSON 
RUE OR BOURBO!) USHISKEY. 
DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. For sale in 
cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family 
_can be without this whiskey in case of sickness. References—Any bank 


in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 123 
and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Reclining Chairs, Carrying Chairs, Back Rests, Bed 
Trays, Commodes, Earth Closets, and Everything for 
the Comfort of the Sick. . Illustrated Catalogue free. 


SARGENT MFG, 
AT LAST 


ROTARY BOOKCASE has been pro- 


7 suitable to the demands of Home, Library, or 


. Our new patent, ball bearing, rotary move- 
aa overcomes LT objections. No sticking. No 
squeaking. Noleaning. 10 styles from $10 up. Illus- 


cured in seemingly hop-le:s 


STAMMERIN cases, from a German met}.od, 


ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SARGENT MFG. CO, 


At Macy’s (Chorus of women voices)— 
Please let me have a copy of Saltus’ “A 


Story Without a Name.” 
A $5 Etching 


A Grand Offer. soc 


introduce THE STUDIO, we will send every reader 
mentioning this magazine who remits only 80 cents (silver 
or postal note) two specimen numbers of THE STUDIO and 
one of the Lp beautiful Etchin 

“ DY 


by famous artist- 
WITH A RaBBiT,” or “ PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE 
by Robert F Blum. “SILVER COFFEE-PoT 
SCHE EWER,”’ or “JOHN 
SIXTEEN,” or “‘JAPANASE BRONZE SwWORD 

BOTTLE,” by Sidney L. Smith. “ BaRYE’s 


Horn, GLASS Ww BRONZE JAR,” 
“HE 18 COMING,” by William Hole. The entire set is 


hanging in t ome. 
The 10 su Etchings with 12 Photo-etch- 
$50 for 3. ings and 2 copies of THE tS sent 
of only $8.00, ust about one-half price 
usu for one etc! . To secure one or the set, 
gend orders at once. as the edition is limited. 


‘THE STUDIO PUBLISHING (O., 
864 Broadway, New York. 


First Citizen—‘‘Edgar Saltus has done it 
again.” 

Second Citizen—‘‘ Done what?” 

First Citizen—‘‘Set the novel readers 
buzzing over his new one: ‘A Story With- 
out a Name.’ It’s acorker!” 
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CF 
with 6c. in stamps. Q 
Dr. 0. W. F. SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Il. 
“WShotCuns Revolvers, 
ifles, 
for Price List, Works, Pittsbargh, 
LORILLARD WO 
SET WITH ROUGH 
UARD, AGATE S 
tifully printed on im oliand and Ja r 
{ 


MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 
CYCLOP ADIA BRITANNICA. and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 
The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is — and the 


figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been 

, omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 

hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 
and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. wi 

There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
aper, delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on payment of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 


months. 
All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 
Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 
for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPEDIA DEPARTMENT) 


No. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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| Full Dress Suits + 
TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 } 


ua lin fabric, style, workmanship, fit and 4 
to $75 $100 suits of ing 
uses, 


Why this is possible: + 

We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- ¢ 
ments and haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. Itis well known ¢ 
that Tailors regard the Dress Suita mere 
incident in their business and accordingly ¢ 
charge _— greatly out of proportion to 
rices charged under brisk competition for f 
usiness suits, 


The Dress Suit is to-day an! 
Absolute Necessity + 
to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- 
tions, Partiesetc. It is not only the Cor- ¢ 
rect Dresson such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited. Every 
gentleman should own a Dress Suit. 
Comparatively few cloths are suitable for | 
Dress Garments. Samples of these we 
mail free on application with samples of 
trimmings and come instructions for 
self measurement. No one need be dis- f 
couraged at the self-measurement require- 
‘ment our systemis very simple. - f 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. 4 
Garments may be returned to us for any 
‘ cause and when so returned, we obligate ¢ 

+ ourselves to pay all Express charges. We are general tailors and 
can furnish by mail samples of any style of goods desired. For 4 
¢ particulars and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


| KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington St, { 


BOX C, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. + 


> — 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 

Send address on postal 
for our circular, 


““How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioniNg BELFoRD’s. 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BOYNTON 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
YORK. 


84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 
Nos. 232 & 284 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
No, 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS BY MAIL as alty, 


wanted. C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Conn, 


10,000 copies of ‘‘A Story Without a 
Name,” by Edgar Saltus, was sold in 
advance of publication. 


home, ‘ATER 
LIGHTNING PLATE 
and plating jewelry, watches 
j tableware, &c. Plates the 
i] finest of jewelry good as 
| new, on all kinds of metal 
Hin With gold, silver or nickel. 
Hii] No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 


—ELY’S CREAM BALNMi—Cleanses the Nasal 


Passages, 


liays Pain aud Inflammation, Heals 


the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


s Relief at once 


‘old H 


e or n ead. 
Apply into the Nostrile. It 4 Quickly Absorbed. 
5c. Druggists or by mail, ELY BROS., 66 Warren St., N, ¥- 
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ESTABLISHED 18387, 
\ 
| 
Nig 
FOR 
CATARRY 
= 
4 
|_| 


ing monthly remittances to 


Subscribers to BeLForps MonrtHLy 


Democratic Review can detach this slip for use in mak- 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


AND 


834 Broadway, New York. 


please place to mv credit: 


fad 


which 


(amounrt.) 


Signature ..... 


Residence ... 
We pav the postage. De- 
duct two (2) cents for postage 
each time you remit. 


eee NEW BOOKS. 


Only Skin Deep. By Stanley McKenna. 
Illustrated. i2zmo. Illuminated paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In ‘‘ Only Skin Deep” the seamy side of 

New York city life is laid bare by the pen 

of Mr. McKenna with the skill of Zola. 


Scenes from the Life of Bohemia. By 
Henry Murger. 36 full-page illustrations. 
Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Like ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” and ‘‘ Faublas,” 
Murger’s book has become one of the great 
French classics. It never had an equal. 
Every page contains wit, fun, drollery and 
pathos. 


Manon Lescaut (The Story of). From the 
French of l’Abbe Prevost, with over 200 
= and other illustrations by the 
great French artist, Maurice Leloir, and 
others. 1I2mo. 
paper, 50 cents. 


Rousseau’s Confessions. Illustrated. Large 
1zmo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Rousseau’s Confessions. Illustrated. Large 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 


The Decameron of Boccaccio. Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; paper 50 cents. 

Belles Amies. From the French. Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Very few translations from the French 
have sold like this one. 


THE GOULD PUBLISHING HOUSE 


26, 28, 30 Frankfort Street, New York. 


| 
| 
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Ge" To be cut out for use in subscribing. 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GENTLEMEN:--Please find enclesed Three Dollars ($3.00), in payment for one year’s subscrip- 


tion to BELFORDS MONTHLY AND DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, to be sent to 


Lo commence number. 


PaciFIC 


WOMANS BVRLUGTON SysTEm 


DON’T GET 


THE ONE CREAT OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 


is rapidly passing at FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, the Pacific Coast terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway. Wecan all leok back and see where we missed it at Duluth, St. Paul, Denver, Seattle, Tacoma 
and other western cities, We have often resolved that if another such chance was presented we would 
ut ina few dollars and repeat the gratifying experience of thousands now rich who got their 
big start in life from the investment of a few hundreds at the right time in some such place. Now 
is the time and Fairhaven is that place. It is the sensation of the hour in western real 
estate circles. It promises quicker and better results from real estate investments than any place 
in America. Its wonderful growth from nothing te 10,000 in the past twenty months 
is being maintained. Values are still low and afford a grand margin for profit. Our First addition lots 
at _— and $150 are precisely the same in quality and location as those at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
selling at $1,000 to ry soo. Our magnificent South Fairhaven water front property close to the business 
center at $250 to $400 r lot is the same as that selling at $4,000 to $7,000 in the other cities named. 
FAIRH AVEW WIL OuTeROW THEM ALL because it is better located, has a better harbor, 
greater resources, and superior railway and shipping 

facilities are being rapidly established. Our terms one-third cash and balance in one and two years 
enables any one to get a footing in this solid seaport city. Those who prefer smaller installments can 
remit one-fifth cash and ten dollars monthly. Wereserve the very best lots in either addition remaining 
unsold on receipt of il orders, and have a stated price on every lot from which we do not vary. There 
is a steady upward tendency. Buy now and secure the benefit ofan early rise. We aiso have 
e very best acreage and inside property and some choice ro°%/, first mortgage loans. Highest references 
both east and west on application. For maps, pamphlets or other information, address 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, - - FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, 
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iq 
NORTHES® R 
OMA 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN PRESS: 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM 


AND 


SERPENT WORSHIP. 


A Treatise on The Ancient Faiths of Mankind and the 
Emblems Employed in Religious Worship. 


BY 


ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Dr. WILDER has given twenty years to the preparation of 
this work, which is now complete and will be published at an 
early day. 

It is the most accurate and complete epitome of THE 
ANCIENT FaiTHs OF MANKIND that has ever been offered to the 
public, and, unlike works of a similar kind, it holds the interest 
of the reader as a first-class novel does. 

The emblems employed in religious worship are all ex- 
plained, and the universality of serpent worship and its influence 
on the ancient religions are told in a fascinating way. 

The work will be published in-a large octavo volume of 
about 800 pages, and will be profusely illustrated. 


Price, $3.50 per Copy. 


As the EDITION WILL BE LIMITED, those desiring a copy 
should send in their orders at once. 
Address 


MEDICAL TRIBUNE CO., 


124 West 47th Street, New York City, 
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Quina Laroche, 
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Pure Catalan Wine, 


\ 


16,600 


roughly and quickly with the gastric juices, without deranging the action of the stomach. 
Iron and Ginchona are the most powerful weapons employed in the art of curing ; iron is 
the principal of’ our blood, and forms its force and richness. inchona affords life to the or- 
gans and activity to their functions, 
E. FOUCERA & Co., Agents for the U. S., 


30 North William St., New York, ) 
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READ WHAT THE MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS SAY: 


The tone is singularly pure and sympathetic, The 
**touch ’’ is especially noteworthy for elasticity, and 
the promptness of speeci throughout the entire conr- 
pass of the key-board is all that the most exacting 
critic can desire. FREDERIC ARCHER. 


I was particularly struck with the expressive 
power of the instrument. The action is thoroughly 
made, and the touch very satisfactory. 

CLARENCE EDDY. 


PELOUBET 


All the desirable qualities of 
a Pipe Organ at a fraction of 
the price, 


A BOON FOR CHURCHES, INSTI- 
I» TUTIONS, HALLS, LODGES, 


AND 


ORGAN STUDENTS. 


For use in medium-sized churches, institutions of 
various kinds, spacious private residences, and for 
practice purpose of students it is more perfectly ad- 
apted than any other instrument known to me. 

LOUIS FALK. 


So fully does it respond to all demands made upon 
it that I can most highly recommend the ‘ Reed- 
Pipe” as a substitute for the Pipe Organ. 

XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 


A beautifully illustrated catalogue giving full particulars will be mailed free 


upon application. Send for one and become posted. If you are hampered by an 
ineffective reed organ, or a troublesome pipe organ, you need be so no longer. 
The PELouset REED-Pire CuurcH ORGAN solves the difficulty. Every instru- 
ment sold under the fullest guarantee. 

WAREROOMS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 
| ORGAN FACTORY, 
Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 
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AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
Memory Development 


IN SIX MANUALS: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

II. Quickness of Perception, 

Tif. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought, 

Vi. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, $5.00. Sold onlyin sets. Nos, 
I, Il, and Tif now ready for delivery. Particulars on 
application. Specimen pages and address on receipt 
of ten cents. Send orders to 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a Name” 
has captured New York readers. 


The Meeker Med Co 
2C0 S.CLARK ST 
Chicas, 


OPIUM 


_ Pain-or Inconven- 
ience. Book Free. 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague OCorrespon: 
dence School of Law. 
Address for particulars 


William C. Sprague, LL.S., 
205 Whitney Opera House Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. — 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OHENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
@ detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, 
4 said to a lady of 
the haxt-ton (a 
suas: “As you ladies use them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of ail the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super 


fluous hair without i to the skin. 
ones St., N.Y. 
Dealere 


AS WELL AS 
will do it. 


Bealtifies the Skin. 


rukIFins 


Mew No other cosmetic 


FERD T. HO Prop’r, 87 Great 
For sale by ait Druggists and Fancy Goods 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 


Mention BrLrorp’s MONTHLY. 


AT ®FOLKS® 


usin nti-Corpulene P. lose lolbs. a 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 


b everywhere or sent bv mail, Partie- 
vealed) SPECIFIC Phil, Pao 


TRADE 


Pate 


AG 
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Wear: 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING.) 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ture. Soldby merchants in all principal cit! ties. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


\ 
Mention this Paper. | 


| 
and expenses dg 
sell goods, $40 a Month to distribute circulars, Salary pag 
or e EANG 
SUNION SUPPL RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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He knows that 


of aman. There may be headache or constipation, but he has now 


ills cure these troubles. 


thing 
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, clear look to the fa 


ce, 25 cents. 


The best half of life is life after forty. To no man is the world so new and the future so fresh 


as at fort 


learned t 
esh. 


. Druggist; or Hamilton Chemical Co., P. 
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i’ my dear, comin, (hic) in minnit—just finishin’ little game with Mr. Sk— 


John!” 
ri 
Smith (hie).” 
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REAL ESTATE IS THE BASIS OF ALL WEALTH. 


20% 30% 


CAN BE MADE ON MONEY INVESTED IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TERMINUS ! 
, THE GREAT PACIFIC SEAPORT CITY! 


A COMMERCIAL CENTE is the safest place to invest in real estate, especially when such placeisa 
great railway center; has good rivemtransportation and large foreign and 

domestic shipping. Portland is that place. “*A LAND FLOWING H MILK AND HONEY!” 
PO RTL AND, OREGO is now the recognized commercial center of the Pacific Northwest. In natural re- 
y Sources, in location, and in rapid growth, this city leads, Asa port of entry anda 
railroad center it excels every other city west of the Mississippi'River. Portland has never been boomed. The 
growth is legitimate as it is rapid. In 1870 Portland had 16,000 population, to-day it has at least 80,000. In five years 


she will have 200,000 to 300,000 people within her limits. Portland is now or soon will be the terminus of more trans- 
continental railroads than any city in the United States. This may seem extravagant, but it is a fact. 


HER GREATNESS FORE-ORDAINED. magnet, attmen vy her naturalresourses 

» Magnet, that draws all men by her natural resources ; match- 
less climate; commercial supremacy ; productive soil; never-failing crops; limitless mines and minerals; vast 
forests; great fisheries; prize fruits; railroads; ships and shipping; grand scenery, and other attractions too 
numerous to mention. While it has taken three hundred years to make New York what she is, Portland will be a 
greater city in less than fifty years. Nothing can prevent this. It is the best place in the United States for a home, 
and the best place in the world to invest money, as real estate will rapidly increase in value, now that the tide of 
immigration is headed for Portland, Oregon, as nowhere else. 


THE TAWOOB REAL ESTATE GO. 


Has a plan by which non-resident investors can make money. It is one that will commend itseif to the good judg- 
ment of any man or woman who will take the pains to read the prospectus. The plan is endorsed by the best men 
in Oregon ; in fact, it is one of the enterprises whose merits are self-evident. 


CAPITAL, $300,000, 6,000 SHARES AT $50 EACH. 


Shares For Sale at Par Value, $50 per Share (Full-Paid, Non-Assessable), 


HE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE ecatenre plan makes the smallest owner of ‘stock in this Company 
aco-partnerin the purchase of property by the acre to be sold in lots at the most advantageous prices. The 
stockholders of this Company in Portland are safe, well-known and reliable men. The managers of this enterprise 
are thoroughly responsible, and in this special field have invariably had excellent success. This Company will 
furnish you certified statements of companies organized by the same management as this Company, giving their 
history and profits realized. The success of these companies is a sufficient guarantee to justify you in making an 
investment in the stock of this new enterprise. 


A FAIR OFFER. If you own stock, and at any time wish to surrender it, this Company will take its own 


stock at $1.40 on the dollar and pay you in Real Estate at the price at which the 
Company is selling lots to other parties. 


TRUE STORY FULLY VERIFIED.—-WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT MAY BE DONE HERE. 


To whom it may concern: F. O. McCoweEn, Attorney at Law, Oregon City, Ore. 

T. A. Wood induced me in 1883 to invest $1,200 in a suburb of Portland, Oregon. I have made 
above investment, $3,500 in cash and balance in real estate. I have known TOA. Wood, of Portland, tor $1 years, = 
and so far as I am informed all who have purchased of him or through him have done well. 0. MccowEN ” 

The following well-known citizens of Portland will testify to the truth of the above statement, also to the 
success of other real estate enterprises conducted by the same management as The Tawood Real Estate Company: 
Wm. McFall, Sec. Sellwood Real Estate Co.; Joseph L. Melrath, Sec. Portland City Real Estate Association: E. T. 
Hows, Capitalist; H. W. Scott, Editor “Oregonian”; H. L. Pittock, Manager and Treasurer “Oregonian” ; §. J. 
Barber, President West Portland Park Association. 


Send draft on New York, or for smaller sums Post-office Ord 
How 0 Remit Money. all remittances payable to THE TawooD pong 


OREGON. 


The plan by which this Company propose to operate is fully and plainly set forth in ulars which 
sent free: upon application. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


THE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS: 


Severat awards are held over for want of space. The award in Everybody's 
Competition is, that the price of a year’s snbscription to Brexrorp’s Monraty 
belongs to M. E. Safford, of Selma, Alabama, for forming 135 different words 
out of the letters in the word “CLEVELAND.” Scores of competitors have 
sent in their lists, the totals varying from a modest 15 up to 291, but the greater 
half of these used letters over and over again, which is not allowable. The 
following deserve honorable mention: Dr. W. E. Anthony, 118 words; H. I. 
Button, Kalamazoo, 116; L. Hogan, Chicago, 116; W. A. Runyon, 115; IL. C. 
Cowan, Montgomery, Ala., 101; and Nellie Eager, Wanscon, O., 100. The rest 
were all under one hundred. 

The following is the winning list of words formed from the name CLEVELAND. 
The sender remarks, “it is worthy of note that not one of the words has an 
objectionable or disagreeable signification.” 


A (the article), Clave, En, Leaven, 
Ace, Clean, Elvan, Lean, 
Ale, Cleaned, Evade, Leaned, 
Alee, Cleave; Even, Led, 
All, Cleaved, Eval, Lee, 
An, Cleve, La, Lend, 
And, Dace, ' Lae, Leve, 
Anele, Dance, Lace, Level, 
Cab, Dane, Laced, Leven, 
Cad, Deal, Lad, Nave, 
Cade, Dean, Lade, Navel, 
Caden, Dell, Ladin, Neal, 
Call, Dele, Ladle, Nealed, 
Called, Delve, Lance, Need, 
Calve, Den, Lanced, Neve, 
Calved, Ean, Land, Neeve, 
Can, Eden, Lane, Vale, 
Candle, Elance, Lave, Van, 
Cane, Elanced, Laved, Vane, 
Caned, Eland, Lea, Veal, 
Cave, Eld, Lead, Vade, 
Caved, Fell, Leaden, Veda, 
Cell, Ell, Leave, Veel, 
Cede, E’en, Leaved, Venal, 
Clad, End, Leal, Vend, 
Clan, Eve, 

NAMES. 
Ada, Ella, Elea, Caen, 
Adelle, Ellen, Adel, Leda, 
Alec, Eva, Aden, Vae, 
Allen, Evan, Alle, Vado, 
Dan, Nell, Dal, Valle, 
Dave, Aven, Dalin, Velan, 
Della, Alee, Dee, Ven, 
Kd, Cea, Deda, CLEVELAND, 
Edna, 
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Womankind 
Are you Healthy 


OK ARE YOU SOMETIMES TROUBLED WITH BAD SPELLS? 


Mrs. Jane Wells’ Favorite 
Pills are made expressly for 
women. They will promptl 
change those troubles whic 
are the bane of woman’s life. 
My OPEN LETTER to women, 
which goes with them, ex- 
lains their use fully. There 
is not a woman in the world 
to whom those pills will not 
prove beneficial. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 by Mrs. Jane 
Wells, 2442 State St., Chicago, 
Ills. Also sold in drug stores. 
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Dousrrut.—Colonel Goodfeeder, (notic 
ing active cheese). ‘* Great guns can that 
be cheese—or have I got ’em again!” 
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MONEY. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and to 
operate the same for mining and railway use later on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the t mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 200 miles. 

"The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property all 

‘fully paid for. 

{ta All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 

More than 5,000 feet of tunnel already driven, including 3,700 feet into the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when owe for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. 

Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE Company and a Jornt OwNneER in all the Tiel hts, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all rentals as 
they accrue. These shares are of the PAR VALUE of TEN DoLiars Eacu. Present selling 
price, Srx DoLuaRs each, but no fewer than Two SHAREs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Firry CENTs A YEAR CaAsH as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 
as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But 
Firry Cents A YEAR CasH INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any person 
can become a joint owner in;this, the greatest on enterprise in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Neng ano. as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, and increasingly profitable. Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where capital and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on — both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per ~- This work is paid for from the pvoceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Ereut R Cent. First Morteace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March 1st and September 1st each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid ¥ sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond is given an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. 

NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer toany owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endorsements 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enc 98 a two-cent stamp, and giving name 
and post-office address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY, 

June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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SEALSKIN 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. : 


A choice and extensive assortment in style, quality and prices, that cannot 
be beaten by any. 


Muffs, Boas, Capes, Stoles, Scarfs, Caps, Gloves, 
Gauntlets, Rugs, Robes and Fur Trimmings. 


HENRY SIEDE, FURRIER, 


14 West 14th St., - - . New York. 
FULL LINE OF GENTS’ FURS AND COATS. 
Established 42 Years. Send for Catalogue. 
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Portraits of 
Healthy Infants 
Parents 
Otter 
 Irtefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 
MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


WATKINS BENEBMAN, 
Philadelphia. 


GENUINE 


THE commen: 
GREAT TONIC, 


AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER, 


BE SURE THAT THIS LABEL 1S OM THE BOTTLE:AS THERE 


ARE MANY COUNTERTEITS OF OUR 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


aay Woo Woe 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 


PALL and WINTER UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


These Samatory garments are guaranteed to 
be all-wool of the finest ey they are made un- 
der Dr, Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, A SPECIALTY. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 BRoaDway, NEw York; 
153 Broadway, below Courtilandt St. York; 
604 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
1104 Chestnut Street, “bhliedeiphia, Pa. 


THE GRAPE LEAF, 


DEVOTED TO 


WINES, SPIRITS, FRUITS AND 
TABLE LUXURIES. 


EDITED BY 


CHAMPION BISSELL. 


A Monthly Periodical, 


of elegant appearance, full of information. 
to people who use the Gifts of Nature in 
moderation. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 


With Belford’s Monthly, $3.00 


ADDRESS 


GRAPE LEAF PUBLISHING CO., 


No. 39 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


& Co-s 


Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pwre 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


om are used in its prepar- 

Mation. It has more 

nin than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
oup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, RASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
@or invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


THE TRUE WAY 


TO RID THE HUMAN BODY OF 


The Poison of Disease 


Is to Force it out Through the Skin. 


SPECIFIC 


always does this effectually. It treats the 
disease instead of the symptoms, and re- 


moves the cause, thereby making a cure. 


Mrs. E. J. ROWELL, No. 11 Quincy St., Medford, 
Mass., says that her mother has been cured of 
Scrofula, by the use of four bottles of S. 8. S, 
after having had much other treatment, and being 
reduced to quite a low condition of health, as it 
was thought she could not live. ; 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases 
mailed free. 


SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 


Drawer 3. ATLANTA, GA. 
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